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PREFACE. 



The following History commences lyith the infancy 
of Greece^ and describes its gradual advancement towards 
civilization and power. But the main design of my work 
is confined to the space of seven centuries^ which elapsed 
from the settlement of the lonians in Asia Minor^ till the 
establishment of the Macedonian empire in the East; 
during which memorable period^ the arts and arms of the 
Ghreeks^ conspiring to excite the admiration and terror of 
the ancient worlds justly merit the attentive study of the 
present age, and posterity. In the general revolutions of 
their national confederacy^ which, though always loose 
and imperfect, was never altogether dissolved, I have 
mterwoven the description and principal transactions of 
each independent republic, however small or inconsidera- 
ble: and, by comparing authors seldom read, and not 
frequently consulted for historical materials, have endea- 
voured to trace the intricate series, and to explain the se- 
cret connexion, of seemingly detached events, in order to 
reduce the scattered members 'of Grecian story into one 
perpetual unbroken narrative; a design difficult indeed, 
and new, yet evidently well caldilate^ to promote the 
great purposes of pleasure and utility. 

In the view which I have ta^konof my subject, the 
fluctuation of public affSeiirs; mi the'vicJ3situdes of war 

VOL. I. ,1 
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2 PREFACE. 

and fortune^ appear scarcely the most splendid^ and sure- 
ly not the most interesting portion of Grecian history. By 
genius and fancy^ not less than by patriotism and prow- 
ess^ the Greeks are honourably distinguished among the 
nations of the earth. By the Greeks, and by them alone. 
Literature, Philosophy, and the Fine Arts, were treated 
as important concerns of state, and employed as powerful 
engines of policy. From their literary glory, not only 
their civil, but even their military transactions, derive 
their chief importance and dignity. To complete, there- 
fore my present undertaking, it seemed necessary to unite 
the history of arts with that of empire, and to combbe 
with the external revolutions of war and government, the 
intellectual improvements of men, aad the ever* varying 
picture of human opinions and manners. 

In the execution of this extensive plan, might I assume 
any merit to myself, it would be that of having dilig^itly 
studied the Greek writers, without adopting their preju- 
dices, or copying their narratives with servility. Many 
events, highly interesting to the citizens of Athens or of 
Sparta now interest no mot«; concerning many important 
transactions, anciently too familiar to be explained^ the 
modem reader will reasonably expect informaticm. On 
some occasions, therefore, I found it necessary to concen* 
trate and abridge; 0)1 others to dilate and expatiate; but 
have never sacrificed that due rdation of parts to the 
whole, and to each oth^, or violated tJiat unity of design 
which I was -ainl^itious to attain in the present History, 
by condescend5^g-tO copyfcKf'fcpfii^late. In the Work 
throughout, I have ventured* to Mitk for myself; and my 
opinions, whetj^:?wdl^^ i^li^unded, are, at least, my 
own. V •.: . .\* 
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PREFACE. 3 

The present History was undertaken^ and a considera- 
ble part of it written^ many years ago^ by the advice of 
some persons of taste and learnings who^ having read my 
historical introduction to the Orations of Lysias and Iso- 
crates^ wished to see the whole series of Grecian story 
treated on the same plan. My situation^ and my leisure^ 
enabled me to meet their wish; but before my manuscript 
was prepared for the Press, my studies were interrupted 
by the only employment, not enjoined by some positive 
duty, which I should have aUowei (such are the sanguine 
hopes of authors !) to suspend my literary labours. Du- 
ring that long interval, different portions of Grecian his- 
tory have been ably treated in English, as well as in 
^ foreign languages. Yet, as most of those works still 
remain incomplete^ and as none of them embrace the 
whole extent of my sutject, or at all pre-occupy my plan, 
I venture to offer the present History, deeply sensible as 
I am of its imperfections, to the indulgence of the Public. 

* Among the foreign works, I distinguish with pleasure those of Hr. Meinera 
of Gottingen. To the author of this History it would be very flattfering to find 
the opinions which he hazarded in his introduction to Lysias, confirmed in a 
subsequent work of such a respectable scholar as Mr. Meiners (see his Ges- 
chidite des Luxus der Athenienser, Lemgo 1782,) were it not extremely 
natural that writers, who draw fi*om the same sources, should adrance the same 
facts, and deduce similar conclusions. In the following History, my views of 
the Pythagorean band^ and of the Platonic philoaophy, though sufficiently re- 
mote fh>m vulgar opinion, nearly coincide with those of Mr. Meiners in his 
Geschichte des Ursprungs, Fortgangs, and Verfalls der Wissenchafften in 
Griechenland; that is, "the Ristoiy of the Origin, Progress, and Decay of 
Philosophy in Greece :" a work not yet completed, but which, as far as it ex- 
tends, I will venture to recommend as one of the most valuable and accurate 
treasuries of Greek learning contained in any modem tongue. 
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ANCIENT GREECE. 



CHAP. I. 

View of the Progress of CivUi'zaiion and Power in Oreece^ 
preceding the Trojan Wdr^'^Sistory of that War.-^Bs Cm- 
.sequences. 

Iir the infaacy of society, men are occupied introduc- 
wifh the business of the present hour, forgetful of 
Hie past, and careless of the future. They have neither ability 
nor inclination to contemplate their public transactions in the 
impartial light of history, far less to treasure and to record 
them. Their recent victories over hostile tribes are celebrated 
in the artless song,^ or commemorated by the rude monument; 
but to preserve any regular series of connected events, is a de- 
isign, which they enjoy not the means to execute, scarcely the 
capacity to comprehen^d. 

Their simple and obscure adventures, which thus pass unie- 
membered by themselves, rarely excite the inqvisitive curiosity 
of their more cultivated neighbours* In iremote ages of the 
world, one people became an otyect of attention to another, 
only as they became considerable; for, until the full maturity 

* Tacit AnnaL L iv, c. 41 
TOI^. I. e 
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10 THE HISTORY OF CHAP. 1 

of Grecian refinement, the most polished nations of antiquity 
attempted not to investigate the nature and powers of man in 
the untutored efforts of savage life. The daring spirit, and fierce 
incursions, of the Barbarians in the east of Europe, excited 
terror and consternation among the more civilized and more 
effeminate inhabitants of Lesser Asia^* but the luxurious pride 
of the latter never condescended to examine the origin and his- 
tory of the people who were occasionally the object of their 
fears. The only circumstantial information concerning both 
the Asiatics and the Europeans, must be derived from* the early 
historians of Greece ; and when we reflect on the innumerable 
causes which conspire to bury in oblivion the exploits of rising 
communities, there is reason to wonder that we should know 
so much concerning the ancient state of that country, rather 
than to regret that our knowledge is imperfect. 

It must be allowqd, however, that our materials for the first 
portion of Grecian history, are rather copious than consistent-f 

* The Lydians, Phrygians, &c. History and Fable attest the early civiliza- 
tion, the wealth, and wickedness, of tliose nations. See particularly Herodo- 
tus, 1. i. c. 93 & seq. and Strabo, 1. ^. p. 532. & seq. and 1. :di. and xiii. p. S72. 

f It is sufficient to read Thucydides* introduction to his admired history of 
the Peloponnesian war, to perceive how Uttle correct information could be ob- 
tained by that diligent inquirer into the antiquities of his country. If we ad- 
mit the common chronology, there is reason to believe that the scattered 
fragments of Grecian history were preserved, during thirteen centuries by 
oral tradition. The tales or rhapsodies of the ou)t$ot, or bards, were succeed- 
ed by those of the Cyclic poets, of whom an account is given in Casaubon ad 
Athenseum, 1. vii. c. 4. Salmas. in Solin. & Schwarzius Aldtdorf in Diss, de 
Poetis Cyclicis. Composlition in prose began \nth the use of alphabetic writing 
about six centuries before Christ. PHn. Nat. Hist 1. v. c. 29. The first prose 
writers, or more properly the first -writers were, Phercydes of Syros; Acusilaus 
of Argos ; Hellanicus of Lesbos; Hecatseus, and Dionysius, both of Miletus; the 
last of whom flourished in the 65th Olymp. 520 B. C. and immediately preceded 
Herodotus. Prom the work of Herodotus, which forms, as it were, the shade 
between Epic Poetry and History, we may judge of theVritings of his prede- 
cessors; from whom, and from the Cyclic poets, Anaximenes of Lampsacu^ 
who lived in the time of Alexander the Great, and iModorus Siculus, who liv- 
ed in the time of Julius Casar, compiled the first books of their very extenave 
but inaccurate collections. Apollodorus, Hyg^nus, (and many others, whose 
works are now lost,) combined the more ancient records, whether in prose or 
verse, with the additions and embelUshments of the lyric and tragic Po^ts. 
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CHAP. 1. ANCIENT GREECE. 11 

The subject, hdeed, is.such, as a very caiitiotts writer would 
choose, entirely to ayoid, since, whatever authorities he fol- 
lows, his narrative must, in scmie parts be liable to objecti<Hi.^ 
Yet, it seems essential to the integrity of the present work, to 
explain from what assemblage of nations the G-reeks were» 
formed, and by what fortunate steps they arrived, from feeble 
beginnings, to that condition of manners and society in which 
they, are described by Homer; whose immortal poems, a me- 
teor in the gloom of night, brighten, for a moment, the obscure 
antiquities of his country. 

The traditions of the Greeks agree with the au- First inha- 
thentic records of sacred history, in representing qI^^^ 
the countries afterwards known by the names of 

When the Greek learning became known to tiie Romans, tliis compound of 
history and fable furnished the subject and the incidents of innumerable tPBge- 
dies to Ennius, Accius, Livius Andronicus, &c. After the downfaU of Uoine* 
learning took refuge in the eastern world. The antiquities and early history 
of Greece again became objects of study among the natives of that country; 
but the heterogeneous mass of truth and fiction was rather amalgamated, 
than purified, by Malala, Cedrenus, Tzetza, Constantinus Menasses, and 
other Greeks of the imddie ages. See Heine, Not. ad iEneid. II. and Yoauus 
de Historic. Graecis. With few exceptions, the Greek writers maybe pronoun-* 
ced extremely careless is matters of chronology. Herodotus, who has been 
emphatically styled the father of proiane history, commonly reckons by the 
ages of men. The accurate histories of Thucydides and Xenophon, where 
the time of each event is precisely ascertained, comprehend no more than a 
period of seventy years. Even In their time chronology seems not to have 
been cultivated as a science, since the first specimen of that kind is stud to 
have been given by Demetrius Phalereus, in his a^xo^^^v aafo^^ou^ ; about the 
middle of the fourth century before Christ. The labours of Demetrius were 
corrected and extended by Philocorus in his Atdti, The historian Timaeufl^ 
who flourished in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, first arranged his narniP 
five in the order of Olympiads, which began 776 B. C. His cotempomy So- 
sibius gave a work, intitled ;i;pof Mt; ai^aypaf?; ; ApoUodorus wrote the ciwtcJtH 
Xpovt'Xfj and on such chronologers rests the credit of all later compilers, as 
well as of the Arundefian marbles, which were composed only 264 years be- 
fore Christ. 

• What Strabo (1. ix.) says of the first historians of Attica, "that they differ- 
ed widely from each other (rtofo^ dMitidi>otvf ci)," may be applied to sU profane 
histories of those early timeSk 
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12 THE HISTORY OF CBAP. i* 

Thrace^ Macedon^ and Greece^ as peopled at an eairiief* period 
than any other portion of Ihe western world. The sonihei^i 
comer of Europe^ comprehended between Hie fhirfy'Sixth and 
ferty-first degree of latitude, bordering on Epirus and Mace- 
donia towards the north, and on other sides surroundiBd by the 
sea, was inhabited, above eighteen centuries befat« the Chris- 
tian «era> by many small tribes of hunters and shepherds. 
The Pelas- ^^^^^i^S wbom the Pelasgi and Hellenes were the most 
gi and HeU numerous and powerfuL'^f' The barbarous Pelasgi 
venerated Inachus as their founder; and for a sim^* 
ilar reason, the more humane Hellenes respected Deucalion. 
From his son Hellen, they derived their general appellation, 
which originally denoted a small tribe in Thessaly ;t and from 
The HeUe- I^^rus, Eolus, and Ion,:|: his more remote descen- 
. nes divided dants, they were discriminated by the names of Do- 
Soll«ur«nd ris^s, Eolians, and Ionians.|| The Dorians took pos- 
loniaiis. session of that mountainous district of Greece, after- 
wards called Doris : the lonians, whose name was gradually 
lost hi the more illustrious appellation of Athenians, settled in 
in the less baiTen parts of Attica : and the Eolians peopled 
Elis and Arcadia, the western and inland regions of tiie Pelo- 
ponnesus«$ Notwithstanding many partial emigrations, these 
tiiree^l original divisions of tiie Hellenes generally entertained 
an affection for the establishments which had been preferred 
by the wisdom or caprice of their respective ancestors ; a cir- 
cumstance which remarkably distinguished tiie Hellenic from 
the Pdasgic race. While the former discovered a degree of at- 
tachment to their native land, seldom found in barbarians who 
five by hunting or pasturage, the latter disdaining fixed habi- 
tations, wandered in large bodies over Greece, or transported 
themselves into the neighbouring islands ; and the most consid- 
erable portion of them, gradually removing to the coasts of 
Italy and Thrace, the remainder melted away into the Doric 

* Marm. Oxon. epoch. 6« ApoUodor. Biblioth. 1, ii. 

t Thucydid, 1. i. c. 28. + Strabo^ 1. viii. p. 383. 

B Herodot. 1. i. c. 56. and 1. vii. c. 94. § Diodon Siculus, 1. v. 

1 Heraclid. Pont, apud Atbenxuxny 1. ziv. 
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CHAP. 1. ANCIENT GREECE. 18 

and Ionic tribes. At the distance of twelve centuries^ obscure 
traces of the Pelas^ occurred in several Grecian cities; a dis- 
trict of Thessaly alwajrs retained their name; their colonies 
continued, in the fifth century before Christ, to inhabit the 
southern coast of Italy, and the shores of the Hellespont : and, 
in those widely separated' countries, their ancient affinity was 
recognized in the unifortnity of tiieir rude dialect and barba- 
rous manners, extremely dissimilar to the customs and lan- 
guage of their Grecian neighbours.''^' 

Greece, when delivered from the turbulence of a colonies 
rugged race of men, who never attained much consid- from Egypt 
eration, either in the territories where they original- ® **** 
ly dwelt, or in those to which they afterwards removed, was 
not left to be slowly civilized by the progressive ingenuity of 
the Hellenic, tribes. The happy position of a country^ which^ 
forming as it were the frontier of Europe with Asia, is divided 
only by narrow seas from Egypt and Syria, and situate within 
reach of those parts ot the East which were ancientiy most 
flourishing and populous, naturaiUy invited the visits of travel- 
lers, and attracted the establishment of colonies. These tran- 
sient visits, or temporary settlements, were marked by many 
signal benefits, the memory of which was long preserved by 
the gratitude of Greece, and their merit probably exaggerated 
by her fondness for panegyric. Even those Grecian communi- 
ties, which justly Claimed the honour of superior antiquity, ac- 
knowledged themselves indebted to strangers for the most im- 
portant discoveries, not only in religion, but in agriculture, 
and the arts ; and contented themselvesj with the glory of ha- 
ving dilfused a borrowed light over the melancholy gloom df 
ignorance which overspread their neighbours.! But national 
vanity at length produced a material change in the tradition. 
When the refined descendants of the rude Greeks viewed with 
complacence their own superiority in arts and arms to all tiie 
nations around them, they began to suspect that the Gods 
alone were worthy to have reared the infancy of a people who 

• Herodot. 1. i. Dionys. Halicarn. 1, i, Pausan. 1. vui. 
f Isocrat. Panegyr. passim. 
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14 THE HISTORt OF CHAP. 1. 

eminently excelled the rest of mankind. To the Gods they 
transferred the merit of the many useful inventions communis 
cated by the generous humanity of their ancient visitants ; an 
ostentatious fiction, coloui*ed by a faint semblance of trntb, ' 
since the worship of several divinities was introduced at the 
same time, and by the same persons,"* who made known the, 
arts most subservient to the purposes of human life.f 
New colo- While fable thus disguised the benefits conferred 
lues from ijy the first transitory voyages into Greece, history 
Countries, preserved the memory of four permanent establish- 
ments, formed successively in that country by foreigners. 
From the middle of the sixteenth, to the middle of the four- 
teenth century before Christ, an inundation of Egyptians, Phe- 
nicians, and Phrygians overflowed the Hellenic coasts. The 
causes s^signed for these emigrations are highly consonant to 
the manners of remote antiquity, as described by sacred and 
profane authors : hatred of a rival, impatience of a superior, 
in one instance the persecution of a brother and an enemy, and, 
in general, that uneasy restlessness of disposition, which uni- 
versally prevails among men, who have become sensible of 
their own powers, without having sufficiently learned to di- 
rect them to the happy pursuits of arts and industry.:): The 
principle colonies were conducted by Cecrops|| and Danaus, 
A. c. 1556. Egyptians, who respectively settled in Athens and 
1485. Argos ; Cadmus,$ a Phenician, who founded Thebes 
i35o! in BoBotia; and Pelops, a Phrygian,^ whose descen- 
dants, intermarrying with those of Danaus, king of 
Argos, and Tyndareus, king of Lacedaemon or Sparta, acqui- 
red in the person of Agamemnon, so powerful an ascendant in 
the Peloponnesus.** The family of Deucalion still reigned in 

* The Tytans, Idaei Dactyli, Triptolemus, &c. Compare Diodor. Sicul. 1. 
V. and Isocrat. Panegyr. 
f Diodor. Sicul. 1. v. Isocrat. Panegyr. 
t Isocrat. Hellen. sub initio. Pind. Olymp. 1. 

I Strabo, 1. ix. and Plut. in Theseo. § Strabo, ibid, and Isocrat. Hellen^ 
T Isocrat. Panathen. Thucydid. 1. i. Diodor. 1. iv. 
** Thucyd. 1. i. Dipdor. 1. 4. Isocrat Panathen. 
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Tbessaly ; butTbebeS; Athens^ Argos^ and Sparta^ wbich vfero 
long regarded as the principal cities of Greece, thus fell undei; 
the dominion of four foreign lines of princes^ whose exploits, 
and glory, and misfortunes, are immortalized by the first and 
noblest productions of Grecian genius. "^ 
k^ The countries, which these adventurers abandoned, imppove- 
had not, according to modern ideas, attained a very Soduccd 
high degree of maturity in laws and government. It ^Y ^^^ 
cannot, however, be doubted, that, the natives of into 
Egypt and the East were acquainted with many, im- ^^^^^^e. 
provements unknown to the Hellenic teibes. Conjectures are 
not to be placed in the rank of facts ; yet, in matters so andent 
and obscure, we may be allowed to conjecture from the only 
facts on record, that the invaders of Greece introduced into 
that country the knowledge of the Phenician alphabet ; improv- 
ed the practice of agriculture; multiplied the rites of religion ; 
discovered to the Greeks several uses of the metals, but, on the 
other hand, gradually adopted, in their turn, the Grecian lan- 
guage, and generally conformed to the Grecian custouis and iu- 
stitutions.! 

The introduction of the Phenician alphabet was The Pheni- 
an improvement too delicate and refined to be imme- bet! ^ ^ 
diately attended with any important consequences. 
The gross understandings of the Hellenes could not easily com- 
prehend the utility of such an ingenious invention. The knowl- 
edge of it was acquired and preserved by a fei^ individuals:|: of 

* The works of Homer and Pindar, and the writings of the Greek tragedians. 
In these, and scarcely any where else, the stories of Cadrnjis^ Semele, Bacchus, 
Amphitryon, Hercules, Oedipus, &c. may be read wit|b>leasurc and advan- 
tage ; for as Strabo, 1. ix. says, ** All there is monstrous aff tragic land." 

f Compare Herodotus, L v. c. 59. 1. vii. passim. Monfeucon, Palseograpli. 
Grace. 1. 2. Plin. 1. v. c. 56 & 57. Hyginus, Fab. 274. and Ephorus apud Dio- 
dor. 1. V. 

^ Herodotus mentions three inscriptions on three tripods, consecrated in the 
temple of Ismenian ApoUo. The first of ^Jnphitryon ; the second, of the son 
of Hippocon ; the third, of Laodamus the son of Eteocles. The inscriptions on 
the shields of the heroes who beseiged the capital of Eteocles, are noticed by 
JEschylus, in his tragedy entitled, " The Seven against Thebes." Yet we know 
irom Homer, Iliad Ti. that when Prwtus sent Bellerophon to the King of Ly- 
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more enlightened minds : but the far greater part of the nation 
long contented themselves with the ancient mode of picture- 
writings which, however limited in its application, seemed suffix 
cient to express the simplicity of their rude ideas. 
Sevetaluaes ^^^ Phenicians were well acquainted witiithe pre- 
of the me- cious metals as the medium of exchange. But the 
uniform transactions of the Greeks, as yet required 
not any such nicety of refinement. Even during the Trojan 
war, cattie, being the commodity of most general demand, was 
universally regarded as the most convenient measure of value.^ 
It is not easy to determine whether gold or iron be more advan- 
tageous to man, the one by exciting his industry, the othw by 
seconding that industry in all the variety of useful arts. The 
Extenaioii ^i^icovery of iron in Greece afforded the necessary 
of agricul- implements of agriculture, the gradual extension of 
^^^^' which alike improved the sterility of the soil, and the 

cia, he g;ave him, not a written letter, but aijfiata Xyypa, mournful sig^s. Wri- 
ting could not be common till many centuries afterwards, since the first written 
laws were given in Greece only six centuries before Christ. Herodot. 1. ii. 
Strabo, 1. vi. 

* In a well-known passage, Hpmer, after mentioning other articles with 
which the Greeks purchased wine, adds, wvtoiat ^osgai, '< with oxen them- 
selves." Some scholiasts and commentatoi-s have imagined, that the /3ov$ of 
Homer was a coin stamped with the fig^e of an ox, said to have been intro- 
duced by Theseus. Vid. Plut. in Theseo. But were it allowed, which is ve- 
ry improbable, that Theseus had a mint, it would still be improbable that 
Homer meant such a coin, for, in the episode of Glaucus and Diomed, he says, 
that the former gave his gulden armour, worth a hundred oxen, for the brazen 
armour of the latter, worth only nine .Now we know from Pollux Onomast^ L 
ix. c. 7, that the coin /3(w$, at whatsoever time it was introduced, continued to 
be valued at two drachms. Diomed's arms, therefore, upon the supposition 
of the scholiasts, must have been worth about nine shillings ; and Glaucus's, 
which were of massy gold, worth only lune pounds. Talents of gfold are of- 
ten mentioned by Homer. They were proposed as prizes to combatants, and 
offered as dedications in temples, but too valuable to serve as current specie^ 
Homer and Herodot passim. Nofuofta, money is derived £rom vo/ms, law, 
because, as Aristotle says, w fva^h cAXa vofM, {$**, '^the origin of money is 
not natural, but conventional and arbitrary.'' But in Homer's time, the word 
vofMi was used in a quite different sense : pofii^fMb must therefore have been 
derived from it at a later period. Com. Iliad, h xx. v. 249. and Aristot Ethic. 
Nicom. L T. c. 5. 
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rudeness of the inhabitants. Before the forival of Egjrptian 
colonies^ the cultivation of the ground might occasionally 
employ the divided industry of scattered fauiilies ; but this valu- 
able art was not considered as d.n object of general concern. 
Cecrops first engaged the wandering hunters or shepherds of 
Attica to unite in villages of husbandmen. Com, whifii, and 
oil, rewarded their useful l^.bours;'*' and these productions, be- 
ing acquired by common toil, were regarded, with the ground 
itself,,as a common property.f 

The idea of an exclusive and permanent right to Religious 
all the uses of a piece of land, whether belonging to 
communities or to individuals, is one of the most interesting 
steps in the progress of society. In Greece, this invaluable 
right was immediately followed by such institutions as tended 
to secure its enjoyment, and to check the injustice of man, 
who is seldom wilUng to acquire, by slow labour, what he 
can ravish by sudden violence. The salutary influence of 
religion was employed on this important occasion. We are 
told by several writers, that the practice of agriculture, and 
the rites of religion, were introduced at the same time.:|: But 
these autlior^ also inform us, that their pretended founders of 
religious worship abolished the use of living sacrifices ;|| a cus- 
tom, which evidently supposes the prior establishment of an 
ancient and more bloody superstition. Yet in this humane pro- 
hibition, we may perhaps discern a laudable attempt to correct 
the barbarity of the Greeks, and to raise the new occupation of 
agriculture above the ancient employment of hunting. 

Before and during the time that the Hellenic The ^^^' 
tribes received continual accessions of population their coio- 
from distant countries, they were no less dilierent in "iesandlan- 

g^age over 

sending forth their own colonies. As they origbially Greece. 

• Pausan. 1. 3. ;^schyl. Eumen. 

j- The tsfisvoi, or cut of ground, so often mentioned in Homer, as bestowed 
by general consent on admired kings and chiefs, might have suggested this 
observation, which seems to have escaped notice, though attended, as we shaU 
find, with very important consequences. 

^ Biodor. Pausan. Apollod. 

fl 0€w^ xoprtoij ayaS^iw, ftta^/ui; avyidOw* Porpb, de Abstinent, iv. 22. 
vol. I. 3 
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subsisted by hnnHngf fishing and pastura^, a large extemtcf to*- 
fiimy was requisite to supply them idth the necessaries of life. 
They were not afflic*eil by the oppressive terrors of despotism f 
they werelongQiMtquainted with the gentle, but powerful opera- 
tion of reguUr government ; and without subjection to the one or 
the otbeff it is scarcely possible for men to live togeOier in larg» 
societies. When any of their communities seemed inconveni- 
ently numerous, they divided it into sev^al portioos, of which 
the principal kept possession of fheir original seats, while the 
others occupied and peopled the surrounding territories. It 
was thus that the Eolians dispersed themselves through many 
parts of the Peloponnesus ; the unfortunate Sisy^us,* who 
founded the city of Corinth, being a descendant of Eolus; and 
the ancestc^rs of the wise Nestor, who reigned in sandy Pylos^ 
being sprung from the same Eolic racef. A considerable divi^ 
sion of the lonians settled along the southern shores of the Co- 
rinthian gulf, in the {»^vince which, eighty years after the Tto^ 
jan war, changed the name of Ionia for that of Achaia.^: The 
territory beyond the Corinthian isthmus was parcelled out 
among innumerable subdivisions of the Hellenic tribes.|| When 
the continent of Greece seemed sufficiently populous, the Athe- 
nians gave inhabitants to the isle of £ub»a; and, many cen- 
turies brfore the famous establishments formed by the Greeks 
on the coasts of Asia Minor, of Italy, and of Thrace, the Dori- 
ans had sent a colony to Crete,$ and the Eolians, under the 
conduct of Dardanus, had planted the eastern banks of the Hel- 
lespont.^ During the Trojan war, the inhabitants of those va- 
rious and widely separated countries used the same language 
spoken by the Hellenes, and acknowledged the general influ- 
ence of the same principles and manners. Unless it is suppos- 
ed, therefore, that not only the Phrygians, but the Phenicians 
and Egyptians, originally spoke the same Hellenic tongue, it 
seems reasonable to conjecture, that the colonies conducted by 

* Koi Xtcfv^ tiatSsw xfKvttpa cA/yco txovtok* Homer. Odyss. 

fPausan. in Corinthet. Messen. 

t Strabo, 1. vii. | Id. ibid. Pausan. and Diodor. 

§ Diodor. ibid. Strabo, L Tii. p. 496, 

Y Ser7iu0 in Mutid, UI. 
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CecFops, C^kdmus and Daiiaa% gradually adopted the language 
Qf the aborigiBes oC Gjpeeee.'^ 

A siag^ r^Bectkm afpfsars suffioimt taprote^ that instltutioiift 
thejr likewise conformed to. the Grecian iostitiitiQiia m^^oT^ 
of govemmeat* The iBfl^Ue rigour of despatism^ Hellenesp 
whic^ has in. all ages iH^Tail^ in Egyptf and the East, was 
unknown to the conqu^srors of Troy. Since the absolute power 
of king^ was not acknq wiedged duriag a period of war and dan- 
ger* requiring the strictest niiUtary sidMirdiiiation; and^ since* 
the Greeks preserved theirfreedoQiy after the increasing wealth 
of niany centuries had a tendency to i^pare them for servi- 
tude i it cawot reasonably be 8wpposed».that an Oriental sys- 
tem of oppression should have prevailed in the more early ages 
of poverty and independence4 

The Ph^cians being considered as the principal Bappy »^* 
navigators and merchants of the ancient world. It is Greeee for 
commonly believed tbat.the e3;:an^^of the Fhenician commerce. 

• Herodotus, 1. v. c. 58. says, that the colony of Cadmus changed their 
speech, heing surrounded by the lonians, an Hiellenic tribe. He saysfiiitber, 
tbaty. together with their hu^^uage, they ehang«d the power of some of their 
letters. He acknowledges that the Cadmeians, or Fhenleians, communicated 
to the lonians the use of letters; but the lonians, he says» adapted the Fheni- 
cian alphabet to the sounds of their own language. The eastern tongues are in 
general extremely deficient in vowels. It is, or rather was, much disputed, 
whether the ancient Orientals used any characters to express them. Thdr 
Iangufiges» therefore, mui^ have had an inflexible thickness of sound, ex- 
tremely different from the vocal harmony of the Greek, which abounds not 
only in vowels but in diphthongs. This circumstance denotes, in the Greeks, 
organs of perception more acute, elegant, and discerning. They felt such' 
faint variations of liquid sounds, as escaped the dulness of Asiatic eara^ tuid hi- 
vented marks to express them. Th^ey distinguished, in this manner,, not otiif 
their artidulation, but their quantity, and afterwards their muncal intonation^ 
as shall be explained hereafter, in treating of the Grecian music and poetry. 

f The government of the Egyptians, as well as of the Asiatics, is uniformly 
represented in Scripture as an absolute monarchy. Herodotus and Diodorua 
mention some laws of the Egyptians, which seem to circumscribe the power of 
their kings. But these laws, if well examined, will confirm the observalion in 
the text They were established, not in fiivour of the nation at large, but of 
the priests and soldiers. The throne of Egypt was supported by the altar, 
and defended by the sword ; and what despotism can be upheld but by the 
same means P 

t See the principles estabUshed by Tacitus de Mor, German. 
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colonies first taught the Greeks tobra^e the dangers of the sea^ 
and to maintain a commercial intercourse with each other^ aa 
well as with foreign nations. But it is sufficient to throw a 
glance on the geograghy of Greece^ to perceive how naturally 
commerce, without foreign aid, might have arisen spontaneous- 
ly in that highly-favoured country. The continent, itsdf, wash- 
ed on three sides by the sea, is surrounded by innumerable 
islands, abounding in excellent harbours. The variety of soild 
and productions is greater, perhaps, than in any other part of 
the world, of an equal extent. All the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, comprehending the most beautiful, and anciently, the 
most flourishing part of the earth, are more accessible to Greece 
than to any neighbouring country. Tet, it appears from the 
light of history, that the Greeks did not early avail themselves 
of their fortunate situation, or of the supposed lessons of their 
Phenician instructers. 

Circumstan- Many circumstances ronspirp^ to prolong the in- 
ces which fancy of their nation, and to retard, during several 

retarded x • au • • x • n 

the pro- centunes, their improvement in commerce, as well as 
gressof so- i^ agriculture, and the other useful arts. The sur- 
Greece. face of Greece is more indented by creeks and rivers, 
^oi^t^*^^ and more roughened by mountains and promontories, 
than that of any other part of Europe. These natu- 
ral divisions kept the different communities in a state of sepa- 
ration and hostility. The ideas of their ancient consanguinity 
and common origin were weakened or effaced by the perpetual 
conflux of foreigners. They could not travel beyond their own 
narrow districts without being exposed to the insults of ene- 
mies. These insults excited resentment j mutual injuries were 
ofi*ered and retorted ; each city was at war with its neighbours : 
Smallness ^^^ *^® smcMness of the Grecian states, a circum- 
of the diffe- stance which, during the happy ages that form the 
^^ ® ^** subject of the present history, tended to break the 
force of custom and opinion, and to encourage that noble emu- 
lation so fEivourable to the progress of virtue and science, thus 
produced, in less fortunate times, an effect of the most opposite 
nature, choaked the seeds of order, and repressed the feeble 
shoots of art3 and humanity. 
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The metals^ originally destined to promote the The cotsts 
peaceful labours of man, were converted into power- ^^S. ^ 
ful instruments of destruction ; and while the land 
was ravaged by the swordy tiie sea was covered with pirt^jes. 
The Phenicians, the Carians, and the inhabitants of the Greek 
islands in general^ considered navigation, not as the means of 
uniting nations by mutual intercourse and commerce, but as a 
happy expedient for enabling the poor and the brave to plun- 
der the rich territories of their less warlike neighbours. The 
coasts of Greece, though in early times 'their bleak forbidding 
aspect might have repelled the avarice of freebooters, yet, from 
the proximity of their situation, and the valuable cargoes of 
hardy slaves in which they abounded, were continually infest- 
ed by naval descents. The unfortified places near the shore 
surrendered witiiout resist^ice; the fruits of their painfiil in- 
dustry were plundered or destroyed, and the most valuable por- 
tion of their inhabitants dragged into captivity. The prac- 
tice of piracy and invasion was not a temporary resource of 
war, prompted by necessity, or a just revienge : it grew into an 
ordinary profession, which was so far from being deemed dis- 
honourable, that it conferred much glory and renown on those * 
who exercised it with skill and bravery.* 

During this disordered state of society, the arts of The inland 
peace were almost entirely neglected, and Greece vadedbysa- 
was ready to be plunged into the grossest barbar- ^*^«»- 
ism, by its domestic dissensions. The irruptions of the Thra- 
cians, Amazons and other northern savages, threatened to ac- 
celerate this melancholy event, and to complete the ruin of tiie 
unhappy Hellenes.f But it may be observed in 'the affairs of 
human life, that any extraordinary measure'ofgood or evil, com- 
monly leads men to dread, or to expect, a sudden revolution of 
fortune; a natural sentiment, which, though liable to be abused 
by credulity and superstition, is founded on the firm basis of 

* Thucydid. 1, 1, 6cj xocffAO^ xoSm^ 'twygo ipov. The explanation in the text 
seems more consonant to Grecian manners in those ages, than that of the scho- 
liasts, translated thus by Mr, Rochford, **Chez qui la piraterie ^toit exerc^e 
avec une certaine probity," M. de 1' Acad. v. 39. 

fLyaas Orat Funeb. 
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experience. Tbe rudiments ef the most usefal deigns are sug- 
gested always by Becessify^ often by calamity. The iiu^oaite 
of the wild mou^taiBeers of Thrace^ and of other Barbarians 
more remotj^, whose destructive cruelty may be uiiderstQod by 
the unexanipled fury with which even tiie feebler sej^* carried 
on the ravages; of war^ occasioned the first iBstitu^n which 
restored siMne degree of preseBt tranquillity to Greece^ and laid 
the feundatioB of its future grandeur. 

Gircumstan- "^^ northern districts of Thes^y being peculi- 
668 which arly exposed to invasion^ tiie petty princes of that 
d^e*^ yroviBce entca^d into a confederacy for their mutual 
€^?«?e- defence.! They assembled in spring and autumn at 
tbefLn- Th^rmopybey a place afterwards so illustrious, and 
phictj^nic fj^^ governed by JimpMctyim, a descendant of Deu- 
calion^ whose name is immortalized in the Jim- 
pMdy<mic counciU The advantages which the confederates 
derived fitojxi this measure^ were soon percdived by their 
ne%hbours. The central states gradually acceded to their 
aUiance^ and, about the middle of the fourteenth century before 
Christ, Acrisius, king of Argos, and oth^ p*inces of the Pelo- 
' ponnesuis, were allowed to share the benefits and security of 
this usdul association. 

Apffonautic After this event, the Amphictyons appear to have 
expedition, loi^ confined themselves to the original purpose of 
A. c. 12 . ^^^ institution. The states, whose measures were 
directed by this assembly, found sufficient occupation in defend- 
ing their own territories ; and near a century elapsed, before 
they undertook, bycoi^mon consent, any distant expedition. 
Sut it was not to be expected that their restless activity could 
be always exhausted in defensive war. The establishment 
of the Amphictyons brought ti^ether the diieCs most distin- 
guished by birth and bravery. Glory smd emulation, prompted 

* The Amazons. See Lysias Orat. Funeb. and Herodotus iv. 110. Tet the 
existence of these warlike females was doubted as early as the days of the Em- 
peror Hadrian, as we learn from Arrian : but what is said by that judicious and 
manly historian, seems sufficient to dispel the doubt. See Arrian expedit, 
Alexan. 1. vii. p. 156. 

t Marm. Oxon. £. 5. 
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thetn to aitns, and reTcstige directed those anus agai^fit tiie 
Barbariains. Jason, Admetas, and otbst cbieftaiBS of Thessa- 
Iff^ hating equipped a SHiall fleet in the neighbottiing harhoar 
of IiAto»9 and particulariy the i^ip Argo, ot saperioi* sfaee and 
eonstrnctioii to any h^Sure kftown, were animated witti a desiri 
to "Tisit fiireign lands, tb plant colonies in those patts of thiM 
that qipeared most delightfol, and to retort on their inhahitante 
the injuries which Greece had s^iTered fSrom strang^»«.f T%e 
princes of the nortt having prochumed this spirited design 
over the Central and southern provinces, the standard of ent^-^ 
prise and glory was speedily snrronnded by tiie flower of the Ore- 
dan yonth4 who eageily embraced this honourable opptn^nity 
to signsdize thdr manly valour* Peleus, Tydeus, Telamon, 
and, in general, t^ fathers of those heroic chiefs, who, in the 
succeeding age, shon^ with distinguished lustre in the plains 
of Troy, are numbered among the leaders of the Argonauts. 
TTiey were accompanied by the diosen warriors, and by the 
venerable prophets, of their respective tribes ; by an JEscula- 
pius, the admired father of the healing art, and by the divine 
Orpheus,!! whose sublime genius was worthy to celebrate the 
amazing series of their advratures. 

These adventures, however, have been too much adorned by 
the graces of Poetry, to be the proper subjects for historical 
composition. The designs of the Argonauts are veiled, under 
the allegorical, or at least doubtful, phrase, ^< of carrying off 
the golden fleece f^ which, though easily explained, if we ad- 
mit the report fliat the inhabitants of the* eastern banks of the 
Euxine extended fleeces of wool, in ^rder to collect the golden 
particles which were carried down by the torrents from Mount 

. * Their names are mentioned by Apollodonis, Diod. Siculus, Pindar, ApoU 
lonius, &c. 

f Herodot. 1. i. Diodor. Sicul. 1. iv. t PindaTr Pjrthic. iv. 

I The testimony of Plato de Repub. 1. x. of Isocrates in Busirid. sufficiently 
attest the poetical fame of Orpheus. The Argonautica, and other works as- 
cribed to him, are collected by Eschenbachius, and published at Nurembei^gf 
1702. That these, howeycr, are the productions of a later age, appears from 
innumerable circumstances, some of which are mentioned by Fabricius, Bib, 
Graecvoli. p. 120. 
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Caucasus^'ii' is yet described by sttch various language by an- 
cient writers, that almost every modem who examines the sub* 
ject, thinks himself entitled to offer, by way of explanation^ 
some new conjectore of his own. But in opposition to the 
most approved of these conjectures, we may venture to affirm, 
that the voyage to Colchis was not undertaken with a view to 
establish extensive plans of commerce,! or to search for mines 
of gold, far less to learn the imaginary art of converting other 
substances into that precious metal }^ all such motives suppos- 
ing a degree of speculation and refinement unknown in that 
age to the gallant but untutored youth of Thessaly. The real 
object of the expedition may be discovered in its effects. The 
Argonauts fought, conquered, and plundered ;|| they settled a 
colony on the shores of the Euxine ;$ and carried into Greece 
a daughter of the King of Colchis, the celebrated Medea,5T a 
princess of Egyptian extraction, whose crimes and enchant- 
ments are condemned to eternal infamy in the immortal lines 
of Euripides. 

Important Notwithstanding many romantic fictions that 
consequen- disfigure the story of the Argonauts, their under- 
Argonautic taking appears to have been attended with a con- 
expedition, siderable and a happy effect on the manners and 
character of tlie Greeks. From the sera of this celebrated ex- 
pedition, we may discover not only a more daring and more 
enlargjBd spirit of enterprise, but a more decisive and rapid 
progress towards civilization and humanity. The sullen and 
unsociable chiefs, whose acquaintance with each other most 
commonly arose from acts of mutual hostility, hitherto gave full 
scope** to the sanguinary passions which characterize Bar- 
barians. Strength and courage were almost the only qualities 
which they admired : they fought and plundered at the head 
of their respective tribes, while the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring districts were regarded as fit objects only to excite 

* Strabo, 1. xi. p. 499. -j- Eustath. in Homer. 

i Suidas, Memoires de PAcadem. v. 9. Exped. Argon. 
II Diodor. Ibid. § Xenoph. Anabas. ^ Euripid. Med. 

** This was the brazen age described by Heaiod. Oper. & Di. 1. i. y. 142 — 
155. and by Plutarch in the life of TTieseus. 
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their rage, and gratify their rapacity. But these Ctomge of 
gloomy warriors, having exerted their joint valour ™*™**"* 
in a remote expedition, learned the necessity of acquiring more 
simiable virtues, as well as of adopting more liberal notions of 
the public interest* Military courage and address might alone 
procure them the resptet of their immediate followers, since 
the safety of the little community often depended on the war- 
like abilities of the chieftain ; but, when several tribes had 
combined in a common enterprise, there was less dependence 
on the prowess of any single leader. Emulation and interest 
naturally rendered all these leaders as jealous of each other^ 
as desirous of the public esteem ; and, in order to acquire this 
esteem, it was necessary to enhance the renown of martial 
spirit by the more valuable"*^ virtues of justice and humanity. 
When this glorious field first opened to the ambi- The heroic 
tion of the Greeks, they cultivated it witii a degree *««• 
of energy equally ardent and successful. Innumerable were 
the exploits of Hercules, of Theseus, and of the divine sons of 
Lteda,ii and undertaken with infinite toil and danger, to pro^ 
mote the interest and safety, not of their particular tribes, but 
of the general confederacy. The Grecian woods and mounr 

♦ Heaiod marks this change of manners. It happened between the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts and the siege of Thebes, since the latter was the 
first exploit in which his new race of men, ysvo^ Stxatof epov xoa apEtw, ** a- 
more just and nobler race,'* weife engaged. See Hesiod. Oper, & Di. L i. v. 
155—165. 

f <^ In order to obtain the immortal fruits of merit," says Aristotle, in his 
beautiful Ode to Virtue, 

6 Bws HpaxXr^s, 
AijSai ttxovpoi, fioXJua avstXaaav, 

Aca$ t^ Acdoo Bofiou vp^ov, ' 

lliis ode, which is preserved in Diogen. Laert in Aristot. and in Athenxus, 
1. XV. c. 16. proves the mind of the Stagyrite to have been as lofty as capa- 
cious : and, while it comprehended the whole circle of science, capable of 
reaching, in lyric poetry, the highest flights of Pindar and Horace. The 
latter, probably, had Aristotle in view, in ode 3. b. 3. 

Hac arte Pollux, & vagus Hercules 

Innixns, arces atligit igneas. 
But in the order of his nsmes he is not so faithfiil to chronology, 
vol. I. 4 
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tains abounded in lions, boars and other fierce animals,^ that 
often roamed from their haunts, and spread terror and desola- 
tion through the adjoining valleys. The valleys themselves 
teemed with men of brutal strength and courage, who availed 
themselves of the weakness of government to perpetrate horrid 
deeds of violence and cruelty. The first worthies of Greece, 
animated rather with the daring and useful, than with the ro« 
mantic spirit of chivalry, set themselves with one accord to 
remedy evils which threatened the existence of society. Their 
adventures have, doubtless, been embellished by the elegant 
fancy of poets and orators ; but they will remain eternal mo- 
numents of generous magnanimity, which sacrifices the in- 
stinctive love of ease and pleasure to the acquired taste for - 
glory and renown.f 

The war of '^'*® ^*^® ^^ ^*^ *^^ peace gradually improved 
Thebes. with the progress of humanity ; and the first gene- 
' ral enterprise, which succeeded the expedition of the 
Argonauts, proves that whole communities, as well as indivi- 
duals, had begun to respect the virtues most essential to pub- 
lic happiness. The war of Thebes has deserved, therefore, to 
be recorded; while the more ancient hostilities between the 
Hellenic tribes, of which justice was not even the pretence, but 
lust or avarice the only cause, and wealth or beauty the only 
prize/ are universally condemned to oblivion. Contempt of an 
ancient oracle, the involuntary crimes of Oedipus, and the 
unnatural cruelty of his sons^ involved the royal famUy of 
Thebes in that maze of csdamities, appropriated in all ages, 
from Sophocles:!^ to Voltaire, as favourite subjects of the tragic 
muse. £teocles and Pol3riiices (these were tiie miserable sons 

• In the shield of Hercules, Hesiod describes a boar fighting with a lion, 
and ^almost prevailing in the combat. That animal was no less terrible on 
the opposite coast of Asia than in Greece, as we learn from Herodotus, 1. i. 
c. 34^ & seq. 

t Isocrat. Hellen. Encom. & Panegyr. Lysias & Demosthen. Orat. Funebr. 
Pausan. Attic. 

4 I might have said -Eschylus, whose «* Seven against Thebes" is founded 
on the history related in the text. But the name of Sophocles will bring to 
the mind of «very reader of taste and humanity^ the Oedipus Tyrsuuius^ and 
particiUarly the Oedipus Coloneus. 
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• 

of Oedipus) having hastened the death, and drawn down the 
maledictions^ of their unhappy father, agreed to sway, by 
turns,\the Theban sceptre. Eteocles, the elder brother, reign- 
ed during the first year; but his ambitious temper, corrupted 
h^ihe honours of royalty, refused to resign the throne at the 
appointed term of his command. His rival, Polynices, mar- 
ried the daughter of Adrastus, King of Argos, who enabled 
his son-in-law to assert, by force of arms, his just pretensions 
to the alternate inheritance. The allied princes, reinforced 
by Tydeus, Capaneus, and three other chiefs, marched to 
Thebes at the head of seven bands of armed followers, who 
invested the seven gates of the city. The Thebans, impattent 
of confinement witibin the walls of a place ill provided wiUi 
supplies, yielded to the martial ardour of Eteocles, and re- 
pelled the assailants by a vigorous sally, in which the most 
illustrious combatants fell on both sides, and the wretched 
brothers perished by mutua.1 wounds; The cause of the war 
being removed by this homd.catastropt^, the Argives craved 
leave to bury their dead ; but the Thebans, exasperated against; 
the daring invaders of their country, returned them an answer, 
which, according to the principles of that age, bade defiance 
to the dictates of nature, and the precepts of religion. In this 
extremity, Adrastus, the only chief who survived the battle, 
had recourse to the humane piety of the Athenians, who, unin- 
fluenced by motives of ambition or interest, took arms in de- 
fence of public justice,* and compelled the cruel obstinacy of 
the Thebans to grant the last melancholy honours to the ashes 
of their deceased enemies."^ At the distance of ten years, the 
more fortunate sons of the chiefis who bad fallen before the 
Theban walls, resented, with the fiiry of i*eligious rage, the 
indignities that had been impiously offered to the manes of 
their fathers. They again laid siege to the guilty city, destroy- 
ed the Jives and property of many of the inhabitants, dragged 
many into captivity, and compelled the remainder to acknow- 
ledge, as their king, the infant son of the injured Polynices.f 

* Lysias Oral. Funeb. 

t Confer. Homer. L iv. v. 337. & passim. Hesiod. Op. & Di. JEschy], S|€p- 
tem contra Thebas. L3Esias Orat Funeb. Statius Thebaid. ApoUod. 1, iii. 
Diodor. 1. iv. Pauaan. in Bccotic. 
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Citiumstan- In theii* progress towards civilization^ the Greeks 
f^o«a«d^ perceived the advantages of political confederacy, 
the pro- before 'they became sensible to the benefits of civil 
f^s^Ster- ^***^*** "^^^ necessity of providing for defence 
naltranquil- against the assaults of foreign enemies, and the^a* 
Greda^^ tural dictates of interest and ambition, unfolded the 
states. idea of a federal association between different com* 

munities, before the members of any one state had been suf- 
ficiently united in the system of domestic policy. Various 
dusters Of towns and villages, situated in winding valleys, di- 
vided by lofty mountains,, acknowledged the authority of kings 
or chieftains, who led forth their warlike youth to glory and 
danger. Summoned to arms against foreign enemies, they 
readily flocked to the standard of their king, and received with 
implicit submission, his xommands in the field : but, when no 
common cause roused their emulation, or excited their valour, 
the inhabitants of each little township aspired at independent 
jurisdiction, and the nominal subjects of the same prince often 
terminated theif diffi^r^ces by the decision of the 9Word.* 
*rhe exam- To cement such disorderly communities by laws 
t)le of Crete, and government, required an acquaintance with 
some more civilized people, among whom the effects of this 
happy union visibly prevailed. Such an example fortunately 
occurred in the wise institutions and policy of the Cretans, 
which are represented not only as the most ancient, but the 
best regulations, that ever were established in any portion of 
the Grecian territory*! The celebrated island, which fable has 
Signified With the imaginary honour of giving birth to some of 
the gods:): of Greece, is entitled to the real praise of communi- 
cating to that country many useful improvements. 
cmnstanceT I* bad bcen early planted, as we had occasion al- 
oftiiatia- ready to observe, by a colony of Dorians. This 
colony, which received various|j accessioiis from 
Greece, enjoyed two advantages above their brethren on the 
continent. Their insular sit^d.tion left them exposed, indeed^ 

* Thucydid. 1. i. Plut. in Theseo, 

t Plat, de Leg. Sc in Minoe. Aristot. Pol. 1. li. Phit in Lycurgp. 

^Hei^od. Theog. | Homers ISiad. 1. xix. v. 172, $cc. 
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to naval depredations, bat delivered them f|*om those fierce in- 
cursions by land, which often disAgured and desolated the mo- 
ther country. A favourable gale wafted the unskilful mariners 
of antiquity from the shores of Crete to the capital of Egypt 
The facility of communication thus introduced between the 
two countries an habitual intercourse, from which the barba- 
rous islanders had nothing to lose, and every thing to gain. 
Bhadamanthus,"^ and otiiers of their early kings or chieftains, 
whom interest or curiosity carried into Egypt and the East, 
appear to have had sagacity fo observe, and dexterity to em- 
ploy, several of the inventions and institutions of those power- 
ful and civilized kingdoms, for the useful purpose of confirming 
tlieir own authority, and bridling the fierce passions of their 
countrymen. 

The elder Minos is peculiarly distinguished for The elder 
])romoting this beneficial design. The doubtful ap- 
pellation of. Son of the Ocean, which perhaps, he might derive 
from his numerous voyages, leaves it uncertain whether he 
was a native Cretan, or a foreigner. In the countries which 
he had visited, he observed certain families invested, from 
time immemorial, with unbounded honours, as the immediate 
vicegerents of the divinity. The uncultivated, but free-bom 
genius of Greece, always rejected this odious profanation ; and 
the prudence of Minos aspired only to obtain that respect for 
his office, which he would have vainly solicited for his person. 
We are not informed by what virtues, civil or military, he 
acqi^ired, before the establishment of his laws, an extraordinar 
ry influence among the Cretans. But, as slaves multiplied to 
such a degree in the island during his reign, that agriculture 
and the mechanic arts were exercised by them alone, there is 
reason to conjecture that he had been extremely successful in 
war against his neighbours, and no less equitable in dividing 
the booty among the various Cretan tribes who followed the 
fortune of his arms. However this may be, it appears from 
the general evidence of antiquity, that Minos had address to 
persuade men, prone to wonder and to believe ; among whom, 

* Strabo, 1. X. p. 480. 
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whatever dazzled the imagination announced the presence of 
a divinity, that their favourite hero was admitted to the fa- 
miliarity of the gods,* From them, he pretended to derive an 
invaluable system of laws, which he was enjoined to engrave 
on tables of brass. From Jupiter he received the regal scep- 
tre, which entitled him to administer these laws, but obliged 
him to respect them. By command of the same god, he found- 
ed the cities of Cnossus, Cydonia, and Phestus; and united 
the distant subjects of his wide-extended domain, by such 
regulations as served alike to support the authority of the 
prince, and to maintain the rights of the people.f 
Expedition ^^^ beautiful arrangement of this political edifice 
of Theseus struck the discerning eye of Theseus, the illustrious 
son of JEgeus, king of Athens^ in his celebrated 
expedition to Crete, during the reign of the second Minos. 
The last-mentioned prince joined the splendour of tnilitary re- 
nown to the famed .wisdom of his reverend ancestor. His 
maritime force exceeded the united strength of his neighbours ; 
he subdued several of the circumjacent isles $ and, while he 
permitted his own subjects to ravage the coasts of Greece, 
under pretence of lawful war, he effectually checked the pira- 
tical depredations of the Carians, Lycians, and Phenicians, 
which had hitherto proved so frequent and so destructive.:]: 
Athens experienced the effects of his power and ambition, and 
reluctantly submitted to a disgraceful tribute of seven youths, 
and as many virgins,|| which was cruelly exacted by a nation 
subsisting from the labour of slaves. The tributary captives 
were drawn by lot from the body of thie people, who trembled 
at the annual return of the Cretan vessel. Discontents arose 
against the government of JEgeus, who seemed to bear the 
indignity with too much tameness $ when his heroic son, with 

* Au)$ ftcyoAw oaptj-iyj. Odyss. 1. xix. v. 179. which Horace translates, 

Jovis arcanis Minos admissus. L. i. Ode 28. 
f Strabo, 1. x. p. 480. Plato in ]!kGnoe. Diod. 1. v. i Thucy<^d. I. i. 

I Odyss. 1. xi. v. 320. and Virgil, JEn. 6. 

Turn pendere pcenas 
Cecropidae jussi, miBerum ! ^eptena quotannis 
Corpora natorum. 
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a patriotism congenial to his character, generously offered his 
life in the service of his country.* The fame of Theseus had 
already reached the ears of Minos, who respected his virtues ; 
and this respect was converted into admiration, on beholding 
the Athenian prince a voluntary captive* Minos treated him 
with the affectionate kindness of ancient hospitality ; gave him 
his daughter Ariadne in marriage ; and declared the Atheni- 
ans thenceforth free from a contribution equally cruel and 
ignominious. Theseus reaped great glory from this transac- 
tion. >The vessel, in which he sailed, continued to be annu- 
ally sent, for more than eight centuries afterwards, to return 
thanks to Apollo, in his favourite island of Delos ;f and the 
fortunate voyage to Crete was celebrated by sacrifices, and 
other ceremonies handed down to the latest times of the Athe- 
nian republic.:!^ 

Many extraordinary circumstances, invented by Theseus 
the poets, disfigure events, which are otherwise suf- ^^^^^" 
ficiently authenticated. The unnatural amours of Cretan im- 
of the abominable Pasiphae, and the bloody feasts of f^^^!"^ 
the monstrous Mindtaur,|| have been faithfully tran- 
scribed, from one age to another, in the tiresome compilations 
of injudicious mythologists ; but it seems not to have occurred 
to those writers, that the expedition to Crete laid the founda- 
tion of the improvements afterwards introduced by Theseus 
into the Athenian government. The institutions and manners 
of that island presented a picture of more regular composition, 
and more harmonious colouring, than could be seen in any 
part of the Grecian continent. Various societies of freemen, 
all united under one government, all equal among themselves, 
and all served by slaves^ no private property in land^ the 
men eating at public tables, and the families subsisting from 

* Ipse suum Theseus pro cam corpus Athenis 

Projicere optavit. Catullus. 

t Plato. Phaedo. t Plut in Theseo. 

I Hie crudelis amor tauri, suppostaque furto 
Pasiphae, &c. 
The judicious* Virgil places these strange stories in the sculptured porch of 
an ancient temple. 
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the common stock ; the youth regularly trained to the gym- 
nastic exercises, navigation; and war; a severe morality en« 
forced by law, honour the reward of age and merit ; and the 
whole community acknowledging the prerogative of an heredi- 
tary king, who derived his authority from Jupiter, but who was 
no longer entitled to the divine protection, than he continued 
to observe justice, and to maintain the unalienable privileges 
of his subjects.'!^ Impressed with the salutary institutions 
which he beheld in this flourishing island, Theseus, upoiv his 
accession to the throne of his father, was ambitious to com- 
municate them to his native country. The rudeness of the 
Athenians, indeed, admitted not the introduction of written 
laws. But the scattered villages of Attica were persuaded to 
embrace the regulations of the capital ;f to unite in common 
ceremonies of religion ; to acknowledge the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of subjects ; andj while they asserted the rights of citi- 
zens, to respect, during peace, and war, the sacred prerogative 
of royal majesty. 

Thence ^^^ improvements in domestic policy, thus in- 

diflfused trodttced into Attica by the example of Crete, and 
Gre^^. the wisdom of Theseus, were gradually adopted by 

the neighbouring provinces.:]: At the commencement 
of the Trojan war, all the Grecian states had embraced one 
uniform system of government, uniting the independent spirit 
of European freedom with the respectful veneration of Egyp- 
tian and Asiatic superstition.|| This singular frame of policy, 
composed of materials seemingly incapable of alliance, was 
peculiarly well adapted to great and generous undertakings ; 
This ena- ^^^ unless the divine though limited authority of 
blesthe kings, had fortified the other institutions which 
underuke Served to tame the ferocity of the Greeks, there is 
the Trojan reasbn to 'doubt whether their leaders could have 

roused above an hundred thousand stubborn Barba- 
rians to a distant and a difficult enterprise, much less have de- 

* Aristot. PoUt. 1. ii. c. 9, &c. Strabo, ibid. Plato de Leg. 

t Thucydid. 1. ii. Plut. iu Thcwo, t Dionys. Halicl, v. 

I Homer passm. 
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tained their reluctant impatience during ten years in the siege 
of Troy. 

Before we examine the causes and incidents of DescriptiQn 
tiiis celebrated siege, to which the exploits hiflierto its strengtii 
related seem but unworthy preludes, it may be pro- andreaour- 
p^r to take a short view of the strength and re- 
sources of the two nations, who were eager to shock in a con* 
flict, that totally destroyed the one and proved extremely 
ruinous to the other. Exclusive of the provinces of Epirus 
and Macedonia, which long remained barbarous and unculti- 
vated, tiie continental possessions of the Greeks were nearly 
equal to Scotland in extent, marked with still bolder features, 
and blessed with a warmer sun. In its length, the whole 
country is almost equally divided by two opposite gulfs; com* 
pressing between them a mountainous neck of land, to the 
breadtii of only five miles, into the peninsula of Peloponnesus, 
and the territqry extending northwards, from the extremity of 
the Corinthian isthmus to the southern frontier of Maceclonia.^ 
The Peloponnesus, an hundred and sixty miles in length, and 
scarcely one hundred in breadth, is every where intersected 
by mountains, particularly the towering ridges of Zarex and 
Taygetus. During the flourishing ages of Greece, this small 
peninsula contained seven independent communities of unequal 
power and fame, which ranked in the following order : The 
comparatively large, and highly diversified, territory of La- 
conia ; the fruitful vale of Argos ; the extensive coast of 
Achaia ; the narrow but commercial istiimus of Corinth ; the 
central and mountainous region of Arcadia ; together with the 
more level countries ot Elis and Messenia, which are through- 
out better adapted to tillage than any other provinces of the 
iPeloponnesu8.f The Grecian possessions beyond the Corin- 
thian isthmus were more considerable, extending above two 
hundred miles from east to west, and one hundred and fifty 
from north to south. They were naturally divided by the 
long and intricate ridges of Olympus, Pindus, Oeta, and Ossa, 
into nine separate provinces; which during the celebrated 

• Stnbo, 1. vii. f Strabo, ibid, & Pausan. Messen. 

vol. I. 5 
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ag^ of Grecian freedom, were occupied by nine independent 
republics. Tbey comprehended the extensive and fertile plains 
of Thessaly and Bo&otia, both of which were, in early times, 
much exposed to inundations ; and the latter, abounding in 
subterranean caverns, was peculiarly subject to earthquakes ; 
the less fertile, but more secure territory of Attica; the wes- 
tern provinces of JEtolia and Acarnania, encompassed on one 
side by dangerous seas, and confined on the other by almoist 
impassable >inountains; and the four smaller rocky districts 
of Phocis, Doris, Locris and Megara.* 

It has been observed, that these names and divisions, which 
remained to the latest times, are pretty accurately marked by 
Homer, whose poems continued through succeeding ages, to 
be the approved standard and legal code, to which ndghbour- 
ing communities appealed, in adjusting their disputed boun- 
daries*! Thfs observation, however, must be qualified chiefly 
by two exceptions. During the Trojan war, the extensive pro- 
vince of Thessaly sent forth above a fourth part of the whole 
Grecian strength, and was divided among many warlike 
leaders. It might naturally be expected, while agriculture and 
pasturage were the principal occupations subservient to hu- 
man life, that a country, abounding in plains and meadows, 
should excel in population and in power.:}: When commerce^ 
navigation, and the mechanic arts, enriched and adorned Ibe 
middle and southern divisions of Greece, the northern district 
X){ Thessaly lost its ancient pre-eminence. The second ex- 
ception arose from the extensive power of the house of Pelops, 
which, as already mentioned, had by fortunate marriages and 
rich successions, acquired dominion over the northern and 
eastern parts of the Peloponnesus, formerly containing several 
independent principalities, and, after the misfortunes of Aga- 
memnon and his family, again divided into the immortal re- 
publics of Spsp:i;a, Argos, Corinth, and Achaia. 
Number of From this general view of the country, it will not 
^ f amd*^ appear remarkable, that, in an age when every able- 
t^ops. bodied man was a soldier, Greece should have raised 

* Strabo, 1. vii. f P^^^* in Solon. t Plato.in Menon. 
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an army of an hundred and two thousand men. The Arcani- 
ans alone, for reasons unknown, sent no forcea to Troy. But 
the continent was assisted by the generous efforts of Crete, of 
Rhftdes, and of many smaller islands, which were subject to 
their respective princes, or governed by the wide extended do- 
minion of Agamemnon. The vessels collected for transporting 
these forces to Asia amounted to twelve hundred sail. They 
were equipped at little expense, and built with little ingenuity, 
moved by only one bank of oars, and entirely unprovided with 
decks or anchors. Their complement varied in different ves- 
sels ; some contained an hundred and twenty, others only fifty 
men, who appear to have been equally acquainted with the mil- 
itary art, as practised in that remote age, and with the rude 
simplicity of ancient navigation.* 

The celebrated kingdom of Priam, against which Description 
this armament was directed, occupied the eastern LessS^ ^^ 
' banks of the Hellespont, the southern coast of the P^iygia. 
Propontis, and the northern shores of the jGgean. From the 
river Esepus to the promontory of Lectum, the Trojan domin- 
ions extended in length two hundred miles ; but their breadth 
was far less considerable, being irregularly compressed between 
three seas, and the lofty ridges of mount Ida. This delightful 
and picturesque country, which surpassed Greece in fruitfulness 
of soil and softness of climate,f was distinguished by the epi- 
thet of Hellespontian, from the large inland province History of 
which bore the common name of Phrygia.:(: The thatcoun- 
Lesser, or Hellespontian Phrygia, was planted, ac- ^* 
cording to tradition, by a Grecian colony, about two hundred 
years before the Trojan war. *The similarity of religion, lan- 
guage, and manners, sufficiently justified that opinion, and 
seems to have induced the most diligent inquirers of antiquity 
to regard not only the Trojans, but the Lycians and Pamphy- 
lians, as scattered branches of tlie Hellenic nation,|| which dis- 
tance of place had gradually cut off firom all communication 
with the trunk. The Asiatic Greeks were exposed to none of 

• Thucydid. ibid. Homer, passim. f^^PP®^'**' ^® ^^' 

* Stxabo, 1. xiii. B Herodot. 1. idi. Strabo, 1. xiv. 
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ihose unfavourable circumstances already mentioned, which 
long retarded tfie improvement of their brethren in Europe. 
The fertile and extensive plains of Asia offered them the mate- 
rials of more powerful kingdoms than Greece could affofd; 
and, instead of being harrassed and endangered by the contin- 
ual incursions of northern savages, they enjoyed the vicinity 
of the Phrygians and Lydians, nations described as flourishing 
in wealth and peace from the remotest antiquity.* From the 
prevalence of the Grecian language and customs on the one 
hand, and the name of the country on the other, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the Ti*ojans were a mingled race of 
Greeks, and Phrygians, collected by Dardanns, ancestor fifth 
in ascent from old Priam. 

This adventurer, whose parentage Homer leaves uncertain, 
by calling him son of Jupiter,t founded a city on one of the 
many western branches of mount Ida, commanding a beautiful 
and fertile plain, and watered by the immortal rivers Simois 
and Scamander.:|: The new settlement flourished under his 
son, the wealthy Ericthonius, who, by the judicious manage- 
ment of his mares and stallions, supplied the neighbouring 
kingdoms with horses of a superior breed. His successor, 
Tros, communicated his name to the territory, which was of- 
ten called Troas, and to the celebrated city Ilion, which his 
son Ilus, having removed his residence from the mountain, 
built on the adjoining plain. Laomedon, the successor of Ilus, 
fortified the town of Ilion, or Troy, with walls of such uncom- 
mon strength, that, in the language and belief of the times, 
they were deemed the work of the gods.|| Whether he de- 
frauded his supposed auxiliaries of their promised rewards and 
sacrifices, or supplied the expense of this undertaking by de- 
spoiling their sacred shrines, it is certain that the guilt of 
Laomedon was believed to entail calamity on his unhappy 
descendants. 

Heign of His SOU Priam, however, long eiyoyed the deceit- 
Priam, fuj gjfjg Qf fortune, before he was overtaken by the 

* Herodot. 1. i. Dionys. Halic. 1. 1. Suidas in voc. Aivaxo;. 
t Iliad, XX. y. 215. + Ibid. xx. v. 21^ &;c. Strabo, hiii. 

8 Homer. Uiad, xx. v. 216, &c. Strabo, 1. xiii. 
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vengeance of heaven* Haying attained old age in the undistiirb* 
ed possession of a throne, be was surrounded by a numerous 
and ftourisbing family, beloved by his subjects, and respected 
by his neighbours. Yet tiiis amiable, but too indulgent prince, 
was destined to feel the sharpest pangs of human misery. 

Hereditary feuds subsisted between the ancestors of ^,^^3^ ^ 
Priam and tliose of Agamemnon, when the latter quit- the Trojui 
ted their establishments in Asia, to seek new settle- ^^' 
ments in Greece. The insult offered to Ganymede, a beautifiil 
Trojan youth, by the brutal fury of Tantalus,* was retorted on 
Menelaus the fourth in descent from this infamous prince, by 
the rape and detention of his queen, the celebrated Helen. 
Paris, the ill-fated son of Priam, was the author of this new 
injury. But resentment for the wrongs of his house formed 
not the only motive which engaged the youthful levity of Paris 
to dishonour the sister-in-law of Agamemnon. Helen ^^ ^ ^^ 
was the daughter of Tyndareus, king of Sparta. The adventures 
illustrious holnours of her family were adorned by the SmSuct of 
generous magnanimity of her brothers. Castor and the Kin^^ of 
Polydeuces, whose exploits shone conspicuous in all ^"^* 
the military expeditions of that gallant age. But the native 
lustre of Helen needed not the aid of foreign ornament. Even 
in the tender age of childhood, her opening charms had inflamed 
the heart of Theseus,f the most admired and the most virtuous 
of the Grecian chiefs. The fame of her beauty increased with 
her ripening age, and her person became an object of ea- 
ger contention among those who, from birth or merit, were 
entitled to aspire at the invaluable prize. Tyndareus, solicitous 
to prevent the violence of a second lover, (for agreeably to the 
manners of his age, Theseus had carried her off by force,) bound 
the various suitors by oath to defend the honour of his daughter, 
and to secure the possession of her charms to the man who 

* It has been observed, that the story of Tantalus, father of Pelops, was 
probably the invention of a later age« It is certain that^ wha;feever might pre- 
vail in Phrygia, the unnatural passion, which disgraced the later times of 
Greece, was unknown in that country di|ring the heroic ages. Natal. Com. 
1. ix. c. 13. 

fPlut inTheseo. 
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She marries should be honoured with her choice.* The princely 
Menelaus, ^^^j^ j^^^ insinuatiuff manners of Menelaus were 

who sue- ^ 

ceeds to preferred to more solid qualities in several of his 
Jtom ^"^' numerous competitors. Having married the heiress 
of Tyndareus, he succeeded, in her right, to the Spar- 
tan throne.t The graceful pair had not long enjoyed the hon- 
ours of royalty,. and the sweets of conjugal union, when their 
happiness was interrupted by the arrival of the son of Priam, 
Character ***^ handsomest man of his age, and singularly 
of Paris, son adorned with the •frivolous accomplishments that 
nam. ^f^^^ captivate the weakness of a female mind. ^ 
Though a soldier of lio great renown, Paris had strongly imbi- 
bed the romantic spirit of gallantry which prevailed:|: in the 
heroic ages and was distinguished by an ardent passion for 
beauty, which, notwithstanding the general softness of his un- 
warlike character, prompted him to brave every danger in 
pursuit of his favourite pbject. Animated by the hope of be- 
holding the inimitable model of what he most adored, he seized 
the opportunity afforded him by a voyage of Menelaus into 
Crete, visited the dominions of his hereditary enemies, and 
solicited the rites of hospitality at the Spartan court. 
The queen ^^^ person, his accomplishments, his address, and 
seduced and still more, the voluntary hardships which he had 
^^y^ ^ endured for her sake seduced the inconstant affec- 
tions of the Grecian Queen. Enamoured of the 
elegant stranger, she abandoned her country and her hus- 
band ; and having transported her most valuable treasure with- 
in the Trojan walls, defied the resentment of Greece, and the 
vengeance of heaven. 
The Greeks It Was now the time for Menelaus to crave the 

determine stipulated assistance of his ancient rivals. His 

to recover 

her. demand was enforced by the authority of Agamem-^ 

• Thucydid. 1. i. c. 9. f Pausan. Lacon. 

^ Perseus had carried off the African Medusa ; Jason, Medea of Colchis : 
Theseus, the Amazon Antiope : Hercules, Megara, lole, Deaneira, &c. The 
historical poets of the heroic ages might have said with Ariosto, 
Le donne, i cavalier, I'arme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, I'audaci ixnprese Jo canto. 
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non."^ At the summons of ike two brotiiers^ the confederates 

assembled at ^gium^ tiie capital of Achaia; confirmed the 

obligation of their former promise ; settled the proportion of 

troops to be riused by each prince; determined the time and 

place of their departure; and named Agamemnon^ the most 

powerful among them» to the chief command in an expedition 

which so deeply concerned the honour of his family. 

Aulis a sea-port of Bceotia, was appointed for the sall to Troy 

place of rendezvous-and embarkation.f Before the ^^^^ *^*-. 
„ _ - , ' _. command of 

whole armament sailed from thence^ Ulysses King Agamem^ 
of Ithaca, and, what may seem extraordinay, the in- "^"' 
jured Menelaus, undertook a solemn embassy to Troy, in order 
to demand restitution and reparation ; but returned highly dis- 
gusted with their reception and treatment. Some members of 
the Trojan council had the barbarity to propose their immedi- 
ate death. Their just indignation increased the warlike ar- 
dour of their associates. But contrary winds long retarded 
their departure. The Trojans had time to strengthen their 
ramparts, to collect arms and provisions, and to summon the 
assistance of distant confederates. The martial spirit of the 
age, together with a sense of common danger, brought many 
powerful auxiliaries to Priam. His cause was defended by the 
hardy mountaineers, who covered the back of his kingdom ; by 
the Carians, Lycians, and other nations of Asia Minor, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the river Halys to the soutiiern extremi- 
ty of Cicilia ; and by the Pelasgi, Thracians, and Pseonians, 
fierce Barbarians who inhabited the European side of the Hel- 
lespont and Propontis. Confiding, however, rather ^.^^^^ ^ ^ 
in their domestic strength than in foreign assistance, scent on the 
the Trojans determined to defend their native shores J^^ 
against hostile invasion. The debarkation of the 
Greeks was purchased by much blood. Having efi*ected a de- 
scent, they encamped on the Trojan plain, but lost tiie only op- 
portunity which they enjoyed, during many years, of crushing 
at once the power of their enemies ; who immediately shut 
themselves up within their impenetrable walls, leaving the city 

» Thucydid. 1. i, c, 9. f Hesiod, Oper. & Dies. 
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open only on the side of mount Ida, from which they received 
torn, cattle, and other necessary supplies. 
Causes Agamemnon, as there was reason to expect from 

which pro- ^^ manners of his age, had been more industrious in 

tractedthe ^ 

seige of collecting a great army, than provident in contriving 
'^^y* means by which it mi^t keep the field. The provi- 

sions transported from Greece were speedily consumed, while 
the operations of the siege promised little hopes of success, the 
Greeks being unacquainted with any military engines fitted to 
make an impression on the Trojan walls. With such a nume«- 
i*ous army, they might have converted the seige into a block- 
ade ; but scarcity of supplies compelled the greater part of them 
to quit the camp. The resource of ravaging the adjacent 
country soon exhausted itself. Many bethought themselves of 
cultivating the rich vales of the Chersdnesus, whose industrious 
inhabitants had recently been expelled or destroyed, by the fierce 
incursions of the barbarous Thracians."^ Others had recourse 
to piracy, scoured the neighbouring seas, ravaged the unpro* 
tected coasts of the Hellespont and ^gsean, and plundered or 
demolished such unfortified places as acknowledged the domin- 
ion, or assisted the arms of Troy. f These ravages excited the 
rage of the Asiatics, and rendered them more hearty in the 
Thatdtyta. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Confederates. In this manner nine 
ken in the summers and winters elapsed, without affording the 
ofthe w^. neBrer prospect of a decision to the contest ; but, 
in the tenth year of the war, the seeming misfor- 
tunes of the Greeks precipitated the downfall of the proud 
city of Priam. A dreadful pestilence invaded the camp of 
the besiegers, and long continued to rage with unabating 
fury. This calamity was followed by the well known quar- 
rel between Agamemnon and Achilles, which deprived the 
Grecian army of its principal strength and ornament. The 
Trojans derived new spirits from the misfortunes of their 
enemies ; they ventured to abandon the protection of their walls, 
boldly assailed the Grecian camp, and risked several engage- 
ments, in most of which they were victorious. In the last of 

* Thucydid. 1. i. f Homer> passim. 
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tttese, the b^oved friciwl of Achilles was slain by the arai of 
Hector, the bravest and most generous of the Trojan race. 
This event, which was infinitely more dreadful than death 
to the aCEectionate ardour of the Grecian chief, stifled his 
hitherto inexorable resentment against the proud tyranny of 
Agamemnon. His return to the camp restored the decli- 
ning fortuae of the Greeks; and the indignant fury of his 
rage was quenched in tiie detested blood of Hector, whose 
patriotic valour had long been the firmest bulwark of his fa- 
ther's kingdom. The destruction of Troy'N' soon followed the 
death of her darling hero. The cifty, whether taken by storm 
or by surprise, was set on fire in the night ; most of the citizens 
perished by the sword, or were dragged into captivity ; and 
only a miserable remnant escaped through the confused horror 
of raging flames and expiring kinsmen. 

The burning of Troy happened eleven hundred Future for- 
and eighty-jfour years before the Christian afera. }^^^ ^^ 
Neither the city nor territory ever assumed, in any 
succeeding age^ the dignity of independent governmentf The 
sea-coast wsis planted eighty years after the Trojan war, by 
new colonies fipom Greece ; and tiie inland parts submitted to' 
the growing power of the Lydians, whose arms overspread and 
conquered all the finest provinces of Lesser Asia:|:^ 

The Greeks had recovered possesion of the admired beau- 
ty of Helen ; they had taken complete vengeance on tiie fa- 

• We' should probably know something more of the history of the Tro- 
jan war, if the works of Pisander remained. Mactdbius, in speaking of 
the plagiarisms of the Romans from Greek writers, has the following pas- 
sage : ''Quae Virg^us traxit a Grxcis dictunimne me putetis, quae vulgo 

nota sunt ?.„ vel quod aversionem Trojae cum Sinone suo et equo ligneo^ 

caeterisque omnibus, quae librum secundum faciunt, a Piaandro pene ad ver- 
bum transcripserit, qui inter Graecos poetas eminet,'* &c. Macrob. 1. v. c. 2. 

f I have carefully examined the evidctfice g^ven by Bochart (Epist. num 
JSneas unquam fuit in Italia) and by Mr. Wood (Essay on the original genius 
of Homer,) to prove that the descendants of iEneas reigned in Troy. But 
notwithstanding the learned ingenuity of a profound, and the plausible criti- 
cism of an elegant scholar, the matter seems still too doubtftil to warrant ^ 
contradicting the popular opinion. 

\ Hesiod. 1. ii. Thucyd. 1. i. Justin, 1. zviu. Strabo, 1. Ui. 
* VOL. I. 6 
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The calami, mily''*' and nation of her unhappy sedacer ; but the 
of the misfortunes which were the natural consequence of 

Greeks. ^jj^ Trojan expedition^ left them little reason to 
boast of their victory. Of five Boeotian commanders, only one 
remained, and the siege had beeni{Mroportionably fatal to the 
leaders of other tribes, as well as to their warlike followers. 
Those who lived to divide the rich spoils of Troy, were impa- 
tient to set sail with their newly acquired treasure, notwith* 
standing the threatening aspect of the skies. Many of them pe- 
rished by shipwreck | the rest were long tossed oh unknown 
seas; and when they expected to find in their native country 
the end of their calamities, .fliey w^^ exposed to suffer greater 
calamities there, than any whiclii they had yet endured. The 
ihrones of several of the absent prii^i^j^ ha^ been usurped by vi- 
olence and ambition ; the lands of varioiiis:.colnnlmi^tJes had been 
occupied by the invasion of hostile tribes : even the least unfor- 
tunate of those adventurers found their domains uncultivated, 
or their territories laid waste ; their families torn by discord, or 
their cities shaken by sedition. And thus the most celebrated 
enterprise of combined Greece tended to plunge thsLt delightfhl 

and <mce happy country into barbarism and mi9ery.f 

* 

* I dweU not on a subject which has been treated by the great masters of 
the passions. See Virgil. 

For^tan et Priami fuerint quae &ta requiras, &c. 
t Ptoto, de JUeg. I. iii. Thucyd. I. i. p. 9. 
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CHAP. n. 

Bdigi(m,^--^G(roernment — ^rts. — Minners, and Character* 

The ancient Greeks had strongly imbibed an introduc 
opinion^ that the country in which they lived was 
peculiarly favourable to the dignity of human nature. The vo- 
luptuous climates of Asia produced invention and ingenuity^ 
)iut softened the tempers of men into a fitness for servitude. 
The rigorous severity of European skies gave strength and 
agility to the limbs, and hardy boldness to the mind^ but chilled 
the fancy, and benumbed the finer feelings of the soul. The 
inhabitants of the east and south were degraded below the con- 
dition of humanity, by an unfortunate abuse of power, while 
the turbulent sons of the north and west were incapable, from 
ignorance and indocility, of submitting to any regular system 
of government. The Greeks alone, possessing an intermediate 
situation between the extremes of cold and heat, united cour- 
age and capacity; tempered the stern and manly, with the 
gentler virtues ; and enjoyed the double advantage of liberty 
and laws.* 

This splendid observation is too flattering to the ^^ author- 
dictates of national vanity to be hastily adopted by. ity.of Ho- 
a cautious inquirer into truth, who wiH be apt to SSoriLi!" 
ascribe the superior lustre of Grecian manners, ra- 
ther to the elegant imagination of authors, than to the intrinsic 
merit of their subject Yet it must be acknowledged, several 
circumstances would lead us to believe, that the great poet to 
whom we owe our principal information concerning the ancient 
state of Greece, copied from nature only. The majesty of Vir- 
gil, the splendour of Tasso, and the sublimity of Milton, ai-e 
not sufficient to conceal an effort in those noble writers to main- 

♦ Ariatot. Politic. 1. vii. c. 7. Isocrat Govern. Athen. Panegyric. & Paaa- 
then. 
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tain the tone which they have assumed ; a desire to embellish 
the manners which they describe; an ambition to elevate and 
to adorn their poems by the use of a marvellous machinery, 
which had not its foundation in the experience, and (as to Vir- 
gil and T*asso) scarcely in the belief of their own age. In Ho- 
mer, there is neither embellishment, nor eflTort, nor disguise of 
any kind : he relates what he has seen and heard with unaffect- 
ed simplicity ; his ideas and sentiments are not only clothed in 
all the pleasing graces of poetry, but arrayed in the charms of 
persuasive truth ; and an amasing diversity of characters, pre^ 
serving amidst innumerable shades of discrimination, a gene- 
ral air of resemblance, distinguish the Iliad and Odyssey above 
other poetical compositions, and prove them to have been copi- 
ed, not from the limited combinations of human invention, but 
from the wide variety of impressions in the rich store-house of 
nature. In some descriptive parts of his poem. Homer doubtless 
yielded to the luxuriance of his inimitable fancy ; but it seems 
plain from internal evidence only, that he delineates with 
minute accuracy, the geography, mythology, history, and man- 
ners of Greece; and that his observations concerning all these 
subjects are perfectly agreeable to the opinions and belief which 
universally prevailed among his countrymen. If this matter 
required the aid of foreign evidence, it might be fully confirmed 
by the testimony of the Greek historians, who support in every 
instance the veracity of the poet; asserting not only the au- 
thenticity of the facts which he relates, but the influence of the 
causes to which he asqribes them."^ 

* The nature and transactions of the gods, which justly shock the feelings 
of the modem reader, are perfectly conformable to the belief of the Greeks. 
The continual interposition of these ethereal beings in the aifairs of human 
life, is justified by Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and all succeeding 
writers. Herodotus, 1. i. c. 131. explains the reason why the Permans erect- 
ed neither temples, nor images, nor altars, by saying, ott ovx wSpuifto^ta^ 
svofMsw tovs diovi, xaf aatsp bv 'E^^xvsj, £tw»c, "because they did not, like the 
Greeks, believe the gods to partake of human nature, or form," That the 
gods often appeared in a human shape, is taken for giunted by Pausanias in 
Arcad. and Plutarch, de Music. The same opinion was firmly maintained by 
Julian, an orthodox Pagan) in a later age. Many instance^ will occur in the 
following history to prove th^ exact conformity of Homer's descriptions t© 
th« general beEef of his country. 
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It may be observed however, by fliose who would comparimn 
repress the ebullitions of Grecian vanity, that, ad- ^*^*"^ 
tnitting the poems of Homer as complete evidence of the hero- 
concerning ttie ancient state of his country, all the i^^^.*"^ 
advantage that would follow from this 6uiq;iosition mans as de- 
is, that the Greeks have been accurately described xa^j^. ^ 
at an earlier period of their society that most other 
nations $ but the silence of those nations cannot reasonably be 
interpreted as a proof of their inferiority to the Greeks in man* 
ners or in policy. The masterly description of a philosophic 
historian has rescued the antiquities of one other people from 
oblivion ; and the generous spirit of thdr simple, but manly in« 
stitutions, as painted by his expressive pencil, is scarcely dis- 
graced by a comparison with the boasted customs of the heroic 



In the preference of military glory to all other advantages, 
in the fk*eedom of debate in the public assemblies, and in the 
protection afforded to the rights and liberties of the meanest 
citizen, the treatise of Tacitus will equally apply to the Ger* 
mans and to the Greeks. But there is one material circumstance 
wanting in the German, which adds peculiar beauty to the 
Grecian, character. Among the rude inhabitants of ancient 
Grermany, the offices of priest and king were not united in tiie 
same person. The rites of ^religion were administered by a 
particular order of men, who might abuse the superstitious 
fears of the multitude to promote their own selfish designs ; and 
the dread of superior powers, though sometimes employed to 
enforce the dictates of nature, and to promote the operations of 
government, might also, with equal* success, be employed to 
weaken the impressions of the one, and to resist the authority 
of the other.^ Besides this unfavourable circumstance, the su* 
perstition of the Germans was of a dark and gloomy kind, little 
connected with the ordinary duties of society, recommending 
principally the practice of courage, the only virtue which there 
was not any occasion to recommend ; and promising, as the re- 
ward of what was deemed the highest excellence in life, the 
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enjoyment of an infamous' paradise of immortal drunkenness 
after death.'!*' 

^^^j. The mythology of the Greeks was of a more 

gionofthe agreeable^ and of a far more useful nature. The 
^^^^' sceptre, which denoted the connexion of civil power 
with sacred protection, was conferred on those who, while they 
continued the humhie ministers of the gods, were appointed to 
be the chief, but accountable guardians of the people-f The 
same voice that summoned the warriors to arms, or that de- 
cided, in time of peace, their domestic contentions^ conducted 
the order of their religious worship, and presided in the pray- 
ers and hymns addressed to the divinity. These prayers and 
hymns, together with the important rite of sacrifice, (which 
likewise was performed by royal hands,) performed the ceremo- 
nial part of the Grecian religion. The moral was far more 
Its happy extensive, including the principal offices of life, and 
influence the noblest virtues of the mind. The useful quality 
on society, ^f ^.^upj^g^ ^^ peculiarly acceptable to the stem god 
of war; but the virtues of charity and hospitality were still 
more pleasing to the more amiable divinities.^ The submission 
of subjects to their prince, the duty of a prince to preserve in- 
violate the rights of subjects,!) the obedience of children to tlieir 
parents,^ the respect of the young for the aged, the sacred laws 
of truth, justice, honour, and decency, were inculcated and 
maintained by the awful authority of religion. Even the most 
ordinary transactions of private life were consecrated by the 
piety of the Greeks. They ventured not to undertake a voy- 
age, or a journey, without soliciting the propitious aid of their 
heavenly protectors. Every meal (and tliere were three^ in a 
day) was accompanied with a sacrifice and libation. The com- 

* Tacit, de Morib. Gennan. 

t f tpoi yap Acof tMSw 'aataanfh^ 

All strangers and beggars come from Jove. Odyss . xiv. 56. 
Illliad,xvi. V. 385. 

§ It is not humanity, but the fear of the gods, that is assigned as the reason 
by TelenuMshus for not sending away his mother. Odyss. 2. 
t Apt^<w idfCvw 6op^o^ 
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mon forms of politenesns^ the customary duties of civility, were 
not decided by the varying taste of individuals, but defined by 
the precise voice of the gods.'^*' 

It would have served little purpose to oppose sa- ^he sane- 
lutary laws to the capricious licence of Barbarians, tlons of 
without guarding those laws by very powerful sane- gj^n, ^ ' 
tions* Whether these sanctions be founded on opi- 
nion or on. fact is, with respect to their influence on the. mind, 
a matter of little moment. ^ The dreaded vengeance of imagin- 
ary powers may be equally eSTectual with the fear of the axe 
and halt^er. The certainty of this vengeance was firmly esta- 
blished in the Grecian creed ; and its operation was supposed 
to be so immediate and palpable, that it was impossible for 
the inattention of men to overlook, or for their address to 
elude its forccf The daring violations of the sacred Islw^ were 
speedily overtaken by muiifest marks of the Divine displea- 
sure.. " The insolence and violence of the corrupted youths/* 
says Homer,|| ** cried aloud to heaven, whose decrees were 
soon executed by the avenging hands of Ulysses.'* The 
judgments inflicted on guilty communities were so familiar to 
the minds of men, that the poet introduces them by way of 
similes ;$ and it is evident from his writings throughout, that 
every important event, prosperous or adverse, which happened 

* The king of the Phxacians does not detain Ulysses longer than he chooses 
lest he should offend the g^ods. , Odyss. viii. See also the behaviour of Ulys- 
ses and Telemachus, in the cottage of EomaeuSy Odyss. ziv. and xvi. 

j- See the first book cX Hesiod's poem ^ Of works and Days," throughout : 
and particularly 

Q IlBpatj ! ov 6' axovs ^txi;;, fMjSsvSpiv o^i^Xi, from v. 110 till v. 242 ; and 
again, 

TovSt yap avSfitiftoiai vo/wv Sistaie Kpovuavy from v. 274 till v. 291. 

I esfu^oi Svoi, Homer, passim. Odyss. i. 

§ See a beautiful example of this, Iliad, xvi. v. 385. The expression of He- 
mod is remarkable : 

Kot w taSe, oaxe i$t%ijai>f srct^spxttatf &C. 
•* The eye of Jove, that beholds all, and observes all, looks upon these 
transactions when he pleases ; nor does it escape his notice what kind of jus- 
tice is rendered in the city,** 
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either to individuals or to nations, appeared to the pious re- 
signation of the Greeks, the reward (tf their religion and 
and virtue, or the punishment of their irreligion and vice.* 
The merit of the father was often acknowledged in the pro- 
tection of the son ; and the crimes of a guilty progenitor were 
often visited on his descendants to the third and fourth genera- 
tion.f 

These observations are confirmed, not only by the writings 
of Homer and Hesiod throughout, but by almost every page of 
Herodotus, of Pindar, as well as of the Greek tragedians and 
historians ; and yet they seem to have escaped the notice of 
some of the most, ingenious inquirers into the opinions of anti- 
quity. The authority of Greek writens strongly opposes two 
systems, which have been suj^rted witii great ability, and 
which have gained considerable credit in the world. The first, 
that the religion of tiie ancients had little or no connexion with 
morality : tii^ second, that the governments of Greece could 
not have been suf^rted mthout the doctrine of a future state4 

• The success of the Greeks ag^nst Troy proves both parts of the pro- 
position. All the misfortunes of the Grecian chiefs were inflicted as punish- 
ments. Oilean Ajax was slain for his presumption hj Neptune (Odyss. iv.) 
and Aj|ix» the son of Telamon, was a memorable oxample of the fiital effeets 
of the same vice. When Bilnerya offered to him her assistance, he desired 
her to go to others, for the enemy would never attempt to penetrate where 
Ajax fought. Before his departure for Troy, Telamon prayed that the gods 
would g^ve valour to his son ; when the proud son, aspiring above the con- 
dition of haniAnity, sAid, That any m»n might be brave and victorious by the 
asnstaiice of the gods ; for his part, he expected to obtain glory by his own 
merit : — ^the gods punished him with madness, and, after exposing him to the 
ridicule of his enemies, made him fall by his own hands. See the Ajax of 
Sophocles, from ver. 760 to ver. 800. 

■\ Minerva protected Telemachus on account of his father's merit. Odyss. 
passim. Th^ misfortunes of the royal families of Thebed and Argos, exliibi- 
bited in the tragedies of JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, abundantly 
prove the truth of the last observation. 

* See Hume's Natural History of Reli^on, and Warburton's Divine Lega- 
tion of Hoses. The eleventh book of the Odyssey, which the ancients called 
the NcxpofUM^etOy is the obscurest, and in my opinion, the least agreeable 
part of Homer. The ghosts are all condemned to a melancholy and dreary 
state ; even the greatest heroes are very miserable and dejected ; and there 
is not any mention of the place of reward for the virtuous, though the punish- 
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The connexion between religion and morality is clearly assert- 
ed in the various passages to which we have had occasion to 
allttde ; and tiie belief of a future state of retribution cannot^ 
according to the principles of the learned author of the Divine 
Legation of Moses, be reckoned necessary to the government 
of men who sore fully persuaded of the actual and immediate 
interposition of divine wisdom and justice, to regulate, by 
temporal rewards and puaisArments, the affairs of the present 
life.* 

As this persuasion had such general and happy o*igin of 
effects on the manners of the Greeks,, it may be CK^enot 
proper to consider its origin, and to describe more explained in 
particularly the nature and genius of the superstition 
to which it gave birth ^ a superstition whkh, two thousand 
years after losing its imaginary authority over the useful oc- 
cupations of men, still preserves a reid power over their most 
elegant amusements. 

It belongs not to the design of tiiis work to search for the 
mythological tenets of Greece in the opinions of other nations : 
a subject of inquiry upon which much learned conjecture and 
much laborious ingenuity have already been very laudiUy, 

ment of the wicked is clearly announced. Iliad, iii. v. 278. Homer speaks 
of the Elysian fields but once (Odyssey iv. ver. 563.) Proteus tells Menelaus 
that he is not detHned to die at AvgM^ and that the gfods would send him 
£c^ Hjiv^ioy 7CedM>v x(u ftctpof a ycu97$ $ so that, if the laagua^ is not meta- 
phorical. Homer's Ellysium was only a delicious spot on this earth, and situate, 
axscor^ng to Strabo** conjecture, on the southern coast of Spain. Strabo^ L 
iii. Ulysses, (Odyss. ii. ver. 600.) sees the imag^ of Hercules in Tartarus, but 
the hero himself, as the poet informs us, was feasting with the immortal 
gods. I have never met with any intelligible explanation of this passage, 
the absurdity of which appeared a proper subject of ridicule to Lucian, in 
Biogen. & Hercul.— Hesiod's Elynum is more agreeable. 

♦ The gods, indeed, are sometimes engaged in very unwarrantable trans- 
actions ; but these are only means to accomplish some wise and just end, 
which the wiH of providence, the dtoj /^oi^, or fate, had previously deter- 
mined. Examples also may be brought from Homer, of men attempting to 
obtain by costiy sacrifices, the assistance of the gods in acts of injustice and 
cruelty. This must be allowed to be an inconsistency in Grecian superstition, 
or rather in the passions which gave it birth. 
VOL. I. 7 
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but I fear not very successfully, employed.'^' By the dim 
light of etymology and tradition, and the deceitful glare 
of legend and fable, inquisitive men have endeavoured to 
trace the corrupted streams of Pagan worship to the pure 
fountain of the Jewish dispensation*! But the majesty of 
Jehovah is very feebly represented by the united power of 
Homer's divinities; and the mythology of the Greeks is of 
such a peculiar texture, that whencesoever originally derived, 
it must have undergone a particular modification in the Gre- 
cian soil : nor is it easy to concur with the opinion of writers 
who bring it immediately from Egypt, Chaldea, or Lesser 
Asia, when we consider that there is not the smallest vestige 
in Homer of the judicial astrology which prevailed so strongly 
in the two first,:): or of the worshipping of idols, which almost 
universally predominated in the last.|| 

Philosophic '^**® difficulty of giving such an historical dcduc- 
•ccount of tion of the Grecian faith as would not be exposed 
to innumerable objections, obliges us to trace its 
origin in the natural passions of the human heart; the hopes, 
the fears, the wants, the misery of man, which have in all 
ages rendered him a prey to the terrors of superstition.$ This 
melancholy passion which, in the civilized countries of modem 
Europe, operates only at distant intervals, and chiefly in the 
unfortunate moments of disease and danger, maintains a con- 
stant and uninterrupted power over the minds of Barbarians. 

• Bochart's Geograph. Bryant's New Analysis. Fourmant, Le Clerk, dc 
la Pluche, &c. Their doctrine is opposed in the extraordinary work of Vico 
Neapolitano, entitled '^ Principi di Scienza nuova d'intomo alia comune Nar 
tora delle Nazione." The third edition of this work was published at Na- 
ples in 1744. 

f The general doctrine of Providence, the rebellion in heaven, the state of 
innocence, the fall of man, atonement by sacrifice, a future state of retribu- 
tion, for which the present Ufe is only preparatory, all, or some of these 
tenets, are found in the traditions of all nations, Greeks and Barbanans. See 
Hesiod, Oper. & Di. ver. 110. and ver. 165. andTheog. ver 725. and ver. 220. 

i Biodorus Sicul. 1. ii. Exod. chap. vi. Plin. 1. xxx. 

n The Old Testament, passim. 

§ Uaytii 5e Oscav xo^sovtfc a*i^p«^o*— ** All men Stand in need of the gods." 
Horn, Odyssey, iii. 
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The disproportionate force of the same principle among rude 
and among civilized men, is ascribed by a common proverb to 
the gross ignorance of the former ; but it may, with more pro- 
priety, perhaps, be deduced from their precarious and unhappy 
manner of life, the continual dangers to which their condition 
is exposed, and the dreadful calamities in which the whole so- 
ciety is too frequently involved.* Even among polished na- 
tions, the power of reason and philosophy, however highly it 
may be extolled when the gentle current of life flows with 
placid tranquillity, always proves too feeble to resist the 
mountain torrent and the storm of winter. Under the pies- 
sure of sudden or inextricable calamity, all those, who are not 
more or less than men, have recourse to the immediate assist- 
ance of invisible powers; and, in the splendid abodes of wealth 
and power, as well as in the American village or Tartar 
horde, the sera of a famine, a pestilence, or an earthquake, is 
marked by sincere expressions of faith and commemorated by * 
signal monuments of piety.f 

The great pillar of superstition, raised by the anxious pas- 
sions of men, was fortified in Greece by a circumstance 
incidental to all nations at a certain stage of their political 
progress. There is a period when nations emerging from bar- 
barity, but not yet corrupted by the narrow pursuits of avarice, 
not yet softened by the mean pleasures of luxury, or contract- 
ed by the dangerous refinements of ja selfish philosophy, enjoy 
a peculiar sensibility of character, which exerts itself in the 
ardour of social affection, and strengthens, by a thousand as- 
sociations, their belief of invisible and intelligent powers. To 
men, thus disposed to wonder and to believe, whatever daz- 
zles the imagination, announces the presence of a deity; 
dreams and celestial appearances are deemed sacred and infal- 
lible admonitions ; the silence and thick shade of a forest fills 
the soul with religious awe; and persons, distinguished by 

* Av5'v;jjcaj Btiitaaii xat, cfot'iyptas aatoyv<>i(fii svx"! Osiw* Schol. in Homer. 
Turn pi-aecipuus votorum locus est^ cum spei nuUus est Plin. 1. viii, c. 16. 

f In most men, true religion itself must, from the nature of human passions, 
have the greatest, because an undivided, influence over the mind, in seasons 
of inextricable calamity. 
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jtistice and piety^ easily persuade th^uselves and others, that 
as the beloved fovoiirites of heaven^ ihey are firequently ho- 
Bottred with holy inspirations, and sometimes indulged witli 
the visible presence' and happy intercourse of their Divine 
protectors.'^' Not only the religion, but the ancient language 
and manners of Greece, sufficiently attest the existence irf this 
excessive sensabUity, which, in those early times, gave 9n easy 
victory to the indulgent powers of fancy, over the severe dic- 
tates of reason. 

The nature I'he nature, the characters, and the occupations 
of the gods. Qf j^Q gods, were suggested by tiie lively feelings of 
an ardent, rath^ than by the regular Invention of a cultivated 
mind. These celestial beings were subject to the blind passions 
which govern unhappy mortals. Their wants, as well as 
their desires, were similar to those of men. They required 
not the gross nourishment of meat and wine, but they had occar^ 
sion to repair the waste of their etherial bodies by nectar and 
ambrosia; and tiiey delighted in the steam of the sacrifices^ 
which equally gratified their senses, and flattered their vanity.j 
The refreshment of sleep was necessary to restore their exhaust- 
ed strength ;^ and, with the addition of a superior, but limited 
degree of power, and wisdom, and goodness, the gods dT the 
heroic ages were nothing more than immortal men, 

* Pausan. (in Arcad.) calls them itvoi xa* o/iofpo^rc^oi, guests and compa- 
nions at the same table. Plutarch, in his Treatise on Music, cites as authorities 
Anticles and Istros, two ancient authors, who wrote concerning the appari- 
tions of the gods. All that has reached the present times respecting* this 
curious subject, ^s collected in a dissertation of John Gottlob Nimptsch 
(Leipnc, 1720,) in which he treats of the number of the diyinities who ap- 
peared most commonly to men ; of the form under which they appeared ; 
the usual time, and general causes, of their appearing, and the ordinary cir- 
cumstances accompan3dng it. See also Memoires de PAcademie, vol. ix. 
Mem. 8ur les Mocurs des Slides Heroiques. 

f These observations naturally result from Homer; but tlie doctrine of 
sacrifices, as expiations for crimes^ so universally diffused over the ancient 
and modem world, would perhaps still merit the examination of an able di- 
vine. 

+ Mercury says to Calypso, he would not have fatigued himself by travel- 
ling over such a length of 8«a and land, without a very powerful reason. 
OdysB. 
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What was wanting in the dignity and perfection^ was sap* 
plied by the number of the gods.* Homer only describes the 
principal and reigning divinities; but Hesiod, who gives the 
graealogical history of this fimciful hierarchy) makes the whole 
number amount to thirty thousand. Among these^ every vir< 
tue had its protector, every quality of extensive pow^ in human 
life had its patron, and erery grove and mountain and river 
its favourite inhabitants. Twelve divinitiesf of superior rank 
presided over the active principles of the universe, and the 
leading virtues of the mind ; but even these distinguished beings 
were subject to the unrelenting power of vengeance^ and liie 
fates,|f '< who pursue the crimes of men and gods, and.never 
cease from thdr wrath till they have inflicted just punishment 
on the guilty sons of earth and heaven.''$ 

The materials which fancy had created, poetry Particular 
formed into beauty, and policy improved into use. ^e^creciui 
s The creed of the Greeks, thus adorned and enlarged, religion. 
became the happiest antidote against the furious resentment, 
the savage cruelty, and the fierce spirit of sullen independence, 
which usually characterize the manners of Barbarians.iy Yet 
these dreadful passions sometimes forced their way through 
every mound wliicfa wisdom had erected in order to oppose 
their course. Laws sacred and profane were feeble barriers 
against the impetuosity of their rage. The black vengeance 
of the heart was exerted in deeds of horror. The. death of an 
enemy could not satisfy their inhuman cruelty. They burned 
with desire to drink his hated blood, to devour his quivering 

* Fragilis & laboriosa mortalitas in partes ista dig^essLt, infirmitatis suae me^ 
xnor, utportionibus quisquis coleret, quo maxim^ indigeret. Plin. ii. 7. 

t The Roman religion was mere plagiarism, so that Ennius might well trans- 
late two lines of an ancient Greek poet» which includes the names of the prin- 
cipal divinities of Greece and Italy : 

Juno> Vesta, Minerva, Ceres^ Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

Einnus apud Apuleium. 

* N£f»E(jfr$. I -Eschyl. Prom. Vinct. v. 515, & seq. § Heaod. Theog. 
1 Impiger iracundus inexorabilis acer 

Negans jura sibi facta, nihil non arr^gans armis— Hobat. 

will be found the general character of all barbarous nations. 
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limbs, and to expose hi» mangled remains to indignities equal- 
ly odious and abominable in the sight of gods and men.^ The 
powerful influence of religion was directed against the wild 
excesses of this sanguinary temp^. The brave Tydeus lost 
for ever the protection of his adored Minerva by a single act 
of savage ferocity. Humanity was inculcated by every precept 
of reason, and enforced by the strongest motives of hope and 
fear. It was a firm article of belief, that hands stained with 
blood, even in the exercise of honourable war, were unworthy, 
till purified by lustration, to be employed in the most ordinary 
functions of sacred worship.| 

Their pecu- ''* '* would require a volume completely to illustrate 
liar excel- the salutary efiects of this ancient and venerable su- 
lence. perstition, which was distinguished above most other 

false religions, by the uncommon merit of doing much good, 
without seemingly occasioning any considerable harm to soci- 
ety. The Grecian tenets, while ttiey inculcated profound re- 
spect to the gods, tended not to break the spirit, or to repress 
the courage, of their warlike votaries. The ancient heroes 
addressed tiieir heavenly protectors in an erect posture, with 
the unfeigned sincerity of manly freedom. They expected to 
avert the calamities threatened by the anger of their divinities, 
not by inflicting on themselves such tortures as could be ac- 
ceptable only to the mean resentment of weak and wicked 
beings, but by repairing the wrongs which they had committed 
against their fellow citizens, or compensating, by new atten- 
tions> for the neglect shown to the ceremonies of their national 
worship. In ^Aeir estimation, the doing of injuries to men, 
and the omitting of prayer to the gods, were the principal 
causes of the divine displeasure ; the incurring of which, being 
justly considered as infinitely greater than all other misfortunes, 
they were solicitous to avert it, not only by an exact perform- 
ance of external rites, but by a diligent practice of moral duties. 
The dangerous power of oracles, the abused privileges of 
asylums, the wild raptures of prophetic enthusiasm, the abom- 

• See niad, iv. ver. 35.* Iliad, xxii. ver. 347. Iliad, xxiv. ver. 212. 
t Homer, passim. 
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inable ceremonies of the Bacchanalia, and fhe homd practice 
of human sacrifice, circumstances which cover with deserved 
infamy the later periods of pa^nism, were all unknown to the 
good sense and purity of the. heroic agesf nor is there to be 
discovered the smallest vestige of any of these wild or wicked 
inventions, either in the writings of Homer, or of his contem* 
porary Hesiod. 

The amiable simplicity of their religious system was comr 
municated to the civil and military institutions of the Greeks, 
to the laws of nations as well as to the regulations of internal 
policy, and to the various duties of domestic as well as of so- 
cial life. The sentiments of natural reason, supported by flie 
supposed sanction of Divine authority, genierally directed the 
conduct of men in the wide variety of these complicated rela- 
tions; and from one « great and luminous principle, deeply 
impressed on the mind, there resulted an uniform system of 
unaffected propriety of conduct, the contemplation of which 
will always be agreeable to every taste that is not perverted 
by the false delicacy of artificial manners, or the illiberal 
prejudices of national vanity. In order to give the clearer 
explanation of the several parts of this beautiful system, we 
shall examine the political, the civil, and the domestic condi- 
tion of the Greeks; that is, the relation of the governors, to 
the governed, and of the governed to each oUier, whether con- 
sidered as subjects of the same state, or as branches of the 
same family. We shall combine the effect of these relations 
with that of the ordinary occupations and favourite amused 
ments of this celebrated people, and from the whole endeavour 
to deduce the general estimate of their virtues and defects, of 
their happiness and misery. 

The common observation, Uiat power follows pro- Political 
perty, though not altogether correct,* affords per- Greeks du- 
haps the best succedaneum to written laws, for "nffthehc- 
determining the real strength and influence of the 
different members of society. If we examine by this rule the 

* The same property possessed by otte, or by a few, confers much greater 
political consideration and influence, than it would confer, if diffused among 
the multitude. 
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policies of the heroic ages, we shaU find ifaat ttudj deserve the 
title of republics, rather than that of monarchies. When a 
wariike tribe sallied from its woods and mountains, to take 
possession of a more fertile territorf, tiie soldiers fought and 
conquered, not for their lead^v, but for fliemsdyes.* The 
land acquired by their united ralour was considered as a com- 
mon property. It was cultivated by the joint labour and assi- 
duity of all the members of the tribe, who assembled at a 
' public table, celebrated tQgether their religious rites, and, at 
tiie end of harvest, received their due shares of the annual pro- 
duce of Ihe ground, for Ihe maintenance <tf their respective fa- 
milies.f Superior opulence gave not to one a title to despise 
another, nor was there any distinction known among them, but 
what was occasioned by the difference of personal merit and 
abUities. This difference, however, hsid naturally raised li 
chief or leader to the head of each society : the frequent neces- 
sity of employing bis valour, or his wisdom, rendered his mer- 
it conspicuous and more usrful ; and his superior usefulness 
was rewarded by the gratitude of his tribe, with a valuable 
portion ot ground,:^ separated from the common property. This 
was cultivated, not by the hands of his martial followers, who 
laboured only for the community, but by the captives taken in 
war, of whom a considerable portion were always bestowed on 
the general.|| Being accustomed to command in the field, and 
to direct the measures, as well as to decide the quarrels, of his 
associates, he naturally became the judge of their civil differ- 
ences ; and, as the peculiar favour of the gods always accompa- 
nied superior virtue, he was also invested with the honourable 
office of presiding in their religious solemnities. These impor- 
tant functions of priest, judge, and general, which had natural- 
ly been conferred on the best and bravest character of each 

* The Odyssey furnishes innumerable proofs of the limited power of kings. 
Ulyssesy on m«st occasions, puts himself on an equal footing with his followers. 
It is commonly decided by lot, whether he shall be one of those who undertake 
any adventure attended with fiitigue and danger. Odyis. passim. 

t Isocrat in Archidam. t Iliad, 1. zii. v. 310. 

I In the description of the shield of Achilles, Homer clearly distinguishes the 
domain of the king from the land of the community. Iliad, xviii, ver. 542. 
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particular tribe, were, upon the union of several tribes into one 
state, or nation, conferred on the best and bravest of all the 
different leaders. Before the various states of Greece had uni- 
ted in a general confederacy, the resources derived from the 
domains appropriated to Hie prince (which unless there was 
some particular reason to the contrary, were transmitted to his 
descendants) had enabled the several kings and leaders to ex- 
tend their influence and authority. Their comparative power 
and splendour depended not entirely on the merit of personal 
abilities, but resulted in part from the extent and value of their 
possessions : and Agamemnon was appointed to the coipmand 
of combined Greece, as much on account of his superior opu- 
lence, as of his many princely qualities.'^ But whether we ex- 
amine the pre-eminence that Agamemnon enjoyed over the other 
princes of the confederacy, which is fully explained in the Iliad, 
or the authority with which each prince was invested in his 
own dominions, which is clearly illustrated in the Odyssey, or 
the influence of a warlike chief over the several members of his 
tribe, which we have already endeavoured to delineate, we 
shall every where discover the limited power of kings, and the 
mild moderation of mixed government. As in the general con- 
federacy, the council! of princes regulated the resolves of the 
monarch, and the voice of the assembly :|: ruled that of the coun- 
cil; so in each particular Idngdom, the decisions of the senate 
prevailed over the will of the prince, and the acknowledged 
majesty of the peopIe,|| controlled the decisions of the senate.^ 
If we descend still lower, we shall find the same distribution of 
power in every particular village, which a^rded a picture,^ 

* Thucydid. 1. i. 

■J- In matters of importance Agamemnon is generally determined by the 
council of chiefs, many of whom, on various occasions treat him with little 
respect. 

t It is referred to the general assembly, whether it would be better to return 
to Greece, or to prosecute the seige of Troy. Iliad, ii, ver. 110. See also 
Arist. Ethic. 1. iii. c. 5. 

S Several of the nobles of Ithaca even aspired to the crown. Odyss. 21 . 

§ In the Odyssey, Telemachus threatens to appeal to the public assembly, of 
the injustice of the suitors, among whom where the principal nobles of Ithaca. 

^ Plutarch in Theseo. Odyss. ibid. 
VOX. I. 8 
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in iiiiiiiature» of a kingdom, while a kingdom itself afforded, a 
similar picture of the whole confederacy. 
Their ciWl 1^^ ^^^^ne simplicity which regulated the political 
regulatioiis. system, maintained the civil rights of the Greeks* 
As the price of suhmitting to the restraints of government^ a 
man was secured in the enjoyment of his life and property;* 
his moveables were equally divided, at his death, among Us 
descendants ; and the unnatural right of primogeniture, which, 
in order to enrich the eldest son, reduces the rest of the family 
to want and misery, was altogether unknown to the equal 
spirit of the Grecian instittttions.f Causes respecting pro- 
perty were decided by the first magistrate, or by judges of 
delegated authority. The prosecution of murderet-s belonged 
to the relations of the deceased ; they might accept a compensa* 
tion in money for the loss which the family had sustained ;i. 
but if this was not tendered them by the criminal, or their re- 
sentment was too violent to admit of any such composition^ 
they were entitled to the assistance of all the members of their 
tribe, who either punished the murderer by death, or compelled 
him to leave the socie1y.|| These usages, doubtless, prove the 
ideas of the Greeks, concerning criminal jurisdiction, to have 
been very rude and imperfect : but this disadvantage was in 
some, measure compensated by tiieir ignorance of those legal 
cruelties which in civilized nations are too frequently exer- 
cised, under the specious pretence of justice. ** In later times," 
says Thucydides, '^punishments became more severe, but 
crimes were not, on this account, less frequenf The power- 
ful or wealthy offender (he might have added) frequently 
eluded the vengeance of those severe laws; whereas, in the 

♦ lEad. xii. Pind. Pyth. Od. iv. 

f Odyss. »v. If there were no children, the nearest relations by the 
father's side divided the moveable property: orto^BtfMvou St 5to xtvitfw 
$af corf<u ;t^p«5'<u. He»od. Theogn. The same observation is made by 
Homer, Iliad, v. ; but there is no mention of succession to land or immoveable 
property. 

+ Biad, ix. Ajax blames the obstinacy of Achilles, who refuses such com- 
pensation for an aifront, ia a man sometimes accepted for the murder of a son 
or a brother. 

I There are examples of this in the Uth, 15th, and 23d, Iliad. 
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heroic ages, there was not any respect of persons, princes 
themselves being subject to the same moderate penalties,* 
which were justly inflicted on their offending subjects. 

The perfection of civil and political institutions, RegaUtions 
which was 'produced in Greece by the influence of reBpeoin^ 
religion, is found in most countries to be proportion- domestic 
al to their improvements in arts, and their attain- ^*^'^- 
ments in knowledge^ while the happy efibcts of domestic union 
are frequently most conspicuous among rude and simple na- 
tions. The reciprocal duties of the governor and governed, 
as well as the mutual obligations of subjects, are gradually un- 
folded and enlarged by the progressive ideas of utility ; but the 
tender connexions of husband and wife, of father and son, of 
brothers and kinsmen, excite, without reflection, the warmest 
feelings of the heart, and at once inspire llie affectionate senti- 
ments of love and friendship, of kindness and gratitude. The 
dictates of nature alone sufficiently maintain the duties which 
correspond to the several relations of blood ; her voice is 
strong and positive in asserting tlieir obligation ; and there is 
greater danger that the^e sacred ties should be weakened, or 
perverted, by the artificial refinements of polished Mfe, than 
that their influence should continiue altogether unknown, or be 
feebly felt, in the early periods of society. 

Agreeably to these observations, we find in the history of the 
heroic ages, the most interesting pictures of conjugal love, of 
parental affection, and of filial duty. These sentiments, sug- 
gested by nature, and confirmed by treason, were still farther 
strengthened by the precepts of religion 5 and thdr force, tiius 
augmented, became so strong and irresistible, that it can 
scarcely be conceived by men, among whom fashion, and 
vanity, and interest, have usurped the place of more generous 
and manly principles. 

The comforts of a famUy were ancientiy considered as equal 

• Thus Midon, the brother of Ajax, was obliged to fly to Phylac^, 11. xv. 
Patroclus, for a similar offence, took refuge with the father of Achilles, D. 23. 
Pausanias (in Eliac.) gives examples of the same kind in two kings of the 
^tolians; and these facts are agreeable to the nature of the kingly office in 
the heroic ages, as described by Dionysius of Halicamassus, 1. ii. Hist. Rom. 
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to the benefits derived from social union. To be destitute of 
the one was deemed no less miserable than to be deprived of 
the other; and the total baseness of a man's character was 
expressed by saying, that he deserved not to enjoy the rights 
of a citizen, the protection of a subject, or the happines of do- 
mestic life.* 

Marriage was a necessary step in order to attain 
this happiness, and the institution of marriage was 
ascribed by remote tradition to the bounty of the gods. The 
Greeks of the heroic ages, among whom the rights of weakness 
and beauty were as warmly, protected as they afterwards were 
shamelessly insulted by their degenerate descendants, cele- 
brated the conjugal union with all the pomp of religious fes- 
tivity. The joyous band, carrying the nuptial torches, march- 
ed in pomp through the city, to the^sound of the hymeneal 
, song ;t the histral waters were drawn from the sacred foun- 
tain Calliroe, and many revered ceremonies rendered the con- 
nexion of husband and wife equally respectable and binding.ij: 
Adultery was considered, as a crime of the blackest dye, and 
is always mentioned with the same horror as murder. Persons 
guilty of these atrocious enormities purduised impunity ;|| and 
more frequently escaped death, by voluntary banishment; but 
in many cases they were punished by the united vengeance of 
the tribe which had received the injury. Second nuptials 
v^ere not absolutely forbidden : but so strong and sacred was 
the matrimonial tie, that ev^i the death of one of the parties 
was scarcely thought sufficient to dissolve it ; and the survivor, 
by entering into a new connexion, suffered a diminution of 
fame, and submitted to a considerable degradation of charac- 
ter.§ 

Rank of wo- ^^^ circumstances chiefly have rendered it diffi-^ 

men in the cult to explain the rank and condition of women in 

eroic ages. ^^ heroic ages. The Greek word denoting a wife, is 

* Apf^idp aSBfu^oi owes'wj t$i sxst/voi, Iliad, passim. f Iliad, 1. xxiii. 

+ Thucydides, 1. ii. Meursius Feriae Gpaecae, and the authors there cited. 
II Odyss. viii. 

§ Penelope^ was restnuned fropi marrying^ a second husband: MBoftsvt^v 
iwrpf ^totfwj, SiffjLoto tt ^fxw. . H. xv. 
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borrowed from a quality which equally applies to a concubine^ 
and the same term is used indifferently to express both. But 
the women who in ancient Greece submitted to the infamy of 
prostitution, were generally captiyes taken in war who were 
reduced by the cruel right of arms to tii& miserable condition 
of s^nitude. Hence it has been erroneously inferred, that in 
ancient Greece, wives as well as concubines were the slaves of 
their husbands. This mistaken notion it has been attempted 
to coniirm, not only by insisting on the humiliating condition 
of the fair sex in the later ages of Greece, but by expressly 
asserting, that, in ancient times, they were purchased by their 
husbands.^ But this is to support one error by another* Be- 
fore entering into the state of wedlock, it was customary for a 
man to make a mutual exchange of presents with his intended 
father-in-law. The Greeks had a particular term to express 
the present which he bestowed, as well as that which he re- 
ceived.! The^ former, which has no exact equivalent in the 
modem languages, is translated by the more general word 
<* price,'* which has given rise to the false notion of flie pur- 
chase and servitude of women ; but the latter, which may with 
propriety be translated ** do^er,'':f: was given as a provision 
for. the wife, hoth during marriage and after its dissolution,!) 
and was sufficient to deliver hca- from that supposed state of 
dependence on the husband, which never had any existence but 
in tiie imagination of the systematic writers of the present age. 
In the modem countries of Europe, women are generally 
excluded firom the serious occupations of life, but admitted to 
an equal share in its gayest amusements. During the heroic 
ages, they were not absolutely debarred from the former, al- 
though it was impossible to associate their natural delicacy 
and timidity to the warlike labours and pleasures which form- 
ed the principal employments of their husbands. The inter- 
course between the sexes, therefore, was less frequent and 
general, than would suit the refined softness of modern manners. 

* Lord Kaimes' Sketches, Thomas sur la condition des Femmes, Sec. 
t E6«» and ^pot|, * npotf. 

H Odyss. ii. Telemachus says, that if liis mother should be sent from the 
house, he would be obli^d to restore her dower to her father Icarius. 
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Their occu- ^^^ attention of women was chiefly confined to 
pations and domestic cares or to the practice of such arts as re- 
^nto. quired neither strength, nor courage, nor wisdom, 
hut only the patient exertions of mechanical dex- 
terity.* Our natural respect for the honour of the sex is 
offended at hearing them as much extolled for their skill in the 
labours of the loom, as for their beauty and virtue; but we 
must take into consideration that weaving and embroidery 
being, like all other arts, less extensively diffused in Greece 
than in improved commercial countries, were on this account 
more highly vfdued, and therefore better adapted to confer dis- 
tinction on those who excelled in them. They were practised 
by females of the highest rank, and even by queens, who also 
thought it an honour to be entrusted with the education of their 
children till they became fit for the society of their fathers*! 
Besides these employments, (he women were permitted to join 
in celebration of religious rites and ceremonies, and many of 
them were consecrated to the service of particular divinities.^ 
In the seasons of public festivity, they mixed more freely than 
on ordinary occasions in the society of the other sex. This 
was sometimes attended with such inconveniences as might 
naturally be expected to arise in consequence of the usual 
restraints imposed on their behaviour. " The beautiful Poly- 
mela,*' says Homer,|| ** dancing in the chorus of Diana, was 
embraced by Mercury ; but she had no sooner brought forth a 
son, than one of the principal citizens offered her his hand.'^ 
The institutions of the heroic ages promoted, with admirable 
propriety, the modest reserve of women, while they permitted 
not one unfortunate error to cover an amiable character with 
indelible infamy. The crime of having too tender an heart 
was not deemed inexpiable ; and, as the consequences of female 
weakness were imputed to tlie affectionate ardour of some 
amorous divinity, they were so far from obscuring the charms 

* Homer, passim. 

t Thus, Thetis educated Achilles. Hesiod says poetically, that in the agfe 
of silver, the children continued, during an infancy of an hundred y earsi under 
the care of their mothers. 

t Theano was priestess of Vulcsii), &c. Iliad. I Iliad, xvi. 
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of beauty^ that fliey adorned it with new graces and more con- 
spicuous splendour. 

The simplicity of the ancient Greeks was equally Conjugal 
remote from the cruel tyranny of savages, which 
condemns women to servitude, and the interested refinement of 
luxury and vice, which regards them as mere yistruments of 
pleasure. The natural equality between the sexes, suggested 
by the voice of sentiment, asserted by the dictates of reason, 
and confirmed by the precepts of religion, produced the most 
delicate affections that can inspire a susceptible heai*t : hence 
those moving scenes so admirably delienated by Homer, which 
retrace the most perfect image of domestic felicity; hence 
those pleasing pains, those anxious solicitudes of tenderness 
and love, which frequently degenerate into melancholy pre- 
sages of the loss of an union to which nothing was wanting 
but that it should prove immortal.^ 

Tb^ sentiments of parental affection were propor- ^^^}^ 
tionably strong anil ardent with those of conjugal 
love. The mutual tenderness of the husband and Wife was 

gtmmunicated to their offspring ; while the father viewed in 
s child the sweet charms of its mother, and the mother per- 
ceivM in it the manly graces of its father. Independently of 
the delicacy of sentiments, there are, doubtless, in all countries^ 
savage and civilized, innumerable instances of paternal kind* 
ness, whichi indeed, is the most simple and natural D^^gg ^ 
expansion of self-love. But in the heroic ages alone, children. 
we find sincere and complete returns of filial duty. In the 
lowest state of savage life, men are, for the most part, little 
acquainted with this respectful affection : they fear and obey, 
but without any mixture of love, those who are wiser and 
stronger than themselves. When they become wise and strong 
in their turn, they disregard the trembling hand that reared 
their tender years, or if any faint emotions of gratitude are 
feebly felt, they discover them in the preposterous kindness of 
delivering their aged parents from what appears to their own 

• See the interview of Hector and Andromache, and other examples. 
Iliad, ix. and Odyss. vi. 
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juvenile impatience, the wretched load of life*"^ Among na- 
tions, on the other hand, who are sunk in the corruptions in- 
cident to excessive luxury and refinement, the ties of nature 
are perverted or effaced ; the young despise the admonitions, 
and avoid the company of the aged ; and the duties as well as 
the business of society, are degraded into a miserable traffic of 
interest or pleasure. But as the Greeks had emerged from the 
melancholy gloom of the first situation, and had. not yet de- 
clined into the foul vapours of the second, they displayed the 
meridian splendour of the domestic virtues*! ^he reverence 
of children for their parents approached their veneration for 
the gods. The most violent and impetuous heroes submitted, 
without reluctance, to the severest dictates of paternal autho- 
rity. In such delicate concerns as might seem to affect them- 
selves alone, they, relinquished their favourite inclinations, 
disavowed any will of their own, and committed their dearest 
concerns to the experienced wisdom and known goodness of 
their fathers. The amiable expressions of j&lial respect were 
extended into a more general sentiment of regard for the in- 
firm and aged. Even among brothers who were nearly of tl^ 
same age, the younger was obliged to yield in every instancy 
to the elder ; and it was an acknowledged principle of religion, 
that the Furies defended by their stern authority, the sacred 
rights of superior years.:): 

Occupa- ^^^ occupations of the ancient Greeks, whether 

tions of of war or peace, were, for the most part, directed 
diwing^the' ^7 ^^e Same sacred influence which governed their 
heroic ages, behaviour in the various relations of domestic and 
state of the sQcial life. War was their principal employment ; 
military art ^nd in the field they both displayed their noblest 

among ^ f 

them. qualities, and discovered the greatest defects of their 

character. They were unacquainted with those disciplined 
evolutions which give harmony and concert to numerous bodies 

• Voyage du Pere Charlevoix. Lafitau Moeurs des Sauvages. 

f There is, perhaps, no other langfuage that can express, without a circum- 
locution, what the Greeks meant by Bptftta, the obligations of children to 
repay the maintenance, the education, and the tender cares of their parents. 

X npctftfvf cpot; tptwvts aitv tHwtu* Homer, passim. 
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of men, and enable whole armies to move with the activity 
and address of single combatants. What was wanting in skill 
they supplied by courage. They marched to the field in a 
deep phadanx, rushed impetuously to the attack, and bravely 
closed with their enemies. Each warrior was firmly buckled 
witii his antagonist, and compelled by necessity to the same 
exertions of valour, as if the fortune of the day had depended 
upon his single arm. Their principal weapon was the spear, 
resembling the Roman pilum, which, thrown by the nervous 
and well-directed vigour of a steady hand, often penetrated 
the firmest shields and bucklers. Wlien they missed their aim, 
or when the stroke proved ineffectual through want of force, 
they drew their swords, and summoning their utmost resolu- 
tion, darted impetuously on the foe. This mode of war was 
common to the soldiers and generals, the latter being as much 
distinguished in liie day of action by their strength and con- 
rage, as by their skill and conduct. The Greeks had bows, 
and slings, and darts, intended for the practice of distant hos^r 
tility ; but the use of these weapons, which were much employ- 
ed in the military pastimes of the heroic ages, was confined 
in the field to warriors of inferior renown.* Their defensive 
armour was remarkably complete : a bright helmet, adorned 
with plumes, covered the head and face, a firm corslet defend- 
ed the breast, greaves of brass descended to the feet, aiid an 
ample shield loosely attached to the shoulders, turned in all 
directions, and opposed its firm resistance to every hostile as- 
sault. 

The close compact combats of the Greeks, were The effect 
fitted to excite the most furious passions of the heart, Sapy regu, 
and to embitter national animosity by personal ha- ^ons on 
tred and revenge. A battle consisted of so many 
duels, which exasperated to the utmost the hostility of the con- 
tending parties I each soldier knew the antagonist from whom 
be had received, or on whom he had inflicted the severest suf- 
ferings. They fought with all the keenness of resentment, and 
often sullied the honours of victory by those licentious cruel- 

* Teucer is in<»*e than once upbraided in the Iliad as a vain archer. 
vox. T. 9 
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ties which are too natural to men in the giddy moment of 
triumph over a detested adversary. 

It is partly to this unfortunate circumstance^ and partly to 
the ancient mode of appropriating the warlike plunder to those 
who first acquired it, that we are to ascribe the shocking enor- 
mities which were sometimes committed by the bravest and 
most generous of the Grecian chiefis* 

Laws of That the severities exercised towards the conquer- 

^*^- ed, proceeded not from the barbarism of the age, 

and an ignorance of the rights of humanity, is plain from the 
observances deemed necessary, in order to obtain the favour 
of the gods,- in carrying on any military expedition, or in en- 
joying the fruits of victory. These observances, which were 
confirmed by the laws of nations among the Greeks, were 
practised before the conmiencement of hostilies, during their 
continuance, and after their conclusion; Before any war 
could be lawfully undertaken, it was necessary to despatch 
ambassadors, who might explain the injury that had been 
done, demand reparation or atonement, and if this was refused, 
denounce in form the resolution of their community to prose- 
cute its claim by force of arms.^ After they had begun to 
execute their fatal purpose, the characters of heralds, those 
sacred ministers of kings, were equally respected by friends 
and foes. They travelled in safety through the midst of em- 
battied hosts, proclaimed to the silent warriors the commis- 
sions with which they were entrusted, or demanded a truce 
for burying the dead, which could not be refused without enor- 
mous impiety.f The use of poisoned weapons:|: was forbidden, 
under pain of the divine displeasure. It was agreeable to the 
will of the gods that the life should be spared, when a sufficient 
ransom was promised.|| And after a treaty of peace was 
concluded between hostile nations, without any apparent rati- 
fication but the honour of the contracting parties, the perfidious 
wretches who betrayed the sanctity of their engagements, were 

* See chap. 1. p. 43. f Homer, passim. 

i Hus revised Ulysses poisoned arrows, since he revered the immortal gods. 

"Eftu v6fisct(iito Obou^ Mfv tovf a^ Odyss. 
iHiad^i. Ibid. vi. 24. 
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devoted, amidst solemn sacrifkes and libations, to the fury of 
the terrible goddesses.* 

From the arts of peace, the Greeks had acquired Arts of 
the necessaries, and procured the accommodations, 
but had not obtained the luxuries, of life. Pasturage and agri^ 
culture supplied them with the most inldispensable articles of 
food, and with the principal materials of clothing. The imple- 
ments of husbandry were extremely imperfect ^ the state of ag- 
plough itself, the most useful of them all, being nculture. 
composed entirely of wood,f which arose rather from the scar* 
city of iron, than from any defect of mechanical ingenuity4 
They employed in the time of Hesiod, the invention of shears 
for depriving the sheep of their wool, having formerly wait- 
ed the season of its annual separation by nature.|| Barley 
was the principal produce of their fields, and furnished the 
ordinary food both of -men and of horses. The invention of 
mills was unknown, and the grain underwent several. tedious 
operations, in order to facilitate the bruising of it between 
two large stones with the hand.^ Although the Greeks culti- 
vated the olive, they were unacquainted with the benefit deriv- 
ed from tbe fruit of this plant, so well adapted to cheer the 
melancholy gloom of night,^! The Grecian soil was naturally 
favourable to the grape, but the long and operose process by 
which the juice of it was separated and prepared, rendered 
wine scarce and dear.** 

Of the mechanic arts, weaving was the best un- Mechanio 
derstood ; yet this, as well as all the other employ- arts. 
ments, qualified by the appellation of sedentary, were practised 
by the Greeks standing upright ;f f which seems to indicate an 
imperfect state of improvement. The hatchet, wimble, plane^ 
and level, are the tools mentioned by Homer, who appears "lo 

* Iliad, iii. . f Hesiod, Oper. & Dies. ^ Homer, passim. 

B Hesiod, ibid. § Plin. 1. xviii. c. xiv. 

t The Greeks' had not discovered any other contrivance for that purpose, 
than the burning of great fires of wood. The torches mentioned by Homer 
consisted of branches of any rennous tree, split at the end, and lighted at the 
fire. Odyss. 1. vi. ver. 307, 1. xviii. ver. 306. & ver. 309. 

** Odyss, 1. vii. ver. 122. ff Eustach. in Iliad, i. ver 31. 
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have been unacquainted mth the saw, the square, and the 
compass.* The art of cutting marble, which afterwards fur- 
nished Grecian ingenuity with the materials of those inimitable 
productions which are still the wonder of the world, was as 
yet undiscovered ; nor did the polished lustre of this valudile 
stone adorn the habitatioiis of the Greeks*! 
Pine arts Homer mentions not the orders of architecture, 
Architec which were invented in a later age ; and pillars are 
^^^' the only omamenta assigned to the edifices which 

he describes* The houses of the great were surrounded by a 
wall, and consisted of two fioors ; the lower of which was dis- 
tributed into'four appartments, which we have translated hj 
the names of hall,^ portico, antichamber, and bedchamber, 
words expressing the same relative situation, rather than any 
other point of resemblance. The roofc were flat, and the doors 
opened towards the surrounding wall, while the gates of the wall 
Painting, itself opened towards the road or stpeet.|| The inven- 
tion of enamelled metals had been cultivated wifli 
singular success 5 and thou^ painting, properly so called, was 
rude and unformed during the age of Hom^, the genius of the 
divine poet has described the rudiments of his iundred art 
with such graceif as would adorn$ its most^ refined state of 

• Odyss. 1. V. ver. 234^ &c. 

j- In the palace of Alcinous^ which shone vdth gold, silver, brass, and amber, 
there is no mention of marble. Odyss. 1. iv. ver. 72. 

X 'H toiii ovf<ai; epxof rtept o ofiOoM. futa Bs to ipxtw a«a^, futa i^, iu9ov6a, 
o fCpo6ofioi, x€u 0aXafio(. Pollux Onomast. 

Q Odyss. 1. i. ver. 441. 

§ The nobler kinds of painting are all illustrated in the shield of Achilles; 
and each picture discovers a wonderful degree of invention^ exprea^on, and 
compodHon, Iliad, xviii. Perrault and Terrasson, who thought it impossible 
to place so many pictures in the circumference of a shield, were answered 
by Boivin, who supposed a great many concentric circles. This opinion was 
adopted by Pope, who pretends that ail the branches of paintings even aerial 
perspective, may be found in Homer's shield. ** That he was no stranger to 
aerial perspective, appears from his expressly marking the distance from oh- 
ject to object," &c. But this observation only proves that Pope, who prac- 
tised painting, was little acquainted with the theory of that art ; unce aerial 
perspective has nothing to do with the diminution of objects in proportion 
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perfeetion. Music was much practised amotig Die |^^^.^ 
early Greeks. It was not of the learned kind, and 
therefore the better adapted to touch the heart The dfects 
ascribed to it are wonderful, but not incredible, because the 
ancient music was not merely an agreeable succession of har- 
monious, insignificant sounds, but an imitation and a height- 
ening of the simple, natural, and pathetic tones and cadences 
of a beautiful and expressive language.^ 

In the heroic ages men had neitiier leisure nor in* sciences 
clination to attend to the speculative sciences. All 
the knowledge that tiiey possessed or esteemed was of the prac- 
tical kind. From arithmetic they learned such simple calcula- 
tions as suited the narrow sphere of their transactions. Astro- 
nomy taught them to observe the constellations most necessary 
to direct the adventurous course, of the mariner; but their 
navigation was still so imperfect that they seldom abandoned 
the coasts; and the only stars mentioned by Homer are the 
Great and Littie Bear, the Pleiades, tiie Hyades, Orion and 
the Dog Star.. The metaphysics, ethics, and politics of the 
ancient Greeks have been explained under the article of reli- 
gion, from *which they wer<i> originally derived, and with which 
they long continued > to be inseparably connected. Education. 
The main objects proposed in the education of the 
young warriors were, that they should learn to excel in the 
military exercises of the age, especially those of throwing the 
lance and of driving the chariot, and to command the atten- 

to their (Ustance, and relates entirely to the changing and weakening of co- 
lour% according to the condition of the medium through which they are 
seen. The objections of Perrault and Terrasson, and the concentric circles 
of Boivin, are equally fnvolous^ Hie shield of Homer contains, in fact, but 
ten pictures. The enumeration by the particles luv and Bs fixes the number. 
But the poet not only describes these ten pictures actually represented on 
the shield, but also mentions their antecedents and consequents. This is the 
chief superiority of poetical imitation above painting, that it can describe, in 
a few pages, what maiiy galleries oi pictures could not represent. But of this 
more hereafter. 

* 0(^88. ill. ver. 367, & passim. This subject will be treated fully here- 
after. 
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tion of the senate, or assemblj, by delivering their opinion in 
a perspicuous, elegant, and manly style.* 

Orfinaiy a- '* ^^ "®* ^^^^ *^ ***® Council and in the field that 
musements these superior accomplishments solicited and obtain- 
GrceLdu- ^^ ^^cir well-merited rewards. Each community 
ring the he- presented, in time of peace, the picture of a large 
"*^^ * family. The Greeks lived in continual society with 
their equals, enjoyed common pleasures and amusements, and had 
daily opportunities of displaying their useful talents in the sight 
of their fellow-citizens. The frequent disputes between indi- 
viduals occasioned litigations and trials, which furnished em- 
ployment for tlie eloquence and ability of men, in the necessary 
defence of their friends. The funeral games and those cele- 
brated in commemoration of several important events, both of 
a civil and sacred kind, opened a continual source of enter- 
tainment. There the young and vigorous contended in the 
rapid race ; wielded the massy csestus or ponderous quoit ; and 
exerted equal efforts of strength and skill in the other manly 
exercises which confirm the vigour of the body, and the for- 
titude of the mind. Nor were the aged and infirm allowed to 
languish for want of proper objects to rouse their emulation, to 
flatter their pride, and to employ their remaining activity. It 
belonged to them to offer their wise counsels, to interpose their 
respected authority, and to decide the quarrels, as well as to 
determine the merit, of the young candidates for fame.^ The 
applause and rewards bestowed on him whose counsels and de- 
cisions were most generally approved, consoled the weakness of 
his declining years, while his rivals, though disappointed for 
the present, expected, on some future occasion, to obtain the 
same honourable marks of the public esteem.f 
Estimate of After this general review of the Grecian manners 
the Grecian and institutions, should we endeavour to estimate 
wid^ diM-ac- their value, they would probably rise in our esteem, 
*h' h^^"^ ^^ comparison, either with the rude customs of sa- 
ages. vage life, or with the artificial refinements of polish- 

ed society. The Greeks had advanced beyond that 

* Mv$(^ ts fyijtijft' tfASvoi* n^xtfj^ ts fpyw. f^™^ xy'm. Ibid. zziii« 
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miiform insipidity of deportment, that sullen ferocity of man- 
ners, and that hardened insensibility of heart, which universal- 
ly characterize the savage state. They still possessed, however, 
that patient intrepidity, that noble spirit of independence, that 
ardent attachment to their friends, and that generous contempt 
of pain, and danger, and death, which render the description of 
the wild tribes of America so interesting to a philosophic mind. 
Of two principal enjoyments of life, study and conversation, 
they were little acquainted, indeed, with the consolations and 
pleasures of the first, the want of which was compensated, by 
the sincerity, the confidence, the charms of the second. Their 
social affections were less comprehensive in their objects, but 
more powerful in their efiects, than those of polished nations. 
A generous chief rushes to certain death, to revenge the cause 
of his friend ; yet refuses to the* prayers of an aged parent the 
melancholy consolation of interring the remains of his favourite^ 
son; till the corresponding image of his own father strikes Ms 
mind, and at once melts him to pity.^ The imaginary wants 
and artificial passions which are so necessary to urge the hand, 
of industry, and to vary the pursuits of men, in improved com- 
mercial societies, were supplied to the Greeks by that excessive 
sensibility, which interested them so deeply in the afiairs of 
their community, their tribe, their family, and their friends, 
and which connected them by the feelings of gratitude even with 
the inanimate objects of nature. As they were net acquainted 
with the same diversity of employments, so neither were they 
fatigued with the same giddy round of dissipated pleasures 
whidh augment the splendid misery of later times. Though 
ignorant of innumerable arts which adorn the present age, they 
had discovered one of inestimable value, to render the great 
duties of life its most entertaining amusement. It will not, 
perhaps, be easy to point out a nation who united a more com- 
plete subordination to established authority with a higher sense 
of personal independence, and a more respectful regard to the 

* Iliad, sadv. 
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dictates of religion with a more ardent jspirit of martial enter- 
prise. The generous equality of tl^eir political establishments^ 
and thrir fancied intercourse witii the gods^ consinred to raise 
them to a certain elevation of character which will be for ever 
remembered and admired. This character was rendered perma- 
nent in Sparta^ by the famous laws commonly ascribed to the 
invention of Lycurgos, but which, as will appeiar in the subse- 
quent chapter, were almost exact cc^es of the customs and 
institutions that universally prevailed in Greece during the 
heroic ages. 
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CHAP. ni. 

JDistraded State of GHreece. — The Heradeidse conduct the Dorians 
into Peloponnesus. — IHvide their Conquests in that Teninsula. 
— The Eolic, loniCf and Doric Migrations. — Establishment of 
Colonies in Thrace, Macedon, Africa, and Magna Chrsecia. — 
Influence of the Ionic Colonies in ^sia on the Affairs of the 
Mother Country. — The abolition of Monarchy in Greece. — JWw 
Disorders in that country. — Four Instituiions which tended to 
remove them. — The Amphictyonic CouncU. — The Oracle of 
Delphi. — The Olympic Games. — The Spartan Laws. 

Greece triumphed over TVoy, but it was a me- g^^^^ ^ 
lancholy triumph. The calamities of war were Greece af- 
followed by disasters at sea, by discord among the janwar. 
cliiefs, by ruin to the confederacy ; yet these evils 
were less afflicting than the intestine animosities and sedition^ 
excited by the license of the people, and fomented by the ambi- 
tion of the nobles during the long and unfortunate absence of 
their kings. The victorious Agamemnon had scarcely set foot on 
his native land, when he was cut off by an adulterous spouse and 
a perfidious assassin.* His son Orestes found protection in 
Athens <^gainst the resentment of an usurper. In the eighth . 
year of his exile he returned with his partisans, and took just 
vengeance on the abominable £gystheus and Clytemnestnuf 
He reigned in Argos, but with far les» glory than his father; 
nor did that kingdom ever thenceforth assume its ancient pre- 
eminence* 

The wanderings and woes of Ulysses are too well Weakness 
known to be described.:}^ His patient fortitude re- try during* 
gained the kingdom of Ithaca, but not without *^® *'°^ 

• O&yw, 1. i. vcr. 29. f Odyss. 1. liL ver. 196. and ver. 305, & seq, 

t Odyss. passim. 

vol. T. _ 10 
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« 

succeeding wading; through the blood of his most illustrious 
From A. c. subjects.^ If history minutely recorded the domestic 
776^ *^ feuds which prevailed in other states, it would pro- 
bably exhibit a disgusting picture of fraud and era- 
elty, and a continual repetition of similar crimes and calamities 
would equally fatigue the attention, and offend the humanity^ 
of the modern reader. But though it would be neither enter- 
taining nor useful to describe the particular and transitory 
consequences of these disorders, it is of importance to remark 
their general and lasting tendency to prolong the weakness of 
Greece; whose obscure transactions, during the four following 
centuries, ill correspond with the splendour of the Trojan^ or 
even of the Argonautic expedition. 

Hirtory of '^^ history of this long period is very confusedly 
that period and imperfectly related by ancient authors, and the 
obscure. chronology is throughout very inaccurately ascer- 
tained ; yet such events as are either interesting in themselves, 
or had any permanent influence on the memorable ages of 
Greece, which form the subject of liie present work, may be 
clearly explained, and reduced to a narrow compass. . In order 
Division of *® preserve an unbroken narrative, we must consi- 
the sub- der three series of events, which naturally followed 
^^^^' each other, and which all pointed to the same goal. 

In this view, we shall first examine the migrations of different 
tribes or communities within the narrow bounds of Greece; se- 
condly, the establishment of new colonies in many distant parts 
of Europe, as well as of Asia and Africa; and, thirdly^ the in- 
ternal changes produced in the several states, by their adop- 
tion, almost universally, of the republican, instead of the 
monarchical form of government.! In the fluctuation of these 
commotions, we must then seek for the seeds of oi*der and sta- 
bility, and endeavour to trace, amidst extensive migrations, 
general revolutions, and unceasing hostilities, the origin and 
improvement of those singular institutions which tended to 
unite, to polish, and to adorn the scattered and still spreading 
branches of the Grecian race through every part of the world. 

• Odyss. 1. xxii. yer. 290, & seq. f Velleius PatercuL 1. i. 
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The migrations^ which soon followed the Trojan 
expedition, are mentioned, but not explained, by ^S^lidu 
historians. Their general cause may be discorered leni© tribes 

XT « ^ 1 . . OT commu- 

m Homer, whose poems, no less instructive than nitieBinthe 
agreeable, can alone enable us to travel with equal Q^ce^ 
security and pleasure in the dark regions of Grecian 
antiquity. Domestic dissension, and, still more, the unsettled 
tenure of landed property, as described by that immortal poet, 
naturally engaged the Grecian tribes, notwithstanding their 
acquaintance with agriculture, often to change their respective 
habitations. The idea of a separate property in land is the 
principal tie which binds men to particular districts. The 
avarice of individuals is unwilling to relinquish the fields, 
which it has been the great object of their industry to cultivate 
and to adorn, and their pride is averse to a separation from 
their hereditary establishments. These passions, which cover 
the black heaths and inhospitable mountains of the north with 
fair and populous cities, while far more inviting regions of the 
earth fitill remain destitute of inhabitants, could not have much 
influence on a people, who regarded land as the property of the . 
public, rather than of individuals. In such a »*- a c 
tion, men are connected with the t^ritpry which 
they inhabit, only as members of a particular community, and 
when exposed to any slight inconvenience at home, or allured 
by fairer prospects from abroad, they issue forth with one ac* 
cord to acquire, by iiieir united valour, more secure or more 
agreeable settlements. Governed by motives of this kind, a 
tribe of Bceotians, soon after the Trojan war, seized the rich 
vale of Thessalian Am^. The same restless- spirit urged a 
warlike band of Thessalians to quit the seats of their ances- 
tors. The new emigrants poured down with resistless violence 
on the unprepared Bo&otians, who were thus reluctantly com- 
pelled, sixty years after the taking of Troy, to rejoin their 
brethren in the ancient kingdom of Cadmus.^ 

Twenty years after this event, a more extensive "^^^^ 
migration totally changed the affairs of the Pelo- Hercvdes 

• Thucydid. 1. i. p, 9 & 10. Diodop. I iv. Strabo, 1. ix, p. 630, Pausan. 
L ix. c. 40. 
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conduct the pohnesas; and, in its consequences, gave new inha- 
Dom^mto j^.^^^ ^ ^^^ ^j^^j^ western coast of Asia Minor. 
poiuiesos. The riyal families of Perseus and Pelops anciently 
A. c. 1104. ^jj^^j^ ujy ^^ dominion of ilie Grecian peninsula* 
The fortune of the PeIopid« prevailed; but their superiority 
kd them rather to persecute, than to forgive, their enemies* 
The descendants and partisans of the great Hercules, the most 
illustrious hero of the Pcrseid line, were divested of their pos- 
sessions, and driven into banishment The exiles were first 
received by the Athenians, whose more humane, or more en- 
larged policy, rendered Attica, ever siface the reign of Theseus, 
the ordinary resource of the miserable.* Their leader Hyllus 
was afterwards adopted by Epalius, the aged king of I><Mis; 
and the death of their benefactor soon made the Heracleid» 
masters of that mountainous province-f But the wilds of Oete 
and Parnassus were little fitted to satisfy men, whose ances- 
tors had enjoyed far more valuable possessions. Their nsltural 
ambition was long repressed by the growing greatness of the 
Pelopidse, and the glory of Agamemnon. After the unexpected 
disasters of that prince, they twice attempted, unsuccessfully, 
to break through the Corinthian isthmus, and to recover their 
ancient dominion in Argos and Lacedsemon.:): 
•Their ajixi- Instructed by past miscarriages, Temenus, Cres- 
that enter- phontes, and Aristod^nus, descendants in the fifth 
prise- degree ttom Hercules, finally abandoned the hopfe- 

less design of entering the Peloponnesus by land. But deter- 
mining to use every exertion for regaining their hereditary 
establishments, they set themselves, with great industry, to 
prepare transports in a convenient harbour, at the northern 
extremity of the Corinthian gul^ which, in consequeiice of 
this transaction, received, and thenceforth retained, the name 
of Naupactus. The warlike and rapacious JBtolians, whose 
leader Oxylus was nearly related to the family of Hercules, 
readily assisted their labours with a view to share the booty 
that might accrue from the expedition. The Dorians, who 

• Lysias Orat. Funeb. f Strabo^ 1. ix. p. 427. 

# Herodot. 1. iz. c. zxvi. Ap<^k>dor. I. iii. c. v. & vi. 
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inhabited the neighbourhood of Mount Pindus^ cheerfully de- 
serted the gloomy solitude of their woods^ in order to seek 
possessions in a more agreeable and better cultivated country. 
Animated by ^e^ reinforcements, the Heracleidse redoubled 
tiieir diUgence. All necessary preparations were made tor the 
invasion : yet their confidence in arms excluded not the use of 
artifice. By secret intrigues they gained a party ,j^ ^^^ 
in Lacedsemon ; and, before setting sail, they pru- posseauoa 
dently detached a body of light armed troops, whose ^j^J^ ^ 
appearance at the Isthmus drew the strength of the thAtpenin- 
enemy towards that quarter.* Meanwhile theii* ar- 
mament was carried by a favourable gale towards the eastern 
coast of Peloponnesus. The Heracleidx landed their ^ 

followers without opposition, and assailed the de- ' ' 
fencel^s territories to which they had long. laid claim, com- 
prehending the whole peninsula,.except the central province of 
Arcadia, and the maritime district of Achaia. The five^ther 
provinces were conquered at tiie same time, though by different 
means. Laconia was betrayed to the invaders ;| Argos ac- 
knowledged their authority ; Corinth,'£lis, and Messenia, sub- 
mitted to their arms. The revolution was copiplete, and 
effected with little bloodshed, but not without great oppression 
of the ancient inhabitants, many of whom emigrated, and 
matiy were reduced into slavery.:!: 

The HeracleidsB, agreeably to the custom oi that Division of 
age, divided their new acquisitions by lot. The queSs.**" 
kingdom of Argos fell to the share of Temenus ; 
Cresphontes obtained Messenia; and, as Aristodemus then 
happened to die, Laconia was set apart for his infant sons, 
the twin-brothers, Eurysthenes and Procles* Corinth was 
bestowed on their kinsman Aletesj and EUs given to Oxylus, 
iheir brave JEtolian ally.H This distribution, however, refer- 
red only to the royal dignity, then extremely limited, and to 
an appropriate domain to the sev»*al princes in their respective 

* Pausan. 1. ii. c. xviii. f Strabo, 1. viii. p. 365. 

i Herodot. 1. vi. c. lii. Polyb. 1. ii. p. 178. Strabo, 1. viii. p. 383. Pausan. 
Argolic. & Isocrat. Panathen. . 
I Pausan. Ibid. 
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alldtinents. TUe rest of the tsmiory was divided among the 
warlike Dorians and ^tolians, who had conquered for them* 
selves, not for their leaders j* and who, having over-run, with- 
out opposition, the finest province of the Peloponnesus, could 
not willingly return to lead a life of hardship and misery on 
their native mountains. 

Fate of the Before this important revolution, Argos and Lace- 
ezpeUed d»mon were subject to Tisamenus, grandson of Ag- 
Sosrcoun- amemnon ; Messenia was governed by Melanthus, a 
tries. descendant of the venerated Nestor. These princes 

had not so far degenerated firom the glory of their ancestors, 
as to submit to become subjects in the countries where they 
had long reigned. On the false first alarm of invasion, occa- 
sioned by the appearance of light troops at the Isthmus, Tisa- 
menus and Melanthus had taken the field with the flower of 
the Argive and Messenian nations. But while they prepared 
to repel the expected inroads from the north, they received the 
melancholy intelligence that their kingdoms had been attifcked 
The follow- ^^ another side, on which they thought them secure. 
en of Ti- Instead of returning southward to dispossess the 

samenus __ _,_ ^*^, ^ _. ^«, 

conquer HeracleidsB, an enterprise too daring to am>rd any 
Achaia. prospect of success, Tisamenus turned his arms 
against the lonians, who inhabited the southern shore of the 
Corinthian gulf. An obstinate battle was fought, which pro- 
ved fatal to Tisamenus ; but his followers obtained a decisive 
victory, and, having expelled or enslaved the ancient inhabi- 
tants, tookf possession of that valuable province, so famous in 
later times under the name of Achaia. Melanthus enjoyed bet- 
Melanthus *®^ fortulie. Accompanied by his faithful Messeni- 
becomes ans, he resorted to Attica, then engaged in war with 
Att^a^ the neighbouring kingdom of Bc&otia. The B<Botian 
prince proposed to decide the contest by single com- 
bat ThymsBtes, though descended from the heroic Theseus, 
declined the challenge. Melanthus accepted it, prevailed in 
the conflict, and the sceptre of the, deposed Thymsetes was his 
reward.:): 

* Isocrat. in Archidam. f Pausan & Strabo, ibid. 

t Strabo 1. iz. p. 393. Herodot. 1. v, c. ^5. 
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The fermentation occasioned in Greece by so eoKc mi- 
many expulsions and migrations^ expanded itself gn^tion. 
through the islands and coasts of Asia Minor. Mdtnj 
Peloponnesian fugitives, who beheld with indignation the ca* 
lamities inflicted on their country, flocked to the standard of 
Penthilus,* a younger brother of Tisamenus, who had taken 
refuge in Eubo&a. Others followed the banners of Cleues and 
Melaus^f also descendants of Agamemnon. The partisans of 
all these princes having unsuccessfully traversed the northern 
parts of Greece in quest of new settlements, finally yielded to 
the dictates of their enterprising spirit, crossed th^ Hellespont 
eighty-eight years after the taking of Troy, and established 
t^^emselves along the shore of the ancient kingdom of Priam* 
They gradually difiused tiieir colonies from Cyzicus on tiie 
Propontis to the mouth of the river Hermus ;^ which delightful 
country, together with the isle of Lesbos, tjienceforth received 
tiie name of Eolis or Eolia, to denote that its inhabitants be- 
longed to the Eolian branch of the Hellenic race.|j 

Consequences still more important resulted from Riy^iship 
the expulsion of the Acbaeans by the followers of between 
Tisamenus* The ancient inhabitants of Achaia, be- andDori^* 
ing themselves lonians, took refuge with their kins- &ns- 
men in Attica. The Messenian fugitives under Melanthus 
had sought protection in the same country. The Athenians 
readily accepted these new accessions of strength, being in- 
spired with a well-founded jealousy of the Dorian conquerors 
of Peloponnesus, whose ambition early produced that inemora- 
ble rivalship between the Doric and Ionic race, which subsist- 
ed to the latest times of the Grecian republics.$ In the reign 
of Codrus, son of Melanthus, the Dorians had al- ^ ^ ^089 
ready encroached on the Athenian frontier, and seiz- 
ed the territory of Megara, on the northern coast of the 
Saronic gu]f.5[ Issuing from their strong holds in that rocky 
district, from which it was long impossible to dislodge them, 

* Strabo, 1. iz. p. 403. f I^^"^* ^' ^^* P- ^^^> ^ ^^' 

t Idem. ibid. & Herodot. 1. i. c. 151. | Herodot. 1. i. c. cli. 

^ Herodot. Thucyd. & Diod. passim. 1 Strabo. 1. ix. p. 393. 
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the^ harassed the Athenians in a cruel war, conGeming; which 
a superstitious rumour prevailed^ that they should finally re- 
main conquerors^ provided they abstained from injuring the 
Codnis de- P^i*^!^ ^^ ^^^ Athenian king. Codrus, hearing the 
votes him. report^ was inspired with the spirit of heroism con- 
for hU ^^ genial to his family. Disguising himself in the 
country. habit of a peasant, he proceeded to the quarters of 
the enemy ; insulted a Dorian soldier ; a combat ensued ; Co- 
drus fell ;* his body was recognised ; and the superstitious 
Peleponnesiansy now despairing of success, suspended their 
hostilities. The inimitable merit of a prince, who had devoted 
himself to death for the safety of his country, furnished the 
A c 1068 ^^h®>^^>^i^ ^^^^ ^ pretence for abolishing the royal 
Ro^ty authority. None of the human race, they declared, 
Ai2l!iM?^'" was worthy to succeed Codrus; and none but Ju- 
piter should thenceforth reign in Athens.f Medon, 
the eldest son of that admired prince, was appointed first ma- 
gistrate of the republic under the humbler title of archon. His 
brothers, Neleus and Androclus, probably dissatisfied with 
these transactions, determined to leave their country. Their 
The Ionic ^^^g^ ^^ approved by the Achaean and Messenian 
migration, refugees, and by many Athenian citizens, who com- 
^' ^' ' plained that Attica was too narrow and barren to 
maintain the increasing numbers of its inhabitants. The rest- 
less spirits in Phocis, B<eotia, and other neighbouring pro- 
vinces, eagerly joined the emigrants. They sailed to Asia 
Minor; expelled the ancient inhabitants, a mixed race of 
Lydians, Carians, and Pelasgi; and seized the central and 
most beautiful portion of the Asiatic coast.^ Their colonies 
were gradually diffused from the banks of the Hermus to the 
promontory of Posideion. They afterwards took possession 
of Chios and Samos ; and all these countries were united by 
tlie common name of Ionia, to denote that the lonians com- 
posed the most numerous division of the colony.|| 

* Pausan. 1. vii. c. xxr. Justin. 1. ii. f Pausan. I. vii. c. ii. 

t Herodot. I. i. c. czlii. | Strabo, 1. nv. p. 633, fc seq. PauMn. 1. vii. c. ii. 
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During the same turiiulent ages, intestine sedi- Greek colo- 
tion, foreign inyasion, op the restless spirit of, ad- blished in 
venture and rapine, occasioned other important M^edon, 
extensions of Grecian colonisation. The most nu- Africa,' 
merous colonies occupied the isles of the Ionian and ^*^ - 
JEgean seas, the southern coasi of Italy almost in- 
tersected by the former, and the winding shores of Asia Minor"^ 
so beautifully diversified by the latter. The larger islands of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Cyprus, were very anciently planted by 
Greeks. While the Hellenic atock pushed forth these vigor- 
ous shoots towards the east and west, very considerable 
branches extended towards the north and south. The mari- 
time parts of Epirus, Macedonia, and Thrace, themselves 
abounding in Greek settlements, poured forth new colonies^ 
along the European shores of the Propontis and Euxine ;-|- and 
emigrants from the Peloponnesus having. early established 
tiiemselves on the opposite coast of Africa, were gradually dif- 
fused from the confines of Egypt to the Syrtic gulf.:}: The his- 
tory of all these colonies, some of which rivalled in arts and 
others in arms, the glory of the mother country, will merit our 
attention, in proportion as they emerge from obscurity, and 
take a station in the general system of Grecian politics. 

The Asiatic Greeks, whose affairs first became xhe Doric ' 
intimately connected with those of the mother coun- migration. 

AC 944 

try, received a considerable accession of strength in * ' 
consequence of the renewal of hostilities hetween the Athenians 
and Dorians. The latter were finally expelled from most of 
their strong-holds in Megara. Disdaining after this misfor- 
tune to retttjm into the Peloponnesus, many of them sailed to 
the islands of Rhodes and Crete, already peopled by Doric 
tribes ; while others transported themselves to tiie peninsula 
of Caria, which, in honour to their mother country, received 
the name of Doris. || 

* Thncydid. 1. i. & Strabo^ paasim. 
f Herodot. 1. ii. & 1. iv. 

^ Herodot 1. iv. c. cjdvii. Strabo, 1. x. & 1. xi^i. 
J Strabo, & Favsan. & Heiodot. 1. vii. c. Ixxili. 
VOL. i. 11 
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View of the ^^ coiisequence of this establishment^ which was 
Asiatic CO- formed two hundred and forty years after the Tro- 
onies. j^^ ^^^ ^j^ western coast of Asia Minor was 
planted by the Eolians in the north, the lonians in the middle^ 
and the Dorians in the soath. These original divisions of the 
Hellenic race retained in their new settlements the peculiari* 
ties of accent and dialect, by which they had been respectively 
distinguished . in Europe ;^ and which, at the time of their 
several emigrations, prevailed in B<eotia, Attica and Lacedn- 
mon. The BoBotians, and Lacedaemonians, who claimed the 
first honours, the one of the Eolic, and the other of the Do^ 
nan name, adhered, with little variation, to their ancient 
dialects: but the Athenians, more ingenious, or fonder of no- 
velty, made such considerable alterations in their writitig and 
pronunciation, as remarkably distinguished them &om tiieir 
Ionian brethren ; and thus the same language came to be mo- 
dified into four subdivisions,! or dialects, whiqh may be still 
recognised in the invaluable remains of Grecian literature* 
PecuHarad- ^^ ^ *®®® innumerable colonies, the lonians 
vantage of will demand our earliest and most studious atten- 
^loSci!" tion. They settled in a country of great extent and 

fertility, enjoying the most delicious climate, and 
peculiarly adapted to i^ commercial intercourse with the most 
improved nations of antiquity. Favoured by so many advan- 
tages, they silently flourished in peace and prosperity, till 
their growing wealth and numbers excited the avarice or the 
Their influ- jc^l^^wsy of the powers of Asia. They were succes- 
ence on the sively conquered by the Lydians and Persians, but 
th^EuTo- never thoroughly subdued. Having imbibed the 
peaa ancea- principles of European liberty, they spumed the 

yoke of Asiatic bondage. In their glorious struggles 
to re-assume the character of freemen, they solicited and 
obtained the assistance of their Athenian ancestors, and oc- 
casioned that memorable rivalship between the Greeks and 
Persians, which, having lasted two centuries, ended in the de- 
struction of the Persian empire. In this illustrious contest, 

* HeiracUd. Pont. apud. Athen«um» I. ziv. f Stnbo 1. Tui. 
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tbe firot SQCcciBses ai the Gi'eeks against enemies far more 
powerfbly and incomparably more numerous fban themselves^ 
inspired fliem with an enthusiasm of valour. Their exploits 
merited not only praise but wonder,"*^ and seemed fit objects 
for that historical romance, which In the progress ot literature, 
nataraliy succeeds to epic poetry. 

The writers who undertook to record and to adorn connexion 
the trophies of Marathon and Platsea, had occasion of thishis- 
to look back to the transactions of more remote ^^' 
times. But in taking this retrospect, they discovered, or at 
least we may discover by their works, that their inquiries 
began too late to afford much authentic information on that 
important subject. Tet, imperfect as their relations neces- 
sarily are, they serve to explain by what concurrence of 
favt>urabte circumstances and causes the Greeks adopted tiiose 
singular instittttions, acquired that sense of national honour, 
and attained those virtues of policy and prowess, which en- 
abled them, by the most splendid series of exploits reonrded in 
history, first to resist, then to invade, and finally to subdue the 
monarchy of Cyrus. 

During the prevalence of fliose generous, though Abolition of 
romantic opinions, which characterized the heroic monarchy 
ages, the authority of kings was founded on religion, ^ ®'^^*^®- 
supported by gratitude, and confirmed by utility. While th^ 
approved themselves worthy ministers of heaven, they were 
entitled to due and hereditary honours ;f but in the exercise 
of the regal office, they were bound to respect the rights, the 
sentiments, and even the prejudices of their subjects. The 
fatal dictates of ambition and avarice led them to transgress 
the prescribed limits, and to trample on those laws which their 
predecessors had held sacred.:|: The minute division of landed 
property, which had already taken place not only, as above 

* Ta epyx ^yoAa *a* 9wvfMb$(u Herodot. p. i. The exploita»which he re- 
lates, still more than his manner of relating them, render the work of Hero- 
dotus the intermediate shade between poetry and history, between Hotner 
and ThucycKdes. ' 

f Ehi f^toii y«pa(Jt 9tarpt«jM BaaiXsuu. Thucydid. L i. 

t Thucydid. 1. i. p. 10. 
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mentioned^ in the Peloponnestts, but in the northern proTinces 
of Greece, rendered the nobles and people more sensible of 
these encroachments, which they must at once boldly resist, or 
submit for ever to the yoke of oppression. Reduced to this 
alternative, the Greeks were inclined by disposition, and ena- 
bled by situation, to prefer and to maintain the most honourable 
part The prerogatives of royrfty were not as yet supported 
by the exclusive right of the sword, by which a particular 
class of men might intimidate and control the resolutions of 
tiieir fellow subjects^ Hie more independent and illustrious 
citizens, who had been accustomed from the earliest times to 
come armed to the council or assembly, communicated their 
grievances, and took proper means to redress them."^ Miltas^ 
the fourth Argive prince in succession to Temenus, was con- 
demned to death for usurping absolute power. Monarchy 
expired more honourably in Attica; it perished still more 
■di^racefuUy in Arcadia, but was gradually abolished in every 
province of Greece, except Sparta aJone, fipom the.southern ex- 
tremity of Peloponnesus to the northern frontier of Thessaly .f 
The important, though r^oaote consequences of 
ted disor- this revolution, will be explained in the sequel. Its 
^^^ IlL^*^ immediate tendency served only to multiply the evils 
which it was deigned to remedy. Greece, oppress- 
ed by its kings, was still more oppressed by its archons, or 
magistrates 4 ^^^9 already too much divided under the ancient 
government, was still more subdivided under the new form of 
polity. Many inferior cities disdained the jurisdiction of their 
respective capitals. Several of them affected separate and in« 
dependent sovereignty. Each toven, each district, maintained 
war with its neighbours ; and the fanciful state of nature, ac- 
cording to the philosophy of Hobbes, was actually realized in 
that distracted country. || 

Cipcum- From these accumulated disorders, which seemed 

stances •scarcely capable of augmentation, it is time to turn 
cd to re-" " ^wr view to those events and causes which operated 
move them, in a contrary direction, and gradually introduced 

• Aristot. PoUt. I. ir. c. 13. f Thucydid. 1. i. p. 10. 

t Aristot. Polit. 1. iv. c. 18. Piut. in Solon. H Thucydid. ibid. 
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union and happiness. The Dorian conquest of Pe- The autho- 
loponnesus, otherwise. productive of much confusion ^ ^^\ 
and bloodshed in that peninsula, greaXlj extended^ nic coundi 
however, the salutary influence of the Amphictyonic «^^"^«<l- 
council. In the nortliem parts of Greece, this institution, 
which had been originally intended to prevent foreign m vasions 
had been found equally useful in promoting domestic concord* 
The Dorians being constituent members of the council, con- 
tinued to attend its meetings after they had settled beyond 
the mountainous is&mus of Corinth. The provinces which 
they conquered gradually assumed the same privilege. The 
Amphictyons thus became a representative assembly of the 
whole Grecian name, consisting not only of the three original 
tribes of lonians, Dorians, and Eolians, but of the several 
subdivisions of these tribes, and of the various communities 
formed from their promiscuous combination.^ Each indepen- 
dent state had a right to send two members, the Pylagorasf 
and Hieromnemon,:|: respectively intrusted with the civil and 
reli^ous concerns of their constituents. The abolition of 
royalty rendering liie independent communities more nume- 
rous, increased the Amphictyons to about an hundred persons.{| 
The central city of Delphi, so famous from causes that will be 
immediately explained, was chosen as a convenient place for 
holding their vernal assembly ; the autumnal was still held at 

* The principal divisions were — 

1 lonians, among whom the Athenians held the first rank. 

2 The Dorians, among whom the LAcedaemonians held the first nuik. 

3 The Eolians, among whom the Boeotians held the first rank. 

4 Thessalians. 5 Magnetes. C^Achzans. 
7 Phithiotes. 8 Phocians. 9 Malians. 

10 -SEnians or Oetians. 11 Dolopians. 12 Locrians. 

Confer.' Pausan. in Phocic. & iBschin. de Falsa Legat. 

f Bemosth. de Coron. sec. 51. i Suidas, ad voc. 

I Thirty-one Amphic^onic cities undertook the defence of Greece in the 
Persian war. (Plutarch, in Themistocl.) The one half of Greece, on that 
memorable occasion, remained neutral, or sided with the enemy. (Heredot. 
& Diodor.) If each city sent two members to the Amphictyons, the whole 
would, amount to one hundred and twenty-four. But as some cities enjoyed 
the right of being represented in that council only in conjunction with others, 
this might reduce the number of members to that asagned in the text. 
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ThermopylsB* An oath^ guarded by the most aalemn impreca- 
tionsy was administered to each member^ <' that he would never 
subvert any Amphictyonic city, nor stop the courses of its 
running water, but punish to the utmost of his power those 
who committed such outrages.""*^ Their constituents, how* 
ever, discovered on innumerable occasions, that they tiiought 
themselves but imperfectly bound by this sacred promise. 
Every excess of animosity prevailed among the Grecian re- 
publics, notwithstanding the interposition of the Amphictyons» 
Yet it cannot be doubted that their authority tended sometimes j 
to appease, sometiunes to moderate contention; and that thil. 
respected tribunal, lliough deficient in coercive power, had a 
considerable effect towards suppressing discord, and restrain- 
ing tiie barbarities of war.f 

The origin '^^ Amphidyons gained much consideration by 
of Gredan declaring themselves protectors of the Delphic ora- 
*"*^ ^** cle, which had been growing to importance since the 
Dorian conquest, and which thencefiurth gradually acquired an 
extraordinary influence on the affairs of Greece. It is seldom 
possible to explain the rise of institutions derived from the na- 
tural passions of men, or founded on prejudices as ancient as 
the world. The most probable inf<»*mation concerning the 
origin of Grecian wacles was conveyed to Herodotus,:^ in a 
thin allegorical veil, by the priests of Dodona, and explained 
to that inquisitive and ingenious traveller by the priests of Ju* 
pit^ in 'Egypt. In &e fancifol style of antiquity, a black pi- 
geon flew from the temple of Egyptian Thebes to Thesprotia 
in Epirus, perched on a spreading oak, proclaimed with a 
buman voice, that an oracle of Jupiter should be established ; 
and the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlet of Dodona 
obeyed the divine admonition. In plainer language, a fe- 
male attendant belonging to the temple of Thebes on the Nile, 
was Iransported to Epirus by Fbttnician pirates, and there 
sold as a slave. Her Egyptian complexion deserved the epi- 
thet of black among the mountaineers of Thesprotia, border- 

• iEschin. de Falsa Legat sect. 35. f Plut. in Cimon. 

* Herodot. 1. ii. c. 54. 
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ing on the lUyric hordes, who were remari^ed by the Greek 
historians for their blooming com^exions, active vigour, and 
longevity.^ She was said to speak Ihe language of birds, be^ 
fore she understood the Grecicui tongue, often distinguished by 
flie appellation of human speechf* The enterprising female, 
though reduced to captivity among those whom ste muist have 
regarded as Barbarians, did not yield to despair, but dexter- 
ously availed herself of the advantages which she derived from 
her education and hercanntiy. In Egypt, superstition had 
been alri^dy reduced into system ; and a pretention to prophe- 
cy was one of the most successful artifices by which the priests 
of Thebes long governed the opinions and resolutions of ^uce 
and people. Her attendance on the temple had tau^t her 
some of the arts by which tiiis pretension was maintained. 
She chose the dark shade of a venerable oak ; delivered myste- 
rious answers to tiie admiring multitude^ her reputation in* 
creased ; success gained her a^ociates ; a temple rose to Jupi- 
ietf and was surrounded by houses for his ministers. 

This singular institution was imitated, at a very Reason why 
early period, in many provinces of Gi^ce. The their au- 
various and inconsistent accounts of similar esta* not^onsid^' 
biishments abundantly confirm the antiquity of their ^5^1^ ^y^- 

J At 1x1 1. ..L_. J. X 1 nngthehe- 

ongm, and the multiplicity of temples, groves, roic ages. 
grottos, and caverns, in whidi the favourites of in- 
numerable divinities declared their wUl to men, proves them 
not less universal than ancient.:^: During the heroic ages, in- 
deed, as illustrioiis and pious men believed themselves, on im- 
portant occasions, honoured with the immediate presence and 
advice of their heavenly protectors, tiie secondary information 
of priests and oraclea was less generally regarded and esteem- 
ed. But in proportion as the belief ceased thattiie gods appear- 
ed in a human form, or the supposed visits at least of these 
celestial beings seemed less frequent and familiar, the office of 
priest became more important and respectable, and the confi- 
dence in oracles continually gained ground. At length, these 

* Lucian in Macrob. f Homer* pasnm. 

^ Stnboi L vm« p. 352. &. p. 419. & Strabo and Pausait. pasnm. 
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admired institutions, bdng considered as the chief afid almost 
only mode of communication with supernatural powers, acqidred 
a d^ree of influence calculated to control every other principle 
of authority, wbetherxiTil or sacred.* 

Circumstan- But these various oracles, though alike founded 
e^ve^p^cu- ^^ ignorance, and raised by deceit, were not equally 
Bapcelebri- supported by power and policy. The crafty Cre- 
ora?le of^^ tans, (apt scholars of Egypt,) who instituted the 
Delphi. worship of tiie Delphian jipollo,f gradually procu- 
red the credit of superior veracity to tiie predictions of tiie god 
whom they served^ Favourable circumstances concurred ; the 
central situatmn. of Delphi; tiie vernal session of the Amphic- 
tyons ; the lustre derived from the immediate protection of that 
assembly; above all the uncommon and awful aspect of the 
place itself, fitted to excite wonder in ages less addicted to su- 
perstition. 

Description '^'*** branch of the celebrated mount Parnassus^ 
of that which divides the districts of Phocis and Locris, con- 
^ ^^* tained, towards its southern extremity, a profound 

cavern, the t^revices of which emitted a sulphureous vapour, 
that, powerfully affecting tiie brain, was deemed capable of in- 
spiring those who breathed it with religious frenzy, and pro- 
phetic enthusiasm.:): Around the principal month of tiie chasm, 
the city of Delphi arose in the form of a theatre, upon the 
winding ^clivity of Parnassus, whose fantastic tops oversha- 
dowed it like a canopy, on the north, while two immense rocks 
rendered it inaccessible on the east and west, and the rugged 
and shapeless mount Cirphis defended4t on the sonth.|| The 
foot of the last-named mountain is washed by the river Plistus, 
which discharges itself into the sea at the distance of six miles 

* Herodot. Thucydid. and Xenoph. passim, 
f Homer. Hynm. adApollin. 
:^ Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. c. 26. & Strab. 1. ix. p, 419. 

it Homer has rather painted than described the situation of Pytho, ApoUb's 
temple at Delphi : 

Avfof 'vHspdtv 

Hymn. adApollin. 
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from the sacred city. This inaccessible and romantic situation^ 
from which the place derived the name of Delphi,'"' was rendered 
still more striking, by the innumerable echoes which multiplied 
every sound, and increased the ignorant veneration of visitants 
for the god of the oracle. The artful ministers of Apollo gra- 
dually collected such objects in the groves and temple as were 
fitted to astonish the senses of the admiring multitude. The 
splendour of marble, the magic of painting, the invaluable sta* 
tues of gold and silver, represented (to use the language of an- 
tiquity) not the resemblance of any earthly , habitation, but 
ratiier eiqiressed the image of Olympus, adorned and enlighten- 
ed by Ihe actual presence of the gods. During the age of Ho- 
mer, the rich magnificence of Delphi was already proverbial ;f 
and when Xerxes undertook his memorable expedition against 
Greece, the dedications in this pious treasury, accumulated 
from the superstition and vanity of Greeks and Barbarians, 
were held equivalent}: to the revenues of the monai*ch of Asia, 
who covered the broad JEgean with his fleet, and transported 
into Europe two millions of armed men. 

The protection and superintendence of this pre- The parti- 
cious depository of riches and superstition belonged stitution of 
to the Amphictyons. But the inhabitants of Delphi, ^^^ oracle. 
who, if we may use the expressiour were the oi^iginal proprie- 
tors of the oracle, always continued to direct the religious 
ceremonies, and to conduct the important business of prophe- 
cy.|| It was their province alone to determine at what time, 
and on what occasion, the Pythia should mount the sacred 
tripod, to receive tiie prophetic steams, by which she communi- 
cated with Apollo. When overflowing with the heavenly inspi- 
ration, she^ uttered the confused words, or rather frantic sounds, 

* A£X4>o$ is explained in the glossaries by synonymous words signifying «o&'« 
ianf, alorne, 

t Ov6* 'oflftfa XoMo^ ov^$ a/^f opo$ wto^ sppyn, 

^ See Dissert, sur I'Oracle de Deiph. par M. Hardion, Mem. de I'Academ. 
The comparison was, doubtless, an exaggeration of the wealth of Delphi, 
which was little known till later times, when the Phocians plundered the tem- 
ple of near a million sterling, without exhausting its treasures. But of Hiis 
more hereafter. I Strabo, 1. ix. 
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in^gularly suggested by the impulse of the god ; the Delphi^ 
ans* collected these sounds, reduced them into order» Mimated 
them with sense, and adorned ihsm with harmony. The 
Pythia, appointed and dimiissed at pleasure was a mere inr 
stniment in tlie hands of those ajrtfiil minsters, whose charac- 
ter became>^so yenerable and so sacred, that they were finally 
regarded, not ma^Iy as attendants and worsMppers, but as 
the peculiar famUy of the god-f Their numbca* was consider- 
able, and never exactly ascertained, since all the principal in- 
habitants of Delphi, claiming an immediate relation to ApoU^ 
were entitled to officiate in the rites erf his mnctnary; an* 
even the infaior ranks of freemen belonging to that sacrei 
city, were continually employed in dances, festivals, proces- 
sions, and in displaying all the gay pageantry of an airy and 
elegant superstition. 

Ite infiu- The subsequent history of Greece attests the im* 

tebUshin *" portant and salutary influence of the Delphic oradCf 
theCHympic which no sooner attained splendour, than it confirm* 
^5^^^ ed, by its awful sanction, two institutions, the firsl 
laws. religious, the sec(Mid civU, and both accompanied 

with very extraordinary consequences* The Olynq^ games 
and Spartan laws, were respectively established by Iphitus 
and Lycurgns, contemporaries,^ friends, both animated by the 
true spirit of paMotism, and unquestionably the most illustri* 
ous characters of the age in which they lived ^|1 yet the roads 
which they pursued for reaching the same goal, the safety^ 
their respective territories, were so widely different, that, wh& 
the Olympic games rendered Elis the oiost pacific, the laws of 

• Strabo, 1. ix. p. 419. f L^ci^ui I^aler. 

^ Phlegon apud Euseb. Chronic. & Aristot. apud Plutarch, in Lycurgp. 

I Lycurgus and Iphitiu arc commonly supposed to have instituted the Olym- 
pic games 108 years before the period to which the Olympiads could be re- 
gularly traced. This was 776 years before Christ, when Coroebus won in liie 
foot race. See Pausan. 1. v. Sir Isaac Newton conmders the chronology 
preceding the victory of Coroebus as so extremely uncertain, that he proposes 
ftrildng oiFthe imaginaiy interval between him and Ij^tus; which appears tiie 
more reasonable, because history is totally silent with regard to any occur- 
renoes that wnak hufe btppened ia ^ iutermeiiiate ^aoe of 108 years. 
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Lyeorgiis made Sparta fhe most warlike^ of all the Grecian 
commmiities. 

It was held an ancient and sacred custom in the he- Remote 
roic ages, to celebrate tihe funerals of illustrious men ^^^. 
by such shows and cearemonies as seemed most plea- liflbment of 
sing to liidr shades. The tombs, around which the pic gj^l^ 
melancholy manes were supposed to hov^, naturally «nd other 

- ., i. , , ... »«, . similar m- 

became the scene of such solemnities. There, the stitutions. 
fleeting ghosts of departed heroes were entertained 
and honoured by exhibitions of streng<ii and address ;* while 
the gods, tfaougfainhabiting tiie broad expansef of heaven, were 
yet {lecuHarly worshipped, by prayers and sacrifices in the seve- 
rat places, which sometimes the wilderness, and sometimes 
file degance of fiemcy, had assigned for their favourite, though 
temporary, residence on earth. The lofty chain of Olympus, 
separating the barbarous kingdom of Macedon from the fertile 
pl»ns of Thessaly, is distinguished by several circumstances^ 
which seined jmdy to entitle it to that honour. This long 
and lofty ridge ascends above the regions of storms and tem- 
pests. Its winding sides are diversified by woods and intersect- 
ed by torrents. Its fantastic tops, towering above the cloudis, 
reflect, during day, the rays of the sun, and sometimes bright- 
en the gloom of night with the lambent splendours of the Aurora 
Borealis4 This extraordinary mountain began naturally to be 
regarded as the principal terrestrial habitations of the gods; 
along the recesses of Olympusjl each divinity had his appropri- 
ate palace ; on its highest summit, Jupiter often assembled the 
heavenly council; and from thence^ veiled in a white gleam, 
the protectors of mankind descended, and were visibly mani- 
fested to mortal eyes.$ 

While Olympus was considered as the general rendezvous of 
fliese fanciful beings, it was natural to imagine that the parti- 
ality of particular divinities might select other favourite sites 

* Iliad, 1. xxiii. f Ovpot'o; cvpvj. Homer, passim. 

t See the inimitable description in the 6th book of the Odyssey, ver. 42. 
, 8 Kaf a Tttvxoi OxvfifCOM, Along the foldings of Oljrmpus. 
§ Homer, passim ; and particularly fliad, 1. xix. ver. 40. 
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on earth for tlieir separate abode* The singalar aspect of 
Del)jhi, or Pytho, which recommended it as the seat of the 
oracle of Apollo, and afterwards of tiie Pythian games, has al- 
ready been described. The Corinthian territory was particU'* 
larly consecrated to Neptune ;* for where could the god of the 
sea be more properly worshipped, than on a narrow isthmus, 
whose shores were adorned by grateful monuments of delivered 
mariners, and which had continued, from early times, the 
principal centre of Grecian navigation ? 
Immediate A tradition prevailed, that even before the Dorian 
causes of conquest, the fruitful and picturesque banks of the 
blisl^ent Alpheus, in the province of Elis, or Eleia, had been 
^the consecrated to JujMter.f , It is certain that athletic 

games. sports, similar to those de9cribed by Homer at the 
funeral of Patroclus, had been on many occasions 
exhibited in Elis, by assembled chiefs, with more than ordina- 
ry solemnity^. The Dorian conquerors are said to have re* 
newed the consecration of that delightful province. But the 
wars which early prevailed between them and the Athenians^ 
and the jealousies and hostilities which afterwards broke out 
among tiiemselves,|| totally interrupted the religious ceremo- 
nies and exhibitions with which they had been accustomed to 
honour their common gods and heroes* Amidst the calamities 
which afflicted or tiireatened the Peloponnesus, Iphitus, a de- 
scendant of Oxylus, to whom the province of Eleia had fallen 
in the general partition of the peninsula^ applied to the Del- 
phic oracle. The priests of Apollo, ever disposed to favour 
the views of kings and legislators, answered agreeably to his 
wish, that the festivals anciently celebrated at Olympia, on 
the Alpheus, must be renewed, and an armistice proclaimed 
for such states as were willing to partake of them, and 
desirous to avert the vengeance of heaven.$ Fortified by 
this authority, and assisted by the advice of Lycurgus, Iphitus 
took measures, not only for restoring the Olympic solemnity, 

* Pausan. Corinth. & Strabo, p. 382. 

f Pausan. 1. v. passim ; & 1. ri. p. 456. 

t IHad, ii. ver. 697. & Hiad, is. ver. 623. 

I Pausan^ 1. v. § Pble^n apud Euseb. 
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but for rendming it perpetual. The injunction of the oracle 
was speedily diffused through the remotest parts of Greece, by 
the numerous votaries who frequented the sacred shrine. The 
armistice was proclaimed in Peloponnesus, and preparations 
were made in Eleia for exhibiting shows and performing sa- 
crifices. In the heroic ages, feats of bodily strength and ad- 
dress were destined to the honour of deceased warriors ; hymns 
and sacrifices were reserved for the gods. But Ihe flexible 
texture of Grecian superstition, easily confounding the expres- 
sions of respectful gratitude and pious veneration, enabled 
Iphitus to unite both in his new institution. 

The festival, which lasted five days, began and description 
einded with a sacrifice to Olympian Jove. The in- of the na- 
termediate time was chiefly filled up by the gymnas- dea^OT^of 
tic exercises, in which all freemen of Grecian ex- ^^ mstitu- 
traction were invited to contend, provided they had 
been b(»*n in lawful wedlock^ and had lived untainted by any 
infamous immoral stain. The preparation for this part of the 
entertainment was made in the gymnasium of Elis, a spacious 
edifice, surrounded by a double range of pillars, with an open 
area in the middle. Adjoining were various apartments, con- 
taining baths, and other conveniencies for the combatants. The 
neighbouring country was gradually adorned with porticos, sha- 
dy walks and groves, interspersed witli seats and benches, the 
whole originally destined to relieve the fatigues and anxiety of 
the candidates for Olympic fame ; and frequented, in later times, 
by sophists and philosophers, who were fond to contemplate wis- 
dom, and communicate knowledge in those delightful retreats. 
The order of the athletic exercises or combats, was established 
by Lycurgus, and corresponded almost exactly to that de- 
scribed by Homer, in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, and 
eighth of the Odyssey. Iphitus, we are told, appointed the 
other ceremonies and entertainments ; settled the regular re- 
turn of the festival at the end of every fourth year, in the 
month of July ; and gave to the whole solemnity that forni and 
arrangement, which it preserved with little variation, above a 
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flioinaiid years ; a period exceeding^ the ^oratum of the most 
famous Idngdoms and repablics of antiquity.* 
Itsimpor- ^"^*' ^ *® account of Gfedan writers^ who, 
twit conae- doobtless, have (rften ascribed to positive instita- 
quences. ^^|^^^ inventions and usages naturally resulting from 
the progresmve manners of society. When we come to ex- 
amine the Elian games in their more improved state, togethfv 
with the innumerable imitations of them in other provinces of 
Greece, there will occur reasons for believing, that many re- 
gulations referred, by an easy solution, to the legislative wis* 
dom of Iphitus or Lycnrgus, were introduced by time or ac- 
cident, continued through custom, improved by repeated trials, 
and confirmed by a simse of their utility. Tet such an institu- 
tion as the Olympiad, even in its least p^ect form, most have 
been attended with manifold advantages to society. It is 
sufficient barely to mention the suspension ot hostilities which 
took place, not only during the celebration erf the festival, but 
a considerable time both before and after it. Considered as 
a religious ceremony, at which the whole Orecian name w«P6 
invited, and even enjoined, to assist, it was well adapted to 
facilitate intercourse, to promote knowledge to soften preju- 
dice, and to hasten the progress of civilization and humanity. 
Greece, and particularly Peloponnesus, was the centire from 
which the adventurous spirit of its inhaUtants had fiffused 
innumerable colonies through the surrounding nations. To 
these widely separated communities, Miiich, notwitiistanding 
their common origin, seems to have lost all connexion and 
correspondence, tiie Olympiad served as a common bond of 
alliance, and point of reunion. The celebrity ni this festival 
continually attracted to it the charactn^ most distingui^edf 
for genius and enterprise, whose fame wouM have otherwise 
been unknown, and lost in tiie boundless extent oi Grectaa 
territory. The rarate inhabitants, not oidy of European 
Greece, but of Asia and Africa, being assembled to the wor- 
s|dp of common gods, were formed to the sense of a general 

* See the authors (uted by Weit» in his ^Ussertatioii on the Olympic Games, 
t Pindar, passim. 
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ioterest^ and excited to the parsmt of national honour and 
proaperitjr. Strangers of similar dispositions might coniirm 
in Elis tibie sacred and indissoluble ties of hospitality. If their 
communities were ^idangea*ed by any barbarous power, tiiey 
might there solidt assii^»aice from thdr Ghredan brethren. 
On other occasions Oiey might explain the benelElts wldchy in 
peace or war, their respective oountries were best qualified to 
communicate : and the Olympic fieslival might thus serve as 
a centre of communication and source of intdUgence, and in 
some measure supply the defect of posts, gazettes, resident 
ambassadors, and similar institutions always unknown to an* 
tiquily. 

IfUttts did not, probably foresee the manifold ad- ^^^ ^ 
vantages destined to result from his plan. His main Greece in ^ 
aim was to protect tiie small principality of Elis Lyc^is! 
against tte dreaded invasion of more powerful neigh- 
boors. Tliis he eflfectuaHy accom^shed by fencing it round 
with a wall of sanctity, while his more daring associate fortifi- 
ed Sparta witii disciplined valour. Yet Lycurgus had farther 
ends in view, when he proposed those celebrated laws whidi 
were university admired, but never imitated. Greece in ibirt 
unfinrtunate sige presented a gloomy pictore of domestic discord. 
The elevated, though romantic, sentiments ot antiquity bad 
ceased to prevail; the heroic character was effaced; and the 
generous, but often destructive expeditions into foreign lands, 
were interrupted by less daring, but stiD more fatal undertake 
iags. The introduction of separate wealth had introduced 
inequality and ambition. Eadi petty prince was desirous to 
exalt his prerogative, and to extend his dominions. The pas* 
smis of iicigUiottring princes balanced his desire of con- 
quest. The resistance of his subjecto counteracted his usurpa- 
tions. Every kingdom, almost every city, was torn by a double 
conflict ; dangers threatened on all sides ; subjecto expelled tiieir 
kings, and kings became tyranto. * 

During tiiese tomnltuary scenes, Lycurgus of tiie hIb justice 
line of Procles, and commonly reckoned tiie tenth in ^^ ?^g|* J||™ 
descent from Hercules, received tiie Spartan sceptre ment in 
4ipon the death of his eldest brother Polydectes ; bui ^P^'^ 
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the widow of Polydectes declaring herself pregnant, he resign* 
ed the crown, and assumed the title of protector. This delicate 
attention to justice, rare in that turbulent age, excited just ad- 
miration for Lycurgus, which was enhanced by contrast. The 
ambitious princess, more solicitous to preserve the honours of 
a queen than desirous to know the tender cares of a mother; 
secretly intimated to the Protector, that, if he consented to 
marry her, she would engage that no posthumous son of his 
brother should disappoint his hopes of the succession. Lycurgus 
feigned to enter into this unnatural project^ but exhorted her 
not to endanger her health by procuring an abortion. When 
her delivery drew near, he sent trusty persons to attend her, 
with ord^*s that» if she brought forth a son, the infant should 
be immediately carried to him. This command was obeyed, 
while he supped with the principal magistrates of the republic. 
He received the child in his arms, saying, ^* Spartans, a king 
is born to you !" Joyous congratulations followed, to com* 
memorate which, the infant was named Chaerilaus, *Hhe peo* 
pie's joy." Notwithstanding the fame redounding to Lycurgus 
His travels. ^^^^ ^^ transaction, the intrigues of the slighted 

Queen raised a powerful faction against him. He 
withdrew himself from the gattiering storm : and, being yet in 
early manho6d, indulged his inclination for visituig foreign 
countries ; an inclination strongest in liberal minds, and most 
commendable in ages of rudeness and ignorance, when the faint 
rays of knowledge must be collected from an extensive surface. 
CoHectsHo- ^^^ renowned island of Crete, which had given 
map's birth to the gods and government of Greece, first 

po^sand ^^p^ted his regard. The Cretans stiU partially 
them to adhered to the laws of Minos ; but their island ne* 

ver resumed its pristine lustre after the fatal war of 
Troy. From Crete he sailed to Egypt, and carefully examin- 
ed the civil and religious polity of that ancient kingdom. Des* 
Itising the terrors of the sea, as well as the fatigues and dangers 
of unexplored journeys through barbarous or desert countries, 
he is said to have reached the populous and flourishing king- 
doms of the East : nor^ could we trust the partial evidence of his 
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eountrymim Aristocrates^* did the remote regions of India es* 
€ape his observation. He returned by the coast of Asia Minor^ 
and obseryed) with equal astonishment and satisfaction^ the in- 
numerable Greek colonies that had risen with such sudden 
splendour on the western coast of that valuable peninsula. The 
numerous advantages derived from this extensive view of men 
and manners, moulded by such a wide variety of religious, 
political, and military institutions, were all eclipsed by one 
discovery— -the immortal poems of Homer, unknown to the 
Dorian conquerors of Pelopoimesus, but carefully preserved 
among the Eolians and lonians, whose ancestors they celebra- 
ted. Lycurgus collected these invaluable compositions; ar- 
ranged the several parts ; transcribed and transported them to 
Sparta,! where after two centuries of migrations and revolu- 
tions, the customs, as well as the sentiments described by the 
divine poet had been obliterated and forgotten. 

Neither the astonisbiog invention of Homer, nor The vi^ws 
his inimitable fancy, nor the unrivalled copiousness, ^^^^gj^l^ 
energy, and harmony of his style, so powerfully ex- to Lycur- 
cited the discerning admiration of Lycurgus, as the ^^* 
treasures of his political and moral knowledge, which being 
copied from the bright exemplars of an heroic age, might be 
employed to reform the abuses of a degenerate indeed, but not 
totally corrupted, nation. By restoring, in particular, the 
moderate spirit of policy which prevailed in bappim* times, tiie 

• Apud Plutarch, in Lycurg. 

f This fact is generally acknowledged: yet iPlutarch tells us, that iom« 
wnters were absurd enough to relate that Lycurgus lived soon after Hom^ 
and others, that he had actually seen the divine poet. Homer describes the 
Peloponnesus with such accuracy, that the geographer Strabo follows him, as 
it were, step by step, through the peninsula. It is incredible, therefore, that 
he who was so perfectly acquainted with that part of Greece, should have' 
been totally forgotten there soon after his own times. Homer, it has been of* 
ten observed, preserves a remarkable ulence about himself} yet hisantiquity, 
were it not su$ciently evident from the internal proofs above mentioned, p« 
50. might be proved from Odyss. 1. i. ver. 351. aiul particularly from Uiad, I. 
XX. ver. 308. He flourished before the return of the Heracleidae, eighty years 
after the taking of Troy ; a revolution which, had it happened before his time 
could not hare escaped his notice. 

VOL. I. 13 
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Spartan legislator might avert the most imminent clangers that 
threatened his family and his country. The royal families of 
Argos, Athens, and Thebes, had been reluctantly expelled by 
the resentment or caution of their injured or jealous subjects, 
who regretted that the regal power was so apt to degenerate 
into a system of oppression. The misfortunes which had 
abolished the honours and almost extinguished the race of 
Atreus, Oedipus, Theseus, and so many other kings and heroes 
of antiquity, must pursue, and might soon overtake the de- 
scendants of Hercules, whom the seasonable laws of Lycurgus 
maintained, during seven centuries, on the Spartan throne. 
The accumulation of private wealth, together with the natural 
progress of arts and luxury, would gradually render the pes* 
sessions of the Greeks more tempting prizes to rapacity and 
ambition, in proportion to the decay of that courage and disci- 
pline which were requisite to their defence. The fertile plains 
of Laconia might again be ravaged by the arms of some 
uncultivated, but warlike tribe ; Sparta might suffer similar 
calamities to those which she afterwards inflicted on Messene, 
and the alternative of dominion or servitude depended on the 
early institutions that should be respectively embraced by so 
many neighbouring and independent, and therefore rival com- 
munities. 

The main ^^^ Sagacity of Lycurgus thus contemplating the 
adm of his relations and interests of his country and his family, 
egisia on. j^ggap^igj martial spirit and political liberty as the 
great ends of his legislation. These important objects had 
been attained by the primitive institutions, so faithfully de- 
scribed by Homer. Lycurgus determined to imitate the sim- 
ple beauty of that illustrious model ; and, to the end that the 
Spartan constitution might enjoy a degree of permanence and 
stability which the heroic poUcies had not possessed, he re- 
solved to avoid the rocks on which they had shipwi*ecked, to 
extinguish the ambition of distant or extensive conquest, to 
level the inequality of fortune, to crush the baneful effects of 
wealth and luxury, in one word to arrest the progress of what 
is called the refinement, but what seemed to the manly dis- 
cernment of this legislator, the corruption, of human society. 
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To form such a design was the work of no vulgar circnm- 
mind ; to carry it into execution required the most ^^r. 
strenuous exertions of perseverance and courage. vom-edhiB 
Yet, even at this distance of time, we may discover ^*^^^- 
several favourable circumstances, which seasonably conspired 
with the views of Lycurgus; we may discover in the gradual 
display of his system, how the first institutions naturally paved 
the way for those which succeeded them ; and while we admire 
the genius and the virtue, we must also acknowledge the dex- 
terity and the fortune, of the Spartan legislator. 

The experience of history (and particularly the history 
which we have undertaken to record) attests the extraordinary 
revolution which one bold, wise, and disinterested man may 
produce on the afiairs of the community of which he is a mem- 
ber* The domestic disorders which multiplied in Sparta after 
the departure of Lycurgus^ obliged all ranks of men to look 
up to his abilities for protection. The animated declamations 
of Thales, a poet whom he had carried with him from Crete^ 
and who rehearsed, with rapturous exstacy, the verses of Ho- 
mer and his own, singularly disposed the minds of men for 
adopting his proposed regulations. 

But neither these pi*opitious circumstances, nor His recep- 
the merit of ten years travel in pursuit of moral pju. *• 
science and political knowledge, nor the ties of 
blood, of friendship, and of gratitude, which confirmed the in- 
fluence of Lycurgus among tlie principal inhabitants of Sparta, 
could have ei^abled this great man to establish his plan of 
government, without the friendly co-operation of the Delphic 
oracle, which, since the decay of the heroic opinions and be- 
lief, had become the sovereign umpire of Greece. The Pythia 
addressed him in terms of the highest respect; hesitated 
whether to call him a god or a man, but rather deemed him a 
divinity ; approved the general spirit of the institutions which 
he proposed to establish ; and promised to furnish him, as oc- 
casion might require, with such additional regulations, as 
(when adopted by the Spartans) would render their republic 
happy and immortal. Fortified by this authority, Lycurgus 
proceeded with a daring yet skilful band, first, to new-model 
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ilie goTernment ; secondly^ to regulate wealth and posfiesdions f 
thirdly, to reform education and manners; judiciously pursu- 
ing this natural order of legislation, because men are less jea- 
lous of power than tenacious of property, and less tenacious of 
property itself than of their ancient usages and customs.* 
Herejru- ^^^ *^^ rhetra,t or laws which he established 
lates the tended to restore the mild moderation of mixed gO" 
ofpoliticd* vemment, which distinguished the heroic ages, 
power They confirmed the hereditary honours, but abolisfa- 
diiferent ed the despotism,:}^ of kings ; they enforced the dutiful 
S^^^te o'>«*i®»><^®» *"* vindicated the liberty, of subjects. 
Of the reigning princes, Chaerelaus ow^ to Lycur- 
gus his throne and his life, and Archelaus deemed it dangerous 
to oppose his projects. Instructed by the fatal experience of 
neighbouring tyrants, they were both easily prevailed on to 
prefer a secure, though limited, to an absolute, but precarious 
reign. The superstition of the people could not decline tiie 
authority of the le^slator, when confirmed by the respected 
command of Apollo ; and the interest of the nobles engaged 
fliem unanimously to promote his measures. With this iUns- 
trious body, consisting of twenty-eight chiefs, the most dis- 
tinguished in the tribes and cities of Laconia, Lycurgus con- 
>3ulted by what means to prevent the political dissentions from 
settling in the despotism of kings, or in the insolence of 
democracy. By his new regulations the ancient honours of 
the nobility were confirmed and extended. They were formed 
into a permanent council, or senate, which examined all mat- 
ters of government before they were proposed to the delibera- 

* The only dangerous opposition that he met with, was occasioned by his 
laws respecting these objects. A tumult being excited, the insolent Alcander 
wounded him in the £ice, by which Lycurgus lost the sight of an eye. But 
the persuasive eloquence of the le^slator queUed the sedition, and his mo- 
deration converted Alcander from a violent opposer into a strenuous partisan. 
Phit. in Lycurg. 

f The word is sjoionymous with oracula, fata: by which names his laws 
were distinguished as the immediate dictates and inspirations of heaven. 

i Hie cUfierence between the tfokfcxcuu, or royalties of the heroic ages and 
the fvpaivt5c$ of succeeding times, is explained by Aristot. Politic, and 
Xenoph. Repub. Spart. 
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tiott of tiie people. Tie kings were entitled, as in the heroic 
ages, to be the hereditary presidents of this national tribunal ; 
which, as in all important questions, it possessed a negative 
before debate $ as the members were chosen for lifej and as» 
on the decease of any senator, his son or nearest kinsman was 
tiaturally substituted in his stead, might have soon arrogated 
to itself the whole legislative as well as executive authority* 

In order to counteract this dangerous result, Ly- T^^phori. 
curgus instituted the Ephori,"^ five annual magis- Naune of 
trates, invested with a temporary power to inspect ®*'^ ^^' 
and control the administration of government, and to main- 
tain the spirit and vigour of the established constitution. To 
the Ephori it belonged to convcrf^e, prorogue, and dissolve the 
greater and lesser assemblies of Ihe people ; the former com** 
posed of nine thousand Spartans, inhabitants of tiie capital ; 
the latter cf tiiirty thousand Lacedemonians, inhabitants of the 
inferior towns and villages. By frequently convening such 
numerous bodies of men, who hs^ arms in their hands, they 
rendered them sensible of Iheir own strength. The Lacede- 
monians felt themselves entitled not only to execute the just, 
but to thwart the unjust, orders of the senate. N6r was li- 
berty endangered by the limited prerogative of the kings, who 
monthly exchanged with the Ephori solemn oaths ; the for- 
mat swearing for themselves to observe the laws of Sparta, 
the latterf for the people whom they represented, to maintain 
the hereditary honours of the Herculean race, to respect them 
as ministers of religion, to obey them as judges in peace, and 
to follow them as leaders in war.^: 

* Their name» denoting oveffseers, or inspectors, properiy describes tiieir 
oSce. 

t The authority of Herodotus, 1, i. And of Xenophon de Repub.Spart. refutes 
Aristot. Polit. 1. ii. c. 5. and Plutarch in Lycurg. The last mentioned writers 
refer the institution of the Ephori to Theopompus, who lived 130 years after 
Lycurgus. But this assertion only proTes that neither Aristotle nor Plutarch 
had sufficiently entered into the views of the Spartan legishti^. The Ephori. 
as it appears from Xenophon and Herodotus, and from the whole transac^ons 
of Sparta, formed an essential part of his plan. 

t Xenoph. ibid. 
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His Ws ^^^ equitable distribution of power was accom- 

concerning panied^ weapc told, with an exact division of pro- 
prope y. perty. At the distance of five centuries, it was the 
current tradition in Greece, that Lycurgus had totally altered 
the situation and circumstances of his countrymen, by the in* 
troduction of an agrarian law, similar to that which has been 
so often, but always so ineffectually, proposed in other re- 
publics, as the surest foundation of liberty and happiness. Tet 
Equal di- *® ®*1"^' division of lands, or, in other words, the 
^sion of community of landed property, and the annual par- 
tition of the harvest, took place among the original 
inhabitants of Greece as well as among the freeborn warriors 
of ancient Germany. It may be supposed therefore, with a 
high degree of probability, that the Spartans, in the time of 
Lycurgus, still preserved some traces of their primitive insti- 
tutions, and that their minds were comparatively untainted 
with the vices of avarice and luxury. To bring them back, 
however, to the perfect simplicity of the heroic ages, and to 
prevent their future degeneracy, the territory of Laconia was 
divided into thirty-nine thousand portions, each producing 
eighty-twO medimni, or bushels, of barley, with a proportional 
measure of fruits, wine, and oil. The rich pasture ground was 
probably left in common. The kings as in the age of Homer, 
enjoyed their separate* domain, conferred by the voluntary 
gratitude of their subjects. The senators, contented with an 
increase of power and honour, neither obtained nor desired 
any pre-eminence of fortune. Their moderation in this respect 
afforded a salutary example to the people, the greater part of 
whom would naturally be gainers by the agrarian law, while 
the few who were rich, for that relative term always implies 
the smaller number, submitted without resistance to the wis- 
dom of Lycurgus, and the authority of Apollo. 

* The tsfupoi, Xenophon tells us, that it was always weU watered; it 
probably consisted, as in Homer's time, ^vta9»xi «(u apovpoft of plantations 
and com land. 
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The equal division of land seemed not alone suffi- introduc- 
cient to introduce an equality in the manner of life, tionof iron 
and to banish the seeds of luxury. The accumula- ^^^^^' 
tion of moveable, or what the Greeks called invisible proper- 
ty,"^ might enable the rich to command the labour of the poor, 
and, according to the natural piygress of wants and inventions, 
must encourage the dangerous pursuit of elegance and plea* 
sure. The pi*ecious metals had long been the ordinary mea- 
sures of exchange in Sparta, and, could we credit a very 
doubtful tradition, had greatly accumulated in private hands. 
Iiycurgus withdrew from farther circulation all this gold and 
silver, a considerable part of which probably repaid his grati- 
tude to the Delphic oracle, while the rema.inder increased the 
splendour of the Lacedaemonian temples. Instead of these pre- 
cious metals, the Spartans received pieces of iron, which had 
been heated red in the fire, and afterwards quenched in vine- 
gar, in order to render them brittle, and useless for every 
other purpose but that of serving as the current specie. 

Astonishing, says Xenophon and Plutarch, were Effect of 
the eflTects of this operation. With the banishment these in- 
of gold and silver were banished all the pernicious ** ^™' 
appetites which they excite, and all the frivolous arts which 
they introduce and nourish. Neither fortune-teller, nor phy- 
sician, nor sophist, were longer to be seen in Sparta ; gaudy 
trinkets and toys, and all useless finery in dress and furniture, 
at once disappeared; and the innocence and dignity of Spartan 
manners corresponded with the primitive simplicity of tlie iron 
mon^y. But to reduce to the standard of truth or probability 
this very fanciful description, it may be observed, that the use- 
fujiness and scarcity of iron rendered it, in early times, a very 
ordinary and convenient measure of exchange. As sueh it 
was frequently employed in the heroic ages ;t as such it long 
continued at Byzantium,:|: and other Grecian cities. || The ne- 
cessity of cooling it in an acid, in or^er to diminish its worth, 
indicates its high value even in the time of Lycurgus. The 

* OvoM a^oMji* See Lysias, passim. f Homer, passim. 

t Aristoph. Nubes. | Plat, in Lysand. 
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alteration of the specie* tiierefore* probably appesM^ not so 
violent a measure as later writers were inclined to represent 
it; nor could the abolition of gold and silver abolish such ele- 
gancies and refinements as surely had no existence in Greece 
during the age of the Spartan legislator. But it wmy reason- 
ably be believed* that the use ^f iron money, which continued 
pemanent in Sparta alone* after the vices of wealth and luiiury 
had polluted the rest of Greece* necessarily repelled from the 
republic oi Lycurgus the yotaries of pleasure* as well as the 
slaves of gain* and all the miserable retinue of vanity and 
folly. 

Principle of -"^ Wealth is little to be coveted, even by the 
of the Spwr- niost selfish* which neither gratifies vanity nor flat- 
ntn^' ters the desire of power* nor promises the means of 

pleasure. Upon the smallest abstraction* if avarice 
were at all capable of abstraction* the most sordid might sym- 
pathize with the contempt for superfluous riches* which could 
never be applied to any purpose* either useful or agreeable. 
What effort could the generosity of that people requii*e* (if the 
indifference of the Spartans deserve the name of generosity*] 
among whom all valuable objects were equally divided* or en- 
joyed in common?^ Among whom it wtiis enjoined by the laws* 
and deemed honourable by the citizens* freely to communicate 
their arms* horses* instruments (tf agriculture and hunting; to 
eat together at common and frugal tables* agreeably to the 
institutions of Crete* as well as the practice of the heroic ages ; 
to disregard every distinction but that of personal merit; tp 
despise every luxury but that of temperance; and to disdain 
every acquisition but that of the public esteem i 
Ordinary '^^ general and firm assent to the divine mission 
occupations of Lycurgus might excite the most generous and 
inents. ' manly sentiments in the minds of his countrymen. 

The persuasive force of his eloquence* assisted by 
the lyric genius of Thales* a poet wortjiy of Apollo and his 
missionary*! might enable Hie legislator to complete his benefi- 
cial and extensive plan. But there was reason to apprehend 

* Xenoph. ibid. c.i^. f Piut. in LyQUi^. 
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lest the system of Lycupgus, like most schemes of refotmation, 
should evaporate with the enthusiasm which produced it, un- 
less the mortifications which it enjoined were rendered habitual 
to practice, and familiar to fancy. His laws were few and 
short; for the sake of memory, they were conceived in verse; 
they were not consigned to writing, but treasured in the hearts 
of his disciples as the immediate dictates of heaven. The 
Lacedsemonians were severely prohibited from the contagious 
intercourse of strangers, except at the stated returns of reli- 
gious solemnities. Lycurgus, who had assisted Iphitus in 
restoring the Olympic games, instituted similar, though less 
splendid, festivals in his native country. When unemployed 
in the serious business of war, the Lacedaemonians were con- 
tinually engaged in assemblies for conversation and the gym- 
nastic exercises, or in religious and military amusements. 
Agriculture and the mechanic arts were left to the servile 
hands of the Hdots, under which appellation were compre- 
hended (as will be explained hereafter) various hostile com- 
munities that successively fell under the dominion of Sparta^ 
and whose personal labour was regarded as the common 
property of the public* The sciences of war and government 
were recommended by the laws of Lycurgus, as the only pur- 
suits deserving the attention of freemen. 

In knowledge and practice of war the Lacedsemo- Their miii- 
nians (if we believe Xenophon who had fought with tioL!"^ 
and against them) far excelled all Greeks and Bar- 
barians. Courage, the first quality of a soldier, was enliven- 
ed by every motive that can operate most powerfully on the 
mind, while cowardice was branded as the most odious aud de- 
structive of crimes, on the principle that it tended not, like 
many Other vices, merely to the hurt of individuals, but to the 
servitude and ruin of the community. The Spartans preserved 
the use of the same weapons and defensive armour that had 
been adopted in the heroic ages ; reducing only the length, and 

• Kat tpOTtov jiwo, ^iioawvi ux^v hoifkavu " And in some measure, they,** 
the Lacedxmoiiians^ «had public slaves." Strabo. See Ukewise Aristot. 
Repub. J. ii. c. 5. 

vox. I. 14 
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thereby improving the strength of the sword, which was two- 
edged, pointed, massy, and fitted either by cutting or thrusting, 
to inflict a dangerous wound.* Their troops were divided in- 
to regimentsj consisting of five hundred and twelve men, 
subdivided into four companies, and. each of these into smaller 
divisions commanded by their respective officers 5 for it was 
peculiar to the Lacedsemonian armies to contain comparatively 
few men not entrusted with some share of subordinate com* 
mand.f The soldiers were attended by a multitude of artisans ' 
and slaves, who furnished them with all necessary supplies, 
and accompanied by a long train of priests and poets, who 
flattered their hopes, and animated their valour. A body of 
cavalry always preceded their march'; sensible <rf the weak- 
ness of angles, they encamped in a circular form : the order ,of 
their guards and watches was highly judicious ; they employed 
C6r their security, out-sentries and vedettes; and regularly, 
every morning and evening, performed their customary exer- 
cises. Xenophon has described with what facility they 
wheeled in all directions; converted the column of march into 
an order of battle; and, by skilful and rapid evolutions, pre- 
sented the strength:|: of the line to an unexpected assault. 
When thejf found it prudent to attack, the king, who usually 
rose before dawn, to anticipate, by early prayer and sacrifice,|t 

. * Vid. Pollux, voc. ivfl^av* 

f Thucydides, who remarks this peculiarity, L v. p. 390. asiugpis the reason 
of it, that the care of the execution might pertain to many. The whole La- 
cedsemonian army, except a few, consisted, he says, in apx^^^^^i a^x^''^*^ scat 
'fo iHifiLiXi^ fov h^iuvw TtdKkoi^ Ttpotjfjxtu It is necessary to observe, that the 
account given by ThuCydides, in this pass^fe, of the compontijon of the La- 
cedxmonian armies, differs materially iProm that of Xenophon. I have prefer- 
red the latter, first, because Xenophon writes expressly on the subject, of 
which Thucydides speaks incidentally in describing a particular battle ; se- 
condly, because the observations of Xenophon relate to the age of Lycurgus, 
those of Thucydides to the time of the Peloponnesian war: thirdly, because, 
as will appear in the sequel, Xenophon had a better opportunity than any 
other stranger, of being thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of Lacedxmon. 

+ The Lacedaemonian tactics will be explained* more particularly hereafter. 

Lycurgus, never loung sight of Homer, converted his advices into laws. . 
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tlie ^Etvour of tke gods, communicated his orders to charge in 
a full line, or in columns, according to the nature of tiie ground, 
and the numbers and disposition of the enemy. In the day i)t 
battle, the Spartans assumed an unusual gaiety of aspect; and 
displayed in their dress and ornaments more than their wonted 
splendour. Their long hair was arranged in simple elegance; 
their scarlet uniforms, and brazen armour, diffused bright 
gleams around them.- As they approached the enemy, the king 
sacrificed anew; the music struck up; and the soldiers advan- 
ced with a slow and steady pace, and with a cheerful but 
deliberate countenance, to what they were taught to regard 
as the noblest employment of man. Proper officers were ap- 
pointed to receive the prisoners^* to divide the spoil, and to 
decide the contested prizes of valour. Both before and after, 
as well as during, the action, every measure was conducted 
with such order and celerity, that a great captain declares, 
wh^i he considered the discipline of the Spartans, that all 
other nations appeared to him but children in. the art of war.^ 

But that continual exercise in arms, which im- 
proved the skill and confirmed the valour, must wh^h^Ly- 
gradually have exhausted the strength of Sparta, c^&«8 ^ 
unless the care of populution had formed an object of the popu- 
principal concern in the system of Lycurgus. Mar- ^^^^ 
riage was directly enjoined by some very singular ed the 
institutions ;f but still 'more powerfully encouraged ^^J!^* ^ 
by extirpating its greatest enemies, luxury and vani- 
ty. But Lycurgus, not contented with maintaining the popu- 
lousness of Sparta, endeavoured to supply the past generation 
with a nobler and more warlike race, and to enlarge and ele- 
vate the bodies and minds of men to that full proportibn of 
which their nature is susceptible. The credulous love of won- 
der has always been eager to assert, what the vanity of every 
age has been unwilling to believe, that the ancient inhabitants 
of the world possessed a measure of size and strength, as well 

* Xenoph. de Repub. Spart. 

-f- Bachelors were debarred from assisting^ at the fenuile dances. They were 
compelled to walk naked through the streets in the winter solstice; singing 
a hidicrous 8ong» which confemed the jiurdce of their punishment. 
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as of courage and virtue, unattainable and unknown amidst 
the corruptions and degeneracy of later times. The frequent 
repetition of the same romantic tale renders giants and heroes 
familiar and insipid personages in the remote history of almost 
every people: but, from the general mass of fable, a just dis- 
cernment will separate the genuine ore of Homer and Lycur- 
gus. The laws of the latter brought back the heroic manners 
which the former had described; and their ^ects, being not 
less permanent than salutary, are, at the distance of many 
centuries, attested by eye^ witnesses, whose unimpeached vera- 
rity declares the Spartans superior to other men in the excel- 
lences of mind and body.* 

Hi8 pega- ®f ^^ extraordinary circumstance, tiie evidence 
lations of contemporary writers could scarcely convince us, 
womeiT^^ had they barely mentioned the fact, without explain- 
™^**?fp» ing its cause. But in describing the system of 
dren. Lycurgus, they have not omitted his important re- 

gulations concerning the intercourse between the sexes, women, 
marriage, and children, whose welfare was, even before their 
birth, a concern to the republic. The generous and brave, it 
is said, produce the brave and good; but the physical qualities 
of (hi ildren still more depend on the consti,tution of their parents. 
In other countries of Greece, the men were liberally formed by 
war, hunting, and the gymnastic exercises; but the women 
were universally condemned to drudge in sedentary and igno- 
ble occupations, which enfeebled the mind and body. Their 
chief empIoynSent was to superintend, more frequently to per- 
form, the meanest offices of domestic economy, and to prepare 
by the labour of their hands, food and raiment for themselves 
and families. Their diet was coarse and sparing; they abstain- 
ed from the use of wine; they were deprived of liberal educa- 
tion, and debarred from fashionable amusements. Women, 
thus degraded by servility, appeared incapable of giving 
good sons to the republic, which Lycurgus regarded as a 
principal duty of the Lacedsemonian females. By the insti- 

* As to the mind, the Spartans were, says Xenophon, ivrctiesgspoi, xa* 
fuSujfMvstpoi, xoA *tMi in tyxpafes^Bpou Ibid. c. iii. And as to the body. 

Ibid. 
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tutions of Sparta^ therefore^ the working of wool^ the labours 
of the loom and needle^ and other mean mechanical arts, were 
generally committed to servile hands. The free-bom women 
enjoyed and practised those liberal exercises and amusements, 
which were elsewhere considered as the peculiiu* privilege/ of 
men ; they assisted at the public solemnities, mingled in general 
conversation, and dispensed that applause and reproach, which 
dispensed by them are always most effectual."^ Hence they 
b^ame not only the companions, but the judges of the other 
sex; and, except that flieir natural delicacy was not associated 
to the honours of war, they enjoyed the benefit without feeliiig 
the restraint of the Spartan laws. 

The restoration of the natural rights of women restored mo- 
deration and modesty in the intercourse between the sexes. 
Marriage though* enjoined a^ a duty, could only be contracted 
in the full vigour of age; and these simple institutions had a 
more salutary influence on the physical improvement of the 
Spartans, than either the doubtful expedient, which prevailed 
among them to the latest times, of adorning the women's 
apartments with the finest statues of gods and heroes, that, by 
frequently contemplating these graceful images, they might 
produce fairer offspring; or the unnatural and detestable cru- 
elty of exposing delicate or deformed children, a practice 
strongly recon^mended by Lycurgus, and silently approved, or 
faintly blamed, by the greatest philosophers of antiquity. 

Even in a moral view, the character of Spartan Education. 

mothers mtist have been highly beneficial to their 

sons; since much of the happiness of life depends on the first 

impressions of our tender years. When boys wei^ emancipated 

from the jurisdiction of women, they were not entrusted, as in 

other parts of Greece, to the mercenary tuition of slaves, who 

might degrade their sentiments, and corrupt their morals. The 

education of youth, as an office of the highest confidence, was 

• 
* This, likewise, was the business of women in the heroic ages. 

Axxa fM^M, (ui/<«>$ 

n. 1. vi. ver. 443. 
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eommitted to those who had enjoyed^ or who were entitled to 
enjoy, the UKMstsplendid dignities of the republic ; after the ex« 
ample of ancient times, when Phoenix edacated Achilles, and 
when it was reasonably required that the master should himself 
possess tiie virtues with which he undertook to inspire his dis- 
ciples. The Spartan youth were taught music and drawing : 
the former of which comprehended the science not only of 
sounds, but of number and quantijky : they were taught to reaid 
and speak their own language with graceful propriety ; to com- 
pose in prose and verse ; above all, to think, and in whatever 
they said, even during the flow of unguarded conversation, to 
accommodate the expression to the sentiment.^ Their sedentary 
studies were relieved by the orchestric and gymnastic exercises^ 
the early practice of which niight qualify them for the martial 
labours of the field. For this most important business of their 
manhood, they were still further prepared, by being inured, 
even in thdr tender years, to a life of hardship and severity. 
They wore the same garment summer and winter ; tbej walked 
bare-footed in all seasons y their diet was plain and frugal, and 
for the.most part so sparing, that they seized every favourable 
opportunity to supply the defect. What they were unable to 
ravish by force, they acquired by fraud. When their theft (if 
theft can be practised where s^arate property is almost un- 
known) was discovered, they were severely punished ; but if 
their dexterous deceit escaped observation, they were allowed 
to boast of their, success, and met with due applause for their 
activity, vigilance, and caution ; which indicated a character 
well fitted to excel in the useful stratagems of war.f 
Peculiar After attaining the ordinary branches of.educa- 

discipUne tion, youth are frequently left the masters of their 
^^°^ own actions. Of all practical errors, Lycurgus, 
deemed this tiie most dangerous. His discernment perceived 

* In the smart pithy sentences, or apothegms, for which the Spartans were 
famous, the thought is sometimes elegant, and sometimes ingenious; but their 
merit depends for the most part on the observance of the rule in the text* 
See Pint. Apoth. 

t Besides :8;enophon md Plutarcb, 8ee» for the Spartan education, Plato in 
Protagor. 
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the value of that most important period of life^ which inter- 
venes betweeii childhood and virility ; and the whole force of 
his discipline was applied to its direction and improvement. 
Instead of being loosened from the usual ties of authority^ the 
Spartans, at the age of adolescence, were subjected to a more 
rigorous restraint; and the most extraordinary expedienti 
were employed to moderate the love of pleasure, to correct the 
insolence of inexperience, and to control the headstrong im* 
petuosity of other youtiiAil passions. Their bodies were early 
familiarized to fatigue, hunger, and watching; their minds 
were early accustomed to difficulty and danger. The laborious 
exerc^ of flie chase formed tiieir principal amusement : at 
stated times, tibe magistrates took an account of tiieir actions, 
and carefully examined their aj^arance. If the seeds of their 
vicious appetites had not been tiioroughly eradicated by a life 
of habitual toil and temperance, they were subjected to corpo- 
ral punishment, which it was their custom to endure with pa- 
tient fortitude. The maxims of honour were instilled by 
precept, and enforced by example. The public tables, which 
were frequented by all ages, served as so many schools of 
wisdom and i^irtue, where, on ordinary occasions, but more 
particullarly on days of fisstivity, the old related their ancient 
exploits, and boasted tiieir past prowess ; those in the vigour of 
life displayed the sentiments which their manly courage in- 
ispired ; and the young expressed a modest confidence that, by 
steadfastly adhering to the precepts of Lycurgus, they might 
be enabled in due time to equal, perhaps surpass, the glory of 
both. 

But the desire of emidating the fame of their illus- ^h^jj ^j^u^ 
Irious ancestors was not th#most ardent principle Ution. 
fliat animated the minds of the rising generation. They were 
taught to vie with each other in every agreeable and useAiI ac- 
complishment. As they were trained and disciplined in sepa- 
rate classes, according to their respective ages of childhood, 
adolescence, and viriHty,* their characters were exactly as- 

* I have chosen these words to express the successive ages of the ^(m$ 
fictpaxtov, «4wytfof» They continued ifioMiftti^ tiU 46, which was reckoned by 
the Greeks and Romans the beginning of old age. Vid. Cic, de Senectute. 
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certained and fully known : and the rewards and honours 
gradually bestowed on them, were apportioned to the various 
degrees of excellence which they had previously discovered. 
When they attained the, verge of manhood^ three youths of su- 
perior merit were named by tiie^ £phori, that they might re- 
spectively choose^ each an hundred of their companions, who 
should be entitled to the honourable distinction of serving in 
the cavalry. The reasons of preference and rejection were 
Openly explained ; and the youths who had been set aside, be- 
came, from that moment, the rivals and opponents both of the 
electors and of the elected. At home and abroad, in the as- 
semblies for conversation and exercise, in the gymnastic and 
musical contests, in their military expeditions, as well ais their 
martial amusements, the two. parties displayed the utmost 
emulation and ardour, the one to regain tiie equality which 
they had lost, the other to maintain their ascendency. They 
seldom rencountered in the streets or walks, without discover- 
ing their animosity in mutual defiances, often in blows. But 
these quarrels were not dangerous, either to the quiet of the 
public, or to the persons of individuals, because the combat- 
ants were obliged to separate (under the pain of punishment 
and disgrace) at the peaceful summons of every by-stander ; 
and the respected admonitions of age controlled, on such oc- 
casions, the youthful fermentation of turbulent passions. 
The pater- "^^^ reverence for aged wisdom, which formed 
nal authori- the prevailing sentiment of the heroic times, was 
ty in Sparta, pggtored by the legislation of Lycurgus, and em- 
ployed as a main pillar of his political edifice. The renova- 
tion of limited government, the equal partition of lands, and 
the abolition of wealth and luxurfi had removed the artificial 
sources of half the miseries and disgrace of human kind. But 
Lycurgus considered his system as incomplete, until he had 
levelled not only the artificial, but many of the natural ine- 
qualities, in the condition of his fellow-citizens. The fears 
and infirmities of tlie old were compensated by honour and 
respect 5 the hopes and vigour of the young were balanced by 
obedience and restraint. The diiference of years thus occasi- 
oned little disproportion of enjoyment 5 the happiness of every 
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age depended on virtuouEi exertion ; and as all adventitioiia 
and accidental distinctions were r^noved^ men perceived tiie 
importance ei personal merit, and of its reward, the public 
esteem, and eagerly grasped the advantages which glory con« 
fers ; the only exclusive advantages which the laws of Lycur- 
gus permitted them to eiyoy. The paternal authority,'*^' which 
maintained the discipline, and promoted the grandeur of Rome, 
was firmly established at Sparta,, where every father might 
exercise an unlimited power, over not only his own, but the 
children of others, who were all alike regarded as the common 
sons of the republic. This domestic superiority naturaUy 
prepi^red the way for civil pre-eminence : the elective dignitiesr 
of the state were obtained only by men of eiq^rienced wisdom ; 
and it required sixty years of laborious virtue to be entitled to 
a seat in the senate-house, the highest ambition of the Spartan 
chiefe. Such regulatimis, of whidi it is impossible to mistake 
the spirit, had a direct tendency to produce moderation and 
firmness in the public councils, to control the too impetuous 
ardour of a warlike people, to allay the fennent of domestic 
faction, and to check the dangerous ambition of foreign con« 
quest. The power of the magistrate was confounded with the 
authority oi the parent ; they mutually assisted and strength- 
ened each other, and thdr united influence long upheld the un- 
shaken fabric <^ the Spartan laws, which the old felt it l&eir 
interest to maintain, and the young deemed it their glory to 
obey. 

' Snch were the cd^rated institutions of Lycurgus, Coinci- 
which are eminently distinguished by the simplicity institutions 
of their design, the exact adaption rf their parts, ^^S?^^^ 
and the uniform consistence of the whole, from tiie of the he. 
political establidiments of other countries, which «>icMjres, 
are commonly the irregular and motiey production of time and 
accident. Without a carefitf examination of the whole system, 
it is impossU)le to seize the spirit of particular laws. But if 
the whole be attentively considered, we shall perceive that 
they contain nothing so original or so singular as is generally 

* The ** patria potestas." 
vol. I. * 15 
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believed* From the innumerable coincidences tb^t have been 
remarked between the heroic and the Spartan discipline, there 
seems sufficient ground to conclude that the one was borrowed 
from the other ; and if we accurately contemplate the genius 
of both, we may discern that they tended not (as has been often 
Spirit of ®^*^) ^ ^^P **** interrupt, but only to divert, the 
both. the natural current of human propensities and pas- 

sions. The desire of wealth and of power, of effeminate ease^ 
of frivolous amusements, and of all the artificial distinctions 
and eigoyments of polished society, are only so many ramifi- 
cations of the love of action and of pleasure ; passions which 
it would be nnposisible to eradicate, without destroying the 
whole vigour of the mind. Yet these propensities, which it is 
often the vain boast of philosophy to subdue, policy may direct 
to new and more exalted objects. For the sordid occupations 
of interest, may be substituted the manly pursuita of honour j 
the love of virtuous praise may control the desire of vicipus 
indulgence^ and the unpresjsaons of early institution, confirm- 
ed by example and habit, may render the great duties of liTe 
its habitual employment and highest pleasure. 
Fate of the ^^^^ * condition of society seems the utmost 
Spartan in- elevation and grandeur to which human nature can 
" ^^' aspire. The Spartans attained, and long preserved, 
this state of exaltation; but sev^al circumstances and events, 
which the wisdom of Lycurgus* had foreseen, but which no 
human power could prevent, undermined the foundation of 
their greatness and felicity. Their military prowess gave 
them victory, slaves and wealth ; and though individuals could 
feel only the pride of virtue, and enjoy only the luxury of 
glory, the public imbibed the spirit of rapacity and the ambi- 
tion of conquest. As in other countries the vices of individuals 
corrupt the community, in Laconia the vices of the public cor- 
rupted individuals. This unfortunate tendency was increased 
by the inequality of the cities originally subject to the Lace- 

• Lycurgus had fonned Sparta for defence, not for conquest. He expressly 
forbade them to pursue a flying enemy; he forbade them to engage fre- 
quently in war with the same people. Poth injunctions were violated in the 
Messeiuan ws^. 
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dsemonian laws. Sparta, the capital, contained nearly a 
fourth part of the inhabitants of the whole territory ; tiie rest 
were divided among thirty, and afterwards eighteen subordi-* 
Mate towns.* The superior numbers of the Spartans enlarged 
their sphere of competition, and increased their ardour of emu- 
lation. They soon surpassed their neighbours not only in 
valour and address, but in dignity and in power. All matters 
of importance were decided in the lesser assembly ; the greater 
was seldom summoned ; and the members of the former, in- 
stead of continuing the equals, became the masters, and at 
length the tyrants, of their LacedsBmoiiian brethren. The 
usurpation of power fomented their desire of wealth : several 
lots were accumulated by the same persons as early as the 
Persian war ;f and the necessity of defending their possessions 
and their authority, against men who had arms in their hands 
and resentment in their hearts, rendered tiieir government 
uncommonly rigid and severe. The slaves, the freemen,:}: the 
tenants of the Laconian temtory, and even such of the inha- 
bitants of the capital as, on account of their poverty, cowardice, 
or any other disgraceful circumstance, were debarred from 
the dignities of the republic,|| testified the keenest animosity 
against the stern pride of the Spartan magistrates, and to use 
the lively but indelicate expression of Xenophon, would have 
^ '* devoured them raw/'§ The Spartans, however, still main- 
tained their superiority by force or by fraud, by seasonable 
compliance, or by prompt and judicious severity. By divid- 
ing the strength, they disarmed the fury of their enemies, and 
the flames of domestic discord were eclipsed in the splendour of 

* Strabo, 1, viii. 

t Demaratus told Xerxes that there were but eight thousand Spartan lots 
(Herodot.) and about a century afterwards their number was reduced to 
one thousand. Aristot. Polit. 

4: So I have translated the word vco5a^dcfr$, on the authority of Thucydidesy 
1. y. Svpoatu «o vtoiofmBii eXcv^cpov ij^ twM. The resentment even of the 
freedmen proves the intolerable severity of the government. 

I They were called vviofiswvss, inferiors in oppoution of the *ofMU>i, or 
peers. 

^ Xenophon Hellen. 1, iii. 
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foreig;n conqaest^ by wUch both tiie magiBtrates and the sub- 
jects were enriched and corrupted: yet amidst civil discord 
and political degeneracy^ they still preisjerred their religious ^ 
and military institutions, as well as thdr inTaluable plan of 
education ; and their transactions, even in the latest ages of 
Greece, will furnish an ample and honourable comihentary on 
the laws of Lycurgus. 

LMttrana- Concerning this extraordinary man, only one 
action of farther* circumstance is recorded with any appear- 
Lycurgus. ^^^ ^^ authenticity ; a circiunstance highly descrip- 
tive both of his own character, and of that of the age in which 
he lived. Having beheld the harmonious movement of the 
machine, which he had so skilfully contrived, he summoned an 
assembly, and declared, that now he had but one new regula- 
tion to propose, upon which, however, it was first necessary 
to consult the oracle of Delphi; that meanwhile, his country- 
men, who had seen the success of his labours, must engage 
that no alteration should take place before his return. The 
king, the senate, and the people, ratified the engagement by a 
solemn oath. Lycurgns undertook his joum^ ; the oracle 
predicted the happiness which the Spartans should enjoy under 
his admirable laws : the response was transmitted to his coun- 
try whither Lycurgus himself determined never more to re- 
turn, convinced that the duration of the government which he 
had established, would be better secured by the eternal sanctity 
of an oath, than by the temporary influence of his own peifional 
interference. 

* Some contradictory traditions concerning his death are preserved in Plut. 
in Lycurg. & Justin. 1. iii. 
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CHAP. IV. 

8taU of Oreeee after the AboUtion (jf JUyyaUy^'-^JPieemptum of 
Lacoma and Messema* Camses of the War between those 
States^f^Invarion of Mmenia^r^Bisiress of the JHesseniam, 
— The horrid Means by whid^ they endeawmr to remedy it. — 
2%ey obtain Jtssistance from Argos and Areadia^'^Their Co- 
pUal taken by the 8parkms.r^Ismie of tiie first JIbsseaian 
War. — State of Greeee^^The Colony of Tarentim founded. 
— The second Msssenian War. — Character and Exploits of 
Jiristomenes.-^The Distress of the Spartans. — They obtain 
Assistance from Athens^r-^The Poet Tyrtotus. — Std^aHan 
ofMessenia. — Future Fortunes of its CiHciens.'^Thdr JEsta- 
blishment in Sicily. 

Had the Greeks remained mbject to kings, it state of 
16 probable tiiat they would haTe coatlnued longer after^^e 
to exert their united valour against the surrounding ^hoUtion of 

monarchT. 

Barbarians. The successful adv^tures of the Ar- 
gonautSy the glorious, though wasting, expedition against Troy, 
would have animated the emulation and the hopes of succeed- 
ing candidates for fame ; and the whole nation, being fre* 
quently employed in distant and general enterprises, would^ 
through the habits of mutual intercourse, and the natural ten- 
dency of military subordination, have been gradually moulded 
into one powerful monarchy. This revolution would have 
given immediate tranquillity to Greece, but destroyed the 
prospect of its future grandeur. The honourable competitions 
of rival provinces must have ceased witti their political inde- 
pendence ; nor would the Gre^s have enjoyed an opportunity 
of acquiring, by a long and severe apprenticeship in arms, 
that disciplined valour which eminently distinguished them 
above other nations of antiquity. In most countries it has 
been observed^ that^ before the introduction of regular troops^ 
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the militia of the borders far excel those of the centrsd pro- 
vinces. Greece, even under its kings, was divided into so 
many independent states, that it might be regarded as consist- 
ing entirely of frontier. Under the republican form of govern- 
ment, it was still more subdivided ; and motives of private 
ambition now co-operatitig with reasons of national animosity, 
wars became more frequent, and battles more bloody and more 
obstinate. It is little to be regretted, that scarcely any ma- 
terials remain for describing the perpetual hostilities between 
the Thebans and the Athenians ; between the latter and the 
Peloponnesians ; between the Phocians and Thessalians ; and, 
in general, between each community and its nearest neigh- 
bour. The long and spirited contest between the Lacedae- 
monians and Messenians, is the only war of that age which 
produced permanent effects. The relation of this obstinate 
struggle has happily come down to us, accompanied with such 
circumstances as paint the condition of the times, and answer 
the main ends of history. 

Descri tion ^^^ territories of Laconia and Messenia occupied 
of Laconia. the southem division of the Peloponnesus. The 
shores of Laconia were washed by the eastern or the ^gean ; 
those of Messenia,* by the western, or the Ionian, sea* Hie 
former country extended forty miles from east to west, and 
sixty from north to south. The ground, though roughened by 
mountains, like the rest of the Peloponnesus, abounded in rich 
and feiiile valleys, equally adapted to the purposes of cultiva- 
tion and pasture. The whole country was ancientiy called 
Ilecatonpolis,f from its hundred cities. They were reduced to 
the number of thirty,:!^ as early as the time of Lycurgus. The 
decay or destruction of Helos, Amyclse, Pharis, and Grer- 
onthse, and other less considerable towns, gradually increased 
the populousness of Sparta, the capital, situate near the cen- 
tre of Laconia, and almost surrounded by the Eurotas. The 

* Isocrat. in Archidam. calls the countiy Messen^ ; Pausanias, Messenia. 

f Strabo, 1. viii. p. 362. mentions this only as a hearsay ; but it has been 
always repeated. 

+ Strabo says, « about thirty,*' and calls them tMux^m, oppidula, little 
towns. 
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other inland places of most note were Gerenea^ Tharium and 
Sellasia. The sea-ports were Prasiae^ Cyphanta^ Zarax; 
Limera, famous for its vines ; and Gythium, whose capacious 
harbour was^ in all ages, more than sufficient to contain the 
naval strength of Sparta.* In the time of Lycurgus, the free- 
men, of full age, amounted to thirty-nine thousand.f Those 
of full age, are generally reckoned a fourth part of the whole; 
so that the free inhabitants of Laconia may be computed at 
one hundred and fifty-six thousand; and the slaves, as will 
appear hereafter, probably exceeded four times that number. 

Messenia was less extensive, but more fertile. Description 
than Laconia; and the former country, in ancient of Messenia. 
times, was proportionably more populous. Both kingdoms were 
principally supported by agriculture and pasturage, their sub- 
jects never having attained any high degree of improvement 
in arts, manufactures, or commerce. Messenia was, however, 
adorned by the sea-ports of Corone^ Pylus, Methone, and Cy- 
paryssus. The most considerable inland towns were Andania, 
the ancient capital; the strong fortress of Eira; the frontier 
town of Ampheia; and the celebrated Ithom^, near to the ruins 
of which was erected, by Epaminondasj the comparatively mo- 
dem city of Messene:^ 

As the countries of Laconia and Messenia were Spirit of 
both governed by kings of the family of Hercules, Si^nThi 

and both inhabited by subjects of the same Doric both com- 

mumties. 
race, it might have been imagined that such power- 
ful connexions would have disposed them to continue in a state 
of mutual friendship ; or, if the ties of blood could not excite 
neighbouring states to a reciprocation of good offices, that they 
would at least have engaged them to maintain an inoffensive 
tranquillity. The different branches of the family of Hercules 
were induced by interest, as well as persuaded by affection, 
mutually to support each other. When the prerogative was 
invaded in any particular kingdom, it was natural for the 
neighbouring princes to defend the cause of royalty ;=^ and we 

• Strabo, 1. viii. p. 363, &c. & Pausan. in Lacon. f Pl^^' in Lycur. 

i^ Pausan. in Messen, & Strabo, 1. viii. p. 360, &c. 
I Isocrat. in Archidam. 
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find iiiat on several occasions, fliey haye eogaged to assist each 
other in repassing the fitctiotts turbulence of the nobles^ and 
the seditious spirit of the people. But when tiie influence of 
the fanuly of Hercules declined with the abolition <rf monarchy 
in most countries of Greece, the capital of each little principal- 
iiy, which always eiyoyed a pre-eminence in Ihe national 
assemblies, heg$n to usurp an unlimited authority over the 
neighbouring cities, and to control, by its municipal jurisdie- 
tion the general resolres of the communify. Sparta had in 
this manner extended her power over the smaller towns of 
Laconia. The walls of Helos, whose inhabitants had pertina- 
ciously resisted this usurpation, were leveled witli the ground, 
the citizens reduced to the most miserable slavery, and a law 
enacted by the Spartan council, which forbade, under severe 
penalties, the emancipation of the Helotsor the selling of them 
into foreign countries, where they might entertain the flatter- 
ing hopes, of regaining their lost liberty. The same tyraimical 
spirit which governed the measures of the Spartans, had taken 
possession of their adghbours the Messenians, and had urged 
the inhabitants of the capital to invade, conquer, and enalai'e, 
several of the smaller cities. 

General While such ambitious principles prevailed with 

causes of both uatious, it was scarcely to be imagined that 
tweenthem ^^ ^^^ powerful should not exert its utmost 
strength to obtain, dominion, and the weakw^ its ut- 
most courage and activity to preserve independence. Besides 
this general cause of animosity the rich fields of Messenia 
ofiered a tempting prise to the avaiice of the Spartans ; a 
circumstance continually alleged by .the Messenians, as the 
principal motive which had induced their enemies to commence 
an unjust and unprovoked war. The Spartans however, by no 
means admitted this reproach. It was natural, indeed, tiiat 
such difierences should arise between the subjects of rival 
states as might furnish either party with a plausible pretence 
for taking arms. These differences it will be proper briefly to 
relate, after premising, that althou^ the Greek historians men- 
tion three Messenian wars, the third had littie resemblance, ei- 
ther in its object, or in its effect, to the first and second. These 
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were tiie general stroggles of a warlike people for preserving 
&»ir hereditary freedom and renown, while the third, though 
dignified with the same appellation, was only an unsuccessful 
revolt of slaves from their masters. 

On the confines of Messenia and Lacediemon Theirinutn- 
stood an ancient temple of Diana, which, being ^^"y^'*^ 
erected at the common expense, was open to the prayers and 
sacrifices of the two nations. Hither, according to annual cus- 
torn, rqiaired a sdect band of Spartan virgins to solemnize the 
diaste rites ^ tiieir favourite divinity. A company of Messe- 
nian youths arrived at the same time to perform their custom- 
ary devotimi, and to implore the protection of the warlike 
goddess. Inflamed by the beauty of the Spartan females, the 
Messenians equally disregarded the sanctity of the place, and 
the modest character of Diana, whose worship they came to 
celebrate. l%e licentious youths, after vtunly att^npting by the 
most ardent prayers and vows, to move the stern inflexibility 
of Spartan virtue, had* recourse to brutal violence in order to 
consummate their fatal designs ; fatal to themselves, to their 
country, and to the unhappy victims of their fury, who unwil- 
ling to survive so intolerable a disgrace, perished miserably by 
their own hands.^ 

T6 this enormity on the part of the Messenians, E^ephnus, 
succeeded another of a more private nature, on that the Lace. 
of the Lacedaemonians. Polychares was a Messe- defrw^* 
nion of noble birtti, of great wealth, conspicuous for t^e Messe- 
the virtues of public and private life, and renowned ciL-es. o- 
toT his victories in the Olympic games. The pro- ^F^^^J^' 
perty of Polychares, like that of the most opulent of ' 
Ms countrymen, chiefly consisted in numerous herds of cattle; 
part of Which he intrusted to a Lacedaemonian, of the name of 
Enephnus, who undertook, for a stipulated reward, to feed 
them on the rich meadows which he possessed on the Lacedae- 
monian coast, i^he avarice of Euephnus was not restrained 
by the sense of duty, ^e principles of honour, or the sacred ties 

* Pausan. in Mieasen. p. 222. The MesBenians denied this whole transaction, 
and substituted a more improbable stoiy in its stead. Pausan. ibid. 
vol. I. 16 
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af hospitality. Having sold the cattle to forei^ers, yfho otbsa 
came to purchase that article in Laconia, he travelled to the 
Messenian capital, and visiting his friend Polychares, lament- 
ed the loss of his property by the incursion of pirates. 
Assassin- ^^'^ frequency of such events would, probably 

ateshisson. have Concealed the fraud; hut a slave, whom En- 
ephnus sold along with the cattle, having escaped the vigilance 
of his new masters, arrived in time to undeceive the generous 
credulity of Polychares. The perfidious Lacediemonian, see- 
ing his contrivance thus unexpectedly disconcerted, endeavour-* 
ed to deprecate the just resentment of his friend^ by the most 
humiliating confession of his guilt, and by insisting on the 
temptation of gain, the frailty of nature,* the sincerity of his 
repentance, and earnest desire of making immediate restitution. 
Unfortunately, indeed, he had not any considerable sum of 
money in his possession ; but if Polychares would allow his son 
to accompany him to Laced»mon, he would put into the hands 
of the youth the full price which he had deceived for his father's 
property. On this occasion it is easier to pity the misfortune, 
than excuse the weakness of the Messenian. The youth had 
no sooner set foot on the Lacedemonian territory than the trai- 
tor Euephnus stabbe4 him to the heart. 
Polychares I'hc aflUcted father, assembling his friend^ and 
takes ven- followers, travelled to Sparta, and implored the just 

g'eance on mt ' i- ^f 

the Spar- vengeance of the laws against the accumulated guilt 
^^ of perfidy and murder. In vain he repeatedly ad- 

dressed himself to the kings, to the Ephori, to the senate, apd 
to the assembly. The money, the eloquence, the intrigues of 
Euephnus, and, above all, his character of Spartan, prevailed 
over the impotent solicitations of a Messenian stranger. Po- 
lychares, provoked by the cruel disregard of the L^edaemo- 
nians to his just demands, determined to return home ; but 
having lost his understanding through rage and despair^ he 
assaulted and slew several Spartan citizens whom he met on 
the road, and after thus quenching his resentment against the 

* £v yap tfj w^pmrtvptj ^atu, x(u oAXoy fvovfav, t^* 014 fiiaSofuBa o^txet 
yweadfMy ta xsp^ fityi^fiv aawfxfiv sxif»> Pausan. 
£t I'interet enfin p^re de tous les crimes. Hbnsiads. 
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gwlty in the blood of the innocent, he was conducted by the 
assistance of his friends to his native country. 

He had not long returned to Andania, when am- ^^ g 
bassadors arrived from the Spartan senate demand- tan senate 
ing tiie person of such an atrocious and open of- hTsperson. 
fender. The Messenians assembled to deliberate 
on this request; and Androcles and Antiochus, who were 
jointly invested with the regal power, having differed, as 
usually happened, in their opinions, each prince was support- 
ed by the strengtii of a numerous faction. The debate was 
decided by an expedient often adopted in such tumultuary 
assembliefi. Both parties had recourse to arms, and the sedi* 
tion being fatal to Androcles, the opinion of Antiochus pre-> 
vailed, who declared against delivering Polychares into the 
power of his enraged enemies. But Antiochus The Messe- 
tiiough he denied the unreasonable demand of the nians refuse 
Spartan ambassadors, dismissed them with a pro- but offer to 
posal, which left them no room to complain of in- ^if^ute to 
justice. He offered, in the name of the M essenian the Am- 
assembly, to refer all differences between the two P*"^^*^^'^- 
nations to the respected council of the Amphictyons. This 
equitable proposal, which ill suited the ambitious designs of 
Sparta, was not honoured with an answer from that republic^ 
who desirous to acquire the rich fields of Messenia, prepared 
for taking arms; and, having completed her preparations, 
bound her citizens by oath, never to desist from hostilily till 
Ihey had effected their purpose.* 

Without an open declaration of war (for ambition .j^j^g g ^^ 
had extinguished every sentiment of piety) they in- tans sup- 
vaded the Messenian frontier, and attacked the small ^^efa. 
town of Ampheia, which, from its advantageous oiymp.ix. 
situation on a rock, seemed equally proper for in- a, c. 743. 
festing the enemy, and securing their own isetreatf 

♦ Strabo expresses this oath strongly, but oddly, "0/iOffo**e$ ftaj ttpotipov 
ittoAftiliw otxaSc, 9i^w ij Msaaipfipf wsXew ij ftavtoi artoSwst^, ** Having 
sworn not to return home before that they either took Messen^, or that they 
all died.'* 
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Hie time diosen for tiie assanlt was ibe dead of nighty when 
the unsuspecting inhabitants reposed in foil coiiideiiGe of flnir 
accustomed secnntj. There was neither sentinel at the gates^ 
nor garrismi wilhin the ^ace. The alarm wais immediatdy 
followed by execution. Many Ampheians were assassinated in 
their beds ; several fled to the altars of the gods, the sanctitj 
of which proved a feeble protection against the Spartan cruel* 
ty ; and a miserable remnant escaped to diffuse the melancholy 
tidings of their unexpected calamity* 

Spirited re- ^^ ^^ important emergency Euphaes^ who had 
mhitioitt of succeeded to the throne of his father Antiochua sum- 
^'"'- moned a general assembly of his countrymen to tiie 
plain of Steny dara ; whore^ after hearing the opinioD 
of others concerning the critical situation of thrir affairs, he 
declared his own sentiments^ which were fall of honour and 
magnanimity : '^ That the final event of the war was not to be 
conjectured by its unfortunate beginning; the Messenians, 
though less inured to arms than their warlike opponcatSt 
would aopiire both skill and courage in pursuing the measures 
of a just defence, and the gods, protectors of innocence, woidd 
make the struggles of virtuous liberty prevail over tiie rude 
assaults of violence and ambition/' The discourse of Euphaes 
was received vrith shouts of applause ; and the Meaaemans, by 
advice of their King, abandoned the open country, and settied 
in such of their towns as were best fortified by art or nature, 
leaving the remainder to the invasicm of in enemy, with whose 
bravery and numbers their own weakness was yet unable to 
contend. But while they kept wittdn their walls, they con- 
tinued to exercise themselves in arms, and to acquire such 
vigour and discipline, as might enable them to oppose the 
Spartans in the field. Four years elapsed from the taking of 
Ampheia before they ventured to embrace this dangerous mea- 
sure. During all that time, the Spartans made annual incur- 
sions into their country, destroying tl^eir harvests, and carry- 
ing into captivity such straggling parties as they happened to 
surprise. They took care, however, not to demolish the houses, 
to cut down the wood, or otherwise to disfigure or desolate a 
country, which they already regarded as their own. 
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The MesawianSy tm the other handy as their Betem^e 
eomnge continued to increase^ were not oonteBted batde;^ 
with defending their own walls^ bnt detached, ^ ?^^^'^'^ 
amall parties, the holdeeit of their warriors to ravage 
the sea^coast of Lacmia. Encomraged by the sncces9 of these 
predfttMy expeditions, Eaphaes determined to take the §eld 
with the flower oi the * Mesetenian nation. The army of free- 
men was attended by an innianerable crowd of slaves, carry* 
ing wood and other materials necessiury for encampment. Thns 
prepared, they put themselves in motion, and, be£cm they 
reached the frontier, were seen by the Spartan garrison of 
Ampheia, who immediately soninded the alarm of an approach* 
ing enemy. < The Spartans flew to arms with more than their 
wonted alacrity, delighted with the opportunity for which they 
bad so long wished in vain, of deciding, at one blow, the ev^t 
ol a tedious war. The hostile armiea approached with a 
celerity yoroportioned to. the fury of their resentment, and ar- 
rived, with high expectaticms, at the intermediate plain which 
overspread the confines of the two kingdoms. But there, the 
martial ardour of the troops received a check, which had not 
been Sweseen by thdr commanders. The rivulefl^ intersecting 
the plain, was swelled by the rains iiito a ti»T^it. This cir- 
cumstance prevented a general ei^agement* The cavalry 
alone (amounting on either side to about five hundred horse) 
passed near the head of the ravine, and contended in an inde- 
cktive skirmish: while the fury of the infantry eva- ^j^^j^ 
porated in empty boasts and unavailing insults, proves in- 
Night insensibly came on, Coring which tiie Mes- ^^^ 
senians fortified their camp with so much skill, that the ^lemy, 
rather than venture to storm it, preferred to return home, 
after an expedition, which, considering their superiority in 
numbers, ajqieared no less inglorious than ihefiectual. 

The pusillanimms- behaviour of the Spartan ar- Spartans 

T>1*^Tl&]Te lOP 

my deserved not the approbation of the senate. The earrying on 
severe fathers of the republic upbraided flie degene- *^.^j^ ^^ 
racy of the youth, who no longer paid regard to the 
sanctity of the oath which they had taken, never to lay down 
their arms until they had cmnpletely subdued the Me^senians. 
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The spirit of the senate was soon diffused through the commu- 
vity ; and was determined^ in the general assembly of the 
nation, to prepare for canying on a more fierce war than the 
the enemy had yet experienced* At the approach of Autumn, 
the season always preferred for the predatory expeditions of 
those early times, all the Spartans of military age, as well as the 
inhabitants of the subordinate towns of Laconia, known by the 
Number of general name of Lacediemonians, were ready to take 
their force*, the field. After leaving a sufficient body of troops for 
the internal safety of the country, the number tiiat might be 
spared abroad probably amounted to about twenty thousand 
men. This powerful army was still farther increased by the 
confluence of strangers, particularly the Assinians and Dryo- 
pians, who fled from the cruel tyranny of Argos, a republic no 
less blameable than Sparta, for oppressive severity towards 
her weaker neighbours. Besides this reinforcement, the Spar- 
tans hired a considerable body of archers from Crete, to op- 
pose the horse and light infantvy of the Messenians. The 
management of the expedition was intrusted to the Spartan 
kings, Theopompus and Polydorus; the former of whom com- 
manded the rights and the latter the left wing, while the central 
division was committed to the discretion and valour of Eury- 
leon, who, though bom in Sparta, descended firom the royal 
line of Theban Cadmus. 

Second en- Ancient writers have neglected to mention the 
mgement. scene of this second engagement, which Pausanias 
X. 2. has, with more diffhsiveness than accuracy, descri* 

A. c. 739. Yiei in his historical journey through Messenia ; but 
it is reasonable to conjecture, from this omission, that both 
the first and second batUes happened near the same place, on 
the extensive plain which connects the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms. 

The Messenians were inferior, both in numbers and in dis- 
cipline, but ardent in the cause of every thing most dear to 
them. Euphaes headed their left wing, which opposed the 
division of Theopompus ; Pytharatus led the right ; and Cle- 
onnis commanded the centre. Before the signal was given for 
charge, the commanders addressed their respective troops. 
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Theopompus, wiili Laconic brevilrf, ** reminded the Spartans 
of their oath, and of the glory which tiieir ancestors had ac- 
quired by subduing the territories of their neighbours/' £u- 
phaes, at greater length, animated his soldiers to victory, by 
describing the fatal consequences of a defeat. <' Their lands 
and fortunes were not the only objects of contention : they had 
already experienced the Spartan cruelly in the unhappy &te 
of Ampheia, where all the nlien of a military age had been put 
to the sword ; the women, as well as the children, with their 
aged parents, subjected to an ignominious sei*yitude; their 
temples burnt or plundered ; the city levelled with the ground, 
and the country desolated. The calamities hitherto confined 
to that little district, would be diffused over the iii^hole of their 
beautiful territory, unless the active bravery of Messenia 
should now, by a noble effort of patriotism, overcome the num- 
bers and discipline of Sparta.^' Encouraged by the ardour of 
their prince, the Messenians rather ran than marched to the bat- 
tle. As they approached the enemy, they threatened them with 
their eyes and gestures, reproaching them with an insatiable 
avidity for wealth and power, an unnatural disregard to the 
ties of blood, an impious indifference towards common pater- 
nal gOds, and particularly for the revered name of Hercules, 
the acknowledged founder and patron of both kingdoms. From 
words of reproach they made an easy transition to deeds of 
violence. Many quitted their ranks, and assailed the embat- 
tled phalanx of the Spartans* The wounded spent the last 
ex^iions* of their strength in signal acts of vengeance, or em* 
ployed their last breath in colouring their companions to imitate 
the example of their bravery ; and to maintain, by an honoura- 
ble death, the safety and. renown of their country. 
To the generous ardour of the Messenians, Sparta and obsti- 
opposed the assured intrepidity of disciplined valour, ^^i^^^^^g 
Her citizens^ inured to the use of arms, closed their 
ranks, and remained firm in their respective podts. Where 

♦ Agreeably to the melancholy firmness of the advice afterwards pven by 
Tyrtseus to the Spartans, 

Kat f cj turtodvri67MV 'v^ar' axoi/f ctfa'^o. 

Tthtjbus, edit. Glasg. p. 4. ver. 6. 
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the emsmj ia aay put gave way, lliqr feUowed tiiea wiA an 
iiiidistiiriied progress ; and endeavoiiri9d9 by the contuaaaiice 
ef regtilar exertioB, to overcome the desoltory eflbrts of m^ 
fury, and despair*. 

Soch were the principal diflerences in the sentiments and con- 
duct of two armies^ both of which were alike animated by the 
loye of glory and the desire of vengeance; passions ^niiich lliey 
carried to soch a lengthy that there was no example^ on either 
side, of a soldier who deigned to ask quarter, or who attempt- 
ed to sooth, by tiie pronuse of a large ransom, the unrelenting 
cruelty of the victors. Emulation and avarice conspired in 
despoiling the bodies of tiie slain. Amidst this barbarons em- 
ployment, whidi custom only rendered honourable, many net 
with an untimely fate ; for, while tiiey stripped tiie dead with 
the rashness of bliad avidity, they often expoeed tiieir own 
persons to the darts and swords of their enemies ; and soniie- 
times the dying, by a fortunate wound, soothed tiie agonies 
of the present nunnent, and retaliated tiieir past suffisrings on 
their unguarded ftespoilens. 

The idngs, who had hitherto been satisfied with 
2i\nr' J«wling tiieir tiw)ps to action, and sharing tiie com- 
Mewen^ mon danger, longed, as the battle began to warm, 
pMTto «i- ^ signalize their vakwr in single combat. Wifli 
gf^ in sin. this design, Theopcmipus, listening only to his cou- 
ge com at. ^^^^ ^^^ mardied towards Euphaes, who, sedng 
him approadi, cried out to his companions, ** Does not Theo- 
pompus, well imitate the bloody-minded Polynices,! who, at 
the head of an army of strangers, levied war against his oa- 
tive country, ami, with his own hand, sfew a brother, by 
whom, at the same instuit, he himself was slain i In like man- 
ner does Theopompus, with unnatural hatred, persecute his 
Prevented kinsmen of the race of Hercules ; hut I trust he 
dou^of*^ shall meet the punishment due to his im^ety/' At 
theiftroops. sight of this intNwsting spectacle, the tto&ps were 

• The mode of fighting in that age is forciblj described by Tyrtanis, p. 7. 
edit. Glasg. Axxo f tj tv Siaffas tuivito rtoat, oftfotsftotah &c. to the end of 
the poem. 

t See above, p. 16. 
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inspired with new ardour, and the battle raged with redoubled 
fury. The chosen bands, who respectively watched the safety 
of the contending princes, became insensible to personal dan- 
ger, and only solicitous to preserve the sacred persons of their 
kings. The strength of Sparta at length, began to yield to 
the activity of her rivals. The troops of Theopompus were 
broken and thrown into disorder: and the reluctant prince 
was himself compelled to retire. At the same time the right 
wing of the Messenians, having lost their leader Pytharatus, 
yielded to the exertions of Polydorus and his Spartans : but 
neither this general, nor king Euphaes thought proper to pur- 
sue the flying enemy. It seemed more expedient to strengthen, 
with their victorious troops, the central divisions of their 
respective armies, which still continued to fight with obstinate 
valour, and doubtful success* Night at length put Extraordi. 
an end to the engagement, which had^ proved hard nary issue 
and humiliating to both parties ; for next morning .^e. ^ 
neither offered to renew the battle, neither ventured 
to erect a trophy of victory | while both craved a suspensic^ 
of arms, for the purpose of interring the dead ; a demancf ge- • 
nerally construed as an acknowledgment of defeat. ,,: /,.;•, • 

Although the immediate effects of the battle were ftji|eiil^te 
alike destructive to the Spartans and to the Mes- ces. ^^^^' 
senians, its remote consequences were peculiarly 
ruinous to the latter. They were less rich and less numerous 
than their opponents ; their army could not be recruited with 
the same facility; maiiy of their slaves were bribed into the 
enemy's service; and a pestilentis^ distemper, concurring 
with other misfortunes, reduced them to the last extremity of 
distress. The Spartans, meai^ while, carried on their annual 
incursions wi^ more than vm^t cruelty, involving the hus- 
bandman, with his labours, itt^;^i^istittguished ruin, and de- 
stroying by fire and swoi^Hpisrretched inhabitants of the 
unfortified cities. The in^s^^pk ravages to which these cities 
were continually exposed, obliged the Messenians to abandon 
them and to seek refuge among the almost inaccessible moun- 
tains of Itbom^ ; a place which, though situate near the tron- 

voi. I. V 17 
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The Messe- ficrs of Laconia^ afforded them the securest retreat 

mans shut . i ^ .1 • ^ t .^. , . . , « 

themselves amidst their present calamities, being strongly for- 
fwtwM^^ tificd by nature, and surrounded by a wall, which 
ithom^, bid defiance to the battering engines known in that 

early age. 
Theirsuf. '^^^ M^essenians, thus defended against external 
ferings assaults, were still exposed to the danger of perish- 
ing by famine. The apprehension of this new ca- 
lamity gave additional poignancy to the feelings of their 
unhappy situation, and increased the horrors of the pesti- 
lence w^ich raged more fiercely than ever among men 
cooped up within a narrow fortress. Under tiie pressure of 
present, and the dread of future evil, their minds were favoura- 
bly disposed for admitting the terrors of superstition. A mes- 
senger was sent to Delphi to inquire by what sacrifice they 
mi^t appease the resentment of the angry gods. On his re- 
turn to Itfaome, he declared the stern answer of the god, which , 
demanded the innocent blood of a virgin of the royal race. 
Prep^e to '^^^ Messenians prepared in full assembly, to obey 
. sacrifice a the horrid mandate. The lots were cast, and the 
Se^yal. daughter of Lyciscus was declared worthy of aton* 
blood, ^ ing^ hy her blood, for the sins of the prince and 
people ; but the father, who was only a distant branch of tiie 
royal family, allowed his paternal affection to prevail over the 
dictates of both his patriotism and his piety. By his advice^ 
Ephebolus, a diviner, opposed the sacrifice, asserting that the 
pretended princess was not what she appeared, but a supposi- 
tious child, whom the artifice of the wife of Lyciscus had 
adopted, to conceal her barrenness. While the remonstrances 
who is ^f ^^^ diviner engaged the attention of the assem- 
withdrawn bly, Lyciscus privately withdrew his daughter ; and, 
tl^erf ' * escaping unobserved through the gates of Ithom^, 
sought protection, against the cruelty of fortune and 
of his friends, among the inveterate enemies of his country. 
Aristode- ^^ ^^ already made considerable progress in his 
mus devotes joumey towards Sparta, when the discovery of his 
daughter, departure threw the Messenians into great conster- 
nation 5 nor is it easy to determine what might have 
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been the effect of their superstitious terrors, had not Aristode- 
mus, another branch of the Herculean stock, and not more dis- 
tinguished b J birth than merit, voluntarily offered to devote his 
own child for the public safety. But this sacrifice was likewise 
opposed by a youth, who, passionately in love with the intend* 
ed victim, cried out, tbat she was his betrothed wife, and tiiat 
it belonged to her destined husband, not to her inhuman fatlier, 
to dispose of her life and fortune. When his noisy Her lover 
clamours were little regarded by the assembly, he opposes his 
had the effrontery to assert, that the daughter of Ar- ^^**^' 
istodemus could not answer the condition required by the ora- 
cle ; that even before the nuptial rites had been celebrated, 
she had pitied the violence of his passion, and that now she 
carried in her womb the fruit of their unhappy loves. Aristo- 
demus, hearing this declaration, was seized with rage and 
indignation at the unmerited disgrace thrown on his family. 
^* It then appeared," says an ancient author,* ** with what 
ease destiny tarnishes the feeble virtues of men, as a slime of a 
river does the shining ornaments which cover its humid bed." 
The angry father plunged his dagger into the breast gj^^ *^ ^^^^ 
of his unfortunate daughter, and, with horrid barba- byherfa- 
rity, opening her womb in the presence of the ama- ^^' 
zed assembly, demanded justice of the infamous impostor who 
had traduced her virtue. The Messenians were still farther 
irritated against the youth, in consequeijce of the opinion of 
Ephebolus, who declared that another victim must be sought 
to appease the anger of the gods, because Aristodemus had sa- 
crificed his daughter, not in obedience to the oracle, but to 
gratify the impetuous passions of his own ungovernable soul. 
The rage of the assembly would have speedily sent the lover to 
attend the shade of his nystress ; but fortunately he was beloved 
and pitied by king Euphaes, whose authority controlled on this 
occasion, the audacious insolence of a priest, and checked the 
wild fury of the populace. The king asserted that Apollo had 
no reason to complain of their disobedience : the god demanded 

* Paui^amas, p. 232. This might satisfy the superstition of antiquity^ but 
will appear, in modem times, a poor excuse for such a shocking barbarity. 
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the blood of a yirgpoi : a yirgiii had been slain : bat neither did 
Dm^ f^ia determine, nor belonged it to them to inquire, by 
whose hand, or from what motive, the victim should be put to 
death. 

Obstinate "^^ Oracle thus favourably interpreted by the wis- 
defence of dom of tlie prince, not only allayed the frantic rage, 
^^^^' but restored the fainting hopes, of the people. They 
determined to defend tiieir capital to the last ex- 
tremity ; aiid this generous resolution^ which they maintained 
inviolate during the c^hwe of several years, was justified by 
obstinate exertions of valour. 

who pro- '^^ spirited and persevering efforts of the Mes- 

cureasais- senians, as well as the proud tyranny .of Sparta, 
A^ and tended to procure, to the weaker state, sevtral use- 
ArcaiUa. fu} alliances among the neighbouring republics. Of 
all the communities inhabiting the£e^[|^nnesus, fte Corinthi- 
ans alone, as a maritime and commercial people, entertained 
litfle jealousy of the Spartans ; while the ArgiveS and Arcadi- 
ans, from proximity of situation, as well as interference of 
interest and ambition, held the disciples of Lycurgus in peculiar 
detestation. By the assistance of these powerful allies, the 
Messenians gained considerable advantage in two general en- 
gagements ; in the former of which their king Euphaes, be- 
trayed by the ardour of success into an unequal combat was 
Their tran- overpowejed by numbers and slain in the action, 
sient 8UC- The valour of Aristodemus was called by the voice 
ceases. of the people to fill the vacant throne; and his con- 
duct in war justified the high opinion entertained of him by his 
countrymen. For five years, he baffled the aspiring hopes of 
th^ Spartans ; defeated tiiem in several desultory rencounters ; 
and, "in a pitched battie, fought near t^e walls of Ithome over- 
came the principle strength of their republic, assisted by that 
of the Corinthians. 

This victory, though obtained by stratagem rather than by 
superiority of courage or discipline, threw the Spartan senate 
into the greatest perplexity, and deprived them of the expecta- 
tion of putting a speedy, or even a fortunate end to the war. 
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In their distress they had recourse to the same ora- j^^jj^^ ^^ 
cle^ which had relieved Uie affliction of the Messe- lengi^sur- 
nians. As the policy of the god seldom s^it away, oiyn^idv. 
in ill humour^ the votaries of his shrine, the destnic- i- 
tion of Ithom^ was announced with prophetic oh- * ' 
scurity/ The Spartans, with revived hopes, again took the 
field ; and their new ardour was successful in several skirmishes 
with the Messenians, who, harassed by an open, were till more 
fatally oppressed by a secret foe. The people were again 
seized with superstitious terrors. Dreams^ visions, and other 
prodigies confirmed the melancholy prediction of ApoUo. The 
impatient temper of Aristodemus made him withdraw, by a 
voluntary death, from the evils which threatened his country. 
The other leaders of greatest renown had perished in tiie field. 
Ithom^, deprived of its principal support, and invested more 
closely than before, was compelled, after a siege of five months, 
to submit to the slow but irresistible impressions of famine. 
Such of its inhabitants as were entitied to the benefit of hos- 
pitality in Sicyon, Argos, or Arcadia, travelled with all possi- 
ble expedition into these countries. The sacred families who 
were attached to the ministry of C^*es, sought a secure refuge 
among the venerable priests of Eleusis, in Attica. The greater 
part of the people dispersed themselves through the interior 
towns and villages, endeavouring, in the obscurity of their 
ancient habitations to elude the industrious search of an unre- 
lenting enemy.* 

The Lacedemonians, having thus obtained pos- consequen- 
session of the Messenian capital, displayed signal cesofthe 
gratitude to their gods, fidelity to their allies, and J^j^ wan^ 
cruelty to their enemies. Ithome was demolished 
to the foundation. Of its spoils, three tripods were conse- 
crated to Amyclean Apollo. The first was adorned with the 
image of Venus, the second with that of Diana, and the third 
with the figures of Ceres and Proserpine. To the Assinians, 
who had assisted tbem with peculiar alacrity in the war, the 
Spartans gave that beautiful portion of the Messenian coast, 

* Pausan. Messen. & Strabo, 1. viii. 
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which aflsmned^ and long retained, Ae name of its new inha- 
bitants. They rewarded the good intuitions of the Messeniau 
Androcles, who, at the commenciattent of the war had dLscover- 
ed his partiality for Sparta, by bestowing on his descuidants 
the fertile district Hyamia. Xhe rest of the Messenian nation 
were treated with all the rigour of Spartan policy. Th<ey were 
obliged to take an oath of allegiance to their ]^road victxHrs, to 
jfreaent them every year with half the produce of their sinl, 
and, under pain of the severest punishment, to appear in mourn- 
ing habits, at the funerals of the Spartan kings and ma^ 
trates.* 

g^j^ ^ After the close of the first Messenian war, Greece 

Greece at appears, for several years, to have enjoyed an un- 
™^' usual degree of tranquillity. Peace promoted po- 
pulation; and the inhabitants of Peloponnesus continued to 
diffuse their numerous cdionies over the islands of Sicily and 
Corcyra, as well as over the southern division of Italy, after- 
wards known by the name of Magna Grsecia*! In this deli- 
cious country two copsiderable establishments were formed, 
about the same time, the one at Rhegium, the other at Tar^- 
turn. Rhegium, situate on the southern extremity of the con- 
tinent, soon acquired the ascendant over the neigfabouriBg 
cities : and Tarentum having become the most powerful com- 
munity on the eastern coast, had the honour of giving name 
to the spacious bay, which penetrates so deeply into Italy, that 
it almost unites the Tuscan and the Ionian seas. 

The particular causes which occasioned, or the various 
consequences which attended, those several migrations, are 
not related in ancient history ; the Lacedsemonian establishment 
at Tarentum was alone maj*ked by such circumstances as have 
merited, on account of their singularity, to be banded down to 
succeeding ages. 

* Paosan. ibid« 

t This name, as will be proved hereafter, denoted thie Greek settlements 
both in Italy and Sicily. The colonies there becanSe, in progfreds of time, 
perhaps more connderable than the mother country. Their proceedings 
will be fiilly related in the following work ; but not until their transactions 
enter into the general system of Grecian politics. 
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During fhe second expedition* of the Spartans The Laee- 
against Messenia^ the army, consistingof the greater f^*^^^^ 
part of the citizens who had attained the military rentumin 
age, bound themselves by oalh, not to return home ^^^* 
till they had subdued their enemies. This engagement detained 
them several years in tiie field,, daring whidi period, Sparta^ 
inhabited only by women, children, and helpless old men, pro- 
duced no succeeding generation to support the future glories 
of the republic. Sensible of this inconvenience, which, in a 
warlike and Ambitious state, surrounded by warlike and am^ 
bitious rivals> might have been productive of the most dangef- 
ous consequences, the senate recalled such young men as, 
having left their country before tiiey had attained the military 
age, were not under any obligation to keep the field ; and en- 
joined them to associate promiscuously with the married 
women, that the city might thus be preserved from decay and 
desolation. The children bom of these useful, though irregu- 
lar connexions, were distinguished by the name of Parthenite; 
probably denoting the condition of their mothers*! They had 
no certain father; nor wepe iliey entitled, though citizens of 
Sparta, to any private inheritanee. These circumstances kept 
them a distinct body, the members of which were attached by 
the strictest Mendship to each other, and hostile to the rest of 
the community. 

This dangerous disposition was still farthei' in- Conspiracy 
creased by the imprudent behaviour of the Spartans, Sieniac and 
who, on their return from the conquest of Messenia, Helots. 
treated the Parth^ii® with scorn and contumely. The ydhng 
men could endure poverty and misfortune, but could not brook 
disgrace. Their unhappy situation, and tiie impatience with 
which they submitted to it, naturally connected them with tiie 
Helots, those miserable slaves whose just indignation ever 

* They had taken the same oath in the first expedition : but it appears from 
Pausanias, that they did not observe it. The senators upbraided the youth 
with cowaiHice and contempt of their oath, ^siXixv xm tw opvov vrtipo^uuf' 
Pavsajt. p. 228. • 

t noptf H'ftof. filius natus ex ea, qu« quum duceretur, virgo non erat. Conf. 
Abistot. Polit, 1. V. c. 7. et Epigram, apiid PoUuc. 
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prompted them to revolt from the crael tyranny of their mas- 
ters. A con^iracy i^as formed; the day^ place^ and signal 
were determined, upon which the Partheni» and Helots, armed 
with concealed daggers, and with the most hostile fury should 
retaliate in the public assembly, their past sufferings and in- 
sults on the unsuspecting superiority of the proud lords of 
Sparta. The time approached, and the design was ripe for 
execution, when the president of the assembly ordered the 
crl^ to proclaim. That none present should throw up his cap 
(for that had been the signal appointed by tiie conspirators ;) 
and thus clearly intimated that the plot had been discovered, 
and that the Spartans were prepared to meet and to overcome 
the dangerous treachery of their dependants. We are not in- 
formed of the punishment inflicted on the Helots, or whether, 
as the conspiracy had been laid open by one of their number, 
the merit of an individual was allowed to atone for the guilt 
of the class. The Parthenie, however, were treated wiUi a 
remarkable degree of lenity, suggested probably, by the fears, 
rather than by the humanity of Sparta.^ They were not only 
allowed to escape unpunished from their na^ve country, But 
furnished with every thing necessary for lindertaking a suc- 
cessful expedition against the nei^bouring coasts ; an().Jlius 
enabled to establish themselves under their leader Phalantus, 
in the delightful recesses of the Tarentine gulCf 
The Messe- The Spartans, when delivm^d from the danger of 
'"^Tto're- **® formidable conspiracy, enjoyed, above thirty 
volt. years, domestic as well as public peace, until again 

^^ disturbed by the revolt of the Messenians. Thedis- 
A. c. 685. honourable conditions imposed oh that people, the 
toilsome labours to which most of them were necessarily con- 
demned, in order to produce the expected tribute; the natural 
fortuity of the soil, augmented by industry, and augmenting 
in its turn the populousness of the country; all these causes 
conspired to sharpen their resentment, to embitter their hostil- 
ity, and to determine them at every hazard, to expose their 
fprtune to the decision of the sword. The negligence of Sparta 

* Ephor. apud. Strab. 1. vi. f Pausan. Phoc. 
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favoured the progress of rebellion. While she degraded the 
Messenians by the most hmniliatfaig marks of servitude, she 
allowed lliem, however, to rebuUd their cities, to assemble in 
the public places, and to communicate to each other their mu* 
tual grievances and complaints. To reward the s^-vices of 
Androcles, the Messenian king, she had bestowed on his fam- 
ily the rich province of Hyamia; but the descendants of fliat 
prince, pref^nring the duties of patriotism to the dictates of 
gratitude, pountenanced and encouraged the warlike disposi- 
tions of his countrymen. The young men of Andania longed 
to take up arms. They were headed by Aristomenes, a youth 
descended from the ancient line of Messenian kings, adorned 
with the most extraordinary qualities of mind and body, and 
whose exploits, if instead of being sung by Rhianus, and rela- 
ted by Pausanias, they had been described by Xenophon, or 
celebrated by Homer, would place him in the first rank of 
Grecian heroes. 
In entering upon this memorable war, the Mes- Obtain as- 

sistancc 

senians consulted the dictates of prudence, at the from the 
same time that they obeyed the calls of animosity ^j^^*j: 
and ambition. Before discovering their intention to ans. 
take arms, they despatched messengers to the Arca- 
dians and Archives, intimatiiifg tlieir inclination to throw off 
the yoke of Sparta, provided they could depend on the hearty 
assistance of their ancient allies. The Argives and Arcadi- 
ans were naturally enemies to their warlike and ambitious 
neighbours; and at this particular juncture, the enmity of 
the Former towards Sparta was, by recent injuries, kindled 
into resentment. Both nations confirmed, by the most flatter- 
ing promises, tjie resolution of the Messenians, who, with 
uncommon unanimity and concert, sought deliverance from 
the oppressive servility of their tyrants. 

The first engagement was fought at Derae, a vil- The battle 
lage of Messenia. The soldiers, on both sides, Bwe^and 
behaved with eqi\al bravery,; the victory was doubt- moderation 
ful 5 but Aristomenes, the Messenian, acquired unri- menes. 
vailed glory and renown. On the field of battle he 
vol. I. 18 
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waS sainted King by Hie admiring gratitude of Us conhtry- 
men. He declined, however, the dangerons honours of loyaltyy 
declaring himself satisfied urith the appellation of G^mral, 
which, in.that age^ implied a superiority in martial exercises, 
as well as in the knowledge of war, and in the experience of 
command. The Messenian excelled in all these, and possessed, 
besides, a degree of military enthusiasm, which, as it was em- 
ployed to retrieve the desperate aflkirs of his country, deserves 
to be for ever remembered and admired. Sensible how much 
depended on the auspicious beginning of the^war, he immediate*- 
ly marched to Sparta; entered the city, which was neither 
walled nor lighted, dmring night; and suspended in the temple 
of Minerva a buckler, inscribed with his name, as a monu- 
ment of his success against the enemy, and an o8*ering to 
procure the good will of that warlike goddess/ 
The sineu. "^^ hardiness of this exploit was rivalled by the 
]tf exploits singular intrepidity of his companions Panormus 
mus ^T <uid Gonij^os. While the Lacedemonians celebrated 
Gonippus. in their camp, the festival of their heroes Castor and 
F<^Ilux, the two youths of Andania, mounted on fiery steeds, 
with lances in their hands, and a purple mantle flowing over 
their white vestments, presented themselvcA in the midst of the 
joyous assembly. The superstitious crowd, dissolved in mirth 
and wine, imagined that their heavenly protectors had appear- 
ed in a human form, in order to grace the festival established 
in their honour.^ As they approached, unarmed, to pay their 
obeisance to the divine brothers of Helen, the young Messeni- 
ans couched their speers, attacked the multitude with irresisti- 
ble fury, slew them with Umr weapons, or trod th^n down 
witii their horses, and, before the assembly recovered from its 
surprise and consternation, set out, in triumph, on their return 
to Andania. 

• PauAaniufl, p. 266. However surprinng this credulity may appear in the 
present age, it is attested by the most unquestionable evidence. Striking in- 
stances of it will occur in the later periods of the Greek bistoty, in which the 
appearance of gods and heroes is as fanuliw an object M that of popish saints 
in the Spanish History of Idariana, 
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Tla£M exploits^ and others of a similar kind^ ^f^^^ g 
which are not particularly recorded^ were sufficient tans alarm- 
to alarm the fears of the Spartans, and to make them ^uwe^t "" 
seek the advice of ApoUo. The oracle» when con- ^ oracle, 
suited bj what means they might change the success xJ^2! 
of the war, ordered them to demand a general from ^' ^' ^^' 
Athens; a rei^ionse highly mortifying to the high Spartan spi- 
rit, as their. own kings, descended from Hercules, were tiie 
constitutional commanders of their armies. In compliance, 
however, with the mandate of tlie god, the haughtiness of Spar- 
ta was obliged to make a request which the jealousy of Athens 
durst not venture to refuse.- The Athenians, wh^i informed of 
the oracle, immediately despat(^ed to Sparta, Tyrt»us, a man 
\«iio, like every Athenian citizen, had^ indeed, borne arms, hut 
who had never been distinguished by suiy rank in the army. 
He was chiefly known to his. fellow-citizens as a itod; a char- 
act^ in which he has been justly admired by succeeding ages.^ 
Ainong the Spartans, however, he was regarded as the sacred 
messenger of the divinity ; and his verses were supposed to 
convey tlie instructions and sentim^ts inspired by his heavenly 
protector. 

The heroic valour of Aristomenes long continued Success of 
to prevail against the force of the oracle, as well as ^ ^^^T . 
against all tiie other enemies of Messeiiia. He de- their hetolc 
feated the Spartans in three successive engagements, 
the circumstances of which sure so similar, that they 
have frequently been confounded with each other. They were 
all fought in the' plain of Stenyclara, and the most remarkable 
at a place called the Boar's Monumait, from a tradition that 
Hercules had anciently sacrificed there an animal of that spe- 
cies. The Messenians were reinforced by^ the assistance of 

* Insi^s HomeruSy 

Tyrtxusque mares ainlmos in martia bella, 

Versibus exacuit. Hob. 

Three poems of Tyitaeus, containing the praise of valour, are preserved in 
Stobaeus; afourth, on the same subject, in the only oration now remaining of 
Lycurgus the Athenian orator, the friend and rival of Demosthenes. A few 
detached couplets may also be read in Strabo and Pausanias. 



Aristome- 
nes. 
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their allies of Elis and Sicyon, as weU as of Argos and^Arca^ 
dia. The Spartans were followed by the CorintUans, their 
ancient confederates, and by the citizens of Leprea, who chose 
to seek the protection of Sparta, rather than submit to the go-* 
vemment of Elis. The combined army was commanded by 
Anaxander the Spartan king, whose influence, however, was 
rivalled by the authority of Hecateus the diviner, and of Tyr- 
tstts the poet The Messenians had not a poet worthy of 
being opposed to Tyrtnus : but the predictions of their diviner 
Theocles were able, on some occasions, to promote or to re- 
strain the ardour of Aristomenes himself. 

The success of the engagement was chiefly owing to the 
spirited exertion of the Messenian general. At the head of a 
small band of chosen companions, he charged the principal 
division of the Spartan army, commanded by the king in person. 
The resistance was obstinte, and lasted for several hours. 
When the Spartans began to give way, Aristomenes ord«^ a 
new body of troops to complete his success, to route and pursue 
the enemy. He, witti his little but determined band, attacked 
a second division of tlie La66d2emonians, which still continued 
firm in its post. Having compeUed this also to retreat, he, 
with amazing rapidity, turned the valour of his troops against 
a third, and then against a fourth brigade,* both of which giv- 
ing ground, the whok army was put to flight, and pursued 
with great slaughter. The merit of these achievements was, 
on the return of Aristomenes, celebrated with great pomp at 
Andania. The men received their favourite hero with joyous 
acclamations : and the women, sirowing his way with flowers, 
sung in his praise a stanza that has reached modem times, ex- 
pressing, with elegant simplicity, the glorious victory obtained 
over the Lacedemonians. 

The tribute of just applause paid to the virtues of Aristome- 
nes inspired him with a generous ambition to deserve the sin- 

• Pausanias acknowledges that the exploits of Aristomenes in this engage- 
ment, almost exceed belief. Pausan. Messen. There is a remarkable coin- 
cidence in the character and achievements, as well as in the situation of 
Aristomenes, and those of the celebrated Scottish patriot Wallace. Vide 
Bttchan. Hist. Scot. 1. viii. passim. 
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cerest gratitade of his countrymen. With unremitting activily 
he continued^ with his little band of faithful adherents, to over- 
run the hostile territory, to destroy the defenceless villages, and 
to carry the inhabitants into servitude. The towns of Pharse, 
Carya, and Egila, successively experienced the fatal effects of 
his ravages. In the first, he found a considerable booty, in 
money and commodities ; in the second he found a booty stiU 
more precious, the daughters of the principal inhabitants dan- 
cing in the chorus of Diana, whom he honourably protected 
against the licentious violence of his followers, and restored, 
uninjured, for the ransom offered by their parents. In an as- 
sault of Egila, Aristomenes met with an unexpected check from 
the enthusiasm of the Spartan matrons, who were offering sa- 
crifice to Ceres in a neighbouring temple, long held in peculiar 
veneration. As soon as they perceived the approach of the 
enemy, the women, who, according to the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, had. been trained to all the manly exercises of the other 
sex, issued forth from the temple, and assailing the Messeni- 
ans with knives, hatchets, burning torches, and the other in- 
struments of sacrifice, threw them into disorder, wounded 
several of the soldiers, and seized the person of their comman- 
der. Next day, however, Aristomenes was delivered from 
captivity, through the good ofiices of Archidamea, priestess of 
Ceres, whose susceptible heart had long admired and loved the 
merit and renown of the brave Messenian. 

The amazing success of the Messenians, which, j^^ g 
in the course of three years, had been interrupted tans anlma- 
only by this inconsiderable incident, disposed the 'tartseiis. 
Spartan kings to abandon the war, and to allow 
their enemies to enjoy the- honour and advantages which they 
had so bravely earned. This resolution was approved by the 
senate and assembly* The allies of Sparta readily adopted 
the same opinion. Tyrtseus alone opposed the disgraceful 
measure, with all the force of his authority. The sacred cha- 
racter of the bard, with the divine influence of his poetry, pre- 
vailed^ and the Spartans again entered Messenia with an 
army, as numerous and powerful as any that they had before 
collected. But at sight of the Messenian troops, headed by 
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Aristomenes, they were thrown into new con8teraati<Mi. The 
dreaded prowess of 4heir heroic antagonist, which they had so 
often and so fatally experienced, continually presented itself 
to their minds ; and the inspired arts of Tyrtsus, were again 
necessary to resist the increasing panic. A second time he 
revived their drooping courage, while attesting the glory of 
ancient warriors, he expatiated on the magnanimity of despis- 
ing fortune, the praise and honours of valour, the joys and 
rewards of victory.* These sentiments, dictated by the true 
spirit of heroism, fired their minds witii martial ardour* Dis* 
regarding the sweets of life, they longed for an honouraMe 
death. One consideration only (such was the superstition of 
ancient times) damped the generous warmth that •animatod, 
their souls. In an engagement, which there was every reason 
to believe would be fought with the most obstinate valour on 
both sides, what crowds of warriors must fall, whose bodies, 
heaped together in horrid confusion, could not be recognized 
by their friends, or obtain, with due solemnity, the sacred 
rites of funeral ! This melancholy thought, wluch chilled the 
boldest heart with reUgious horror, might have formed an in- 
surmountable obstacle to tiidr success, had not their terrcnrs 
been removed by the prudent missionary of Apollo. By the 
advice of Tyrtseus, each soldier tied a token, inscribed with 
his name and designation, round his right arm, by means of 
which his body, however disfigured,f might be known to his 
friend and kindred. Thus fortified against the only illusion 
that could alarm the minds of men who preferred death to de- 
feat, they rushed forward to attack their dreaded, and hitherto 
victorious, foes. 

The battle ^^^ Messenian general had drawn up his forces 
of theXren. at a place called the Great Ditch, from whidi this 
engagement has been called the battle of the Tren- 
ches.:}: The national strength was reinforced by a considerable 
body of Arcadian troops, commanded by their king Aristo- 

• Tyrtacus, p. 2 and 3. edit. Glasg, 

t Confusa corporum lineamenta. JvsTiir. 

4 Polybius, L iv. Strabo, 1. viii. 
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crates, to whose treachery, as much as to their own valour, 
the Spartans were indebted for the victory. 

The Spartans, though possessed of little private TYeacheiy 
wealth, had a considerable public treasure, with of Aristo- 
which they early began to bribe those whom they erof the 
despaired to conquer. With this, perhaps, on many Arcadians, 
former occasioi», they had tempted the avarice of Aristocrates, 
Who, from want of opportunity rather than of inclination to 
betray, had hitherto maintained his fidelity inviolate. But 
when he percmed the unusual ardour which animated the 
enemy; and reflected, that if, without his concurrence, victory 
should declare itself on their side, he might for ever be de- 
prived of an occasion to earn the wages of his intended iniqui- 
ty, he determined to abandon his ancient allies, and to ensure 
suecdss to the Lacedsemonians. In sight of the two armies he 
explained and exaggerated to his troops the advantageous posi- 
tion of the Spartans ; the difficulty of a retreat, nn case they 
themselves were obliged to give ground ; and the inauspicious 
omens which threatened destruction to Messene. In order to 
avoid the ruin ready to overtake their allies, he commanded 
his men to be prepared to follow him on the first signal for 
action. When the charge was sounded, and the Messenians 
were preparing to resist the fierce onset of the enemy, Aristo- 
crates le^off his Arcadians ; and, to make his defection more 
apparent, crossed the whole Messenian SLvrnf. The ^j^^ ^^^ 
Messenians, confounded with a treachery so bold seniaosde- 
and manifest, almost forgot that they were contend- ^^^^ * 
ing against the Spartans. Many forsook their ranks, and ran 
after the Arcadians, now conjuring them to return to their 
duty, and now reproaching them with their perfidious ingrati- 
tude. Their entreaties and insults were alike vain; their 
army was surrounded almost on every side ; the little band of 
Aristomenes alone, with pertinacious valour, resisting the ef- 
forts, and breaking through the embattled squadrons, of the 
enemy. Their example encouraged others of their country- 
men to efiect an escape by equal bravery ; but, in attempt- 
ing this dangerous measure, the greater part of the soldiers 
perished^ as well as the generals Androdes, Phintas, and 
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Phanas^ persons descended from the ancient stock of Messe- 
nian nobility, and who, next to Aristomenes, formed the prin- 
cipal ornament and defence of their declining country. 
Maffnanimi- Among the republics of imcient Greece, the fate 
ty of Aristo- of a nation often depended on the event of a battle. 
menes: rj^^^ contention was not between mercenary troops, 
who regarded war as a trade, which they carried on merely 
from interest, without emulation or resentment. The citizens 
of free communities fought for their liberties and fortunes, 
their wives and children, and for every object held dear or 
valuable among men. In such a struggle they exerted the 
utmost efforts of their animosity as well as of their strength; 
nor did the conflict cease, till the one party had reduced the 
other to extremity. It was not extraordinary, thierefore, that 
after the bloody battle of the Trenches, the Messenians should 
be unable to ke«p the field. Aristomenes, however, deter- 
mined, while he preserved life, to maintain independence. 
With this view he collected the miserable remains of his un- 
fortunate troops; assembled the scattered inhabitants of the 
open country; abandoned the cities and villages on the plain 
he throws ^ ^® mercy of the victors ; and seized, with his lit- 
himself into tie army, the strong fortress of Eira, situate among 
of Eira; ^ *h® mountains which run along the southern shore 

of Messenia, defended on the north by the river 
Neda, and open only on the south towards the harbours of 
Pylus and Methone, which offered it a plentiful supply of com, 
fish, and oth^ necessary provisions. 

A. c. 683. In this situation the gallant Messenian resisted, 
"~^^^- for eleven years, the efforts of the Spartans, who 
endeavoured, with unremitting industry, to gain possession of 
the fortress. Nor was he satisfied with defending the place: 
on various occasions he made vigorous and successful sallies 
against the besiegers. With a body of three hundred Messe- 
nians, of tried valour and fidelity, he, at different times, over- 
ravages the ^" ^^ Spartan territories, and plundered such cities 
Spartan ter- as were either weakly garrisoned or negligently 

defended. In order to put a stop to incursions 
equally dishonourable and destructive, the Spartans ordered 
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their frontier to be laid waste; and thus rendered incapable of 
affording subsistence to the enemy. But they themselves were 
the first to feel flie inconveniency of this measure. As the 
lands towards that frontier were the most fertile in the pro- 
vince, and the crops in other parts had failed through the in- 
clemency of the season, the Spartans were threatened with all 
the calamities of famine ; to which the proprietors of the wast- 
ed grounds, deprived of their harvests by a rigorous injunc- 
tion of the state, were prepared to add the horrors of a sedition. 
Tyrtaeus displayed, on this occasion, the wonderful power of 
his art, by a^>easing the angry tumult, and teaching the Spar- 
tans patiently to bear, in the service of their country, the loss 
of fortune, as well as of life. 

While the enemy were disturbed by these com- ^^^ i^^_ 
motions, Aristomenes set out from Eira, with his ders Amy- 

cbc 

favourite band, and, marching all night, arrived by 
daybreak at Amyclse, a Laceds&monian city situate on the 
banks of the Eurotas, at tiie distance of a few miles from the 
capital. Having entered the place without resistance, he car- 
ried off a considerable booty in slaves and merchandise, and 
returned to his mountains, before the • Spartans, though ap- 
prised of his incursion, could arrive to the assistance of ijieir 
neighbours. 

A continued series of such exploits, carried on xristome- 
with equal success, inspired into the Messenians a ne^ taken 
degree of confidence, which had almost proved fatal P"*^**®"^' 
to their cause. Neglecting that celerity, and those precau- 
tions, to which they owed their past advantages, they began to 
continue so long in the field, that the Spartans found an op- 
portunity to intercept their return. The little band of Aristo- 
menes behaved with its usual gallantry, and long defended 
itself against far superior numbers, headed by the two kings 
of Sparta. The commander, after receiving many wounds, 
was taken prisoner; and, with fifty of his bravest companions, 
carried in chains to the Lacedaemonian capital. The resent- 
ment o£ that republic against those who had inflicted on her 
such dreadful calamities^ was not to be gratified by an ordinary 

vox. I. 19 
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Thrown pnnishniciit. After iimdideWheraaon,tlic prisoner 
into the were tiirowiiy alive, into the Ceada; a ptofeund 
Ceada. cavern, commonly employed as a receptacle for the 
most atrocioQs criminals. All the companions of Aristomenes 
were killed by the fall ; he alone was preserved by an acci- 
dent, which, though natural enough in itself, has been dis- 
figured by many fabulous circumstances.*' Hie Spartans who 
loved valour even in an enemy, permitted him, at his. earnest 
desire, to be buried with his shield ; a weapon of defence held 
His wonder- "* peculiar veneration by the Grecian soldiers. As 
fill preser. he descended into the deep cavity, the edge or boss 
IJ^pe!""^ of his amjde buckler, striking against the sides of 

the pit, broke the force of the fall, and saved his 
life. Two days he continued in this miserable dungeon, amidst 
the stench and horror of dead bodies, his face covered with 
his cloak, waiting the slow approaches of certain death. The 
third day (at daybreak) he heard a noise, and looking up, per- 
ceived a fox devouring the mangled remains of his companions. 
He allowed the animal to approach him, and catching hold of 
it with one hand, while he defended himself against its bite 
wifli ihe other, he determined to follow wherev^ it should 
conduct him. The fox drew towards a chink in the rock, by 
which he had entered the cavity, and through which he intend- 
ed to get out. Aristomeires then gave liberty to Ids guide, 
whom be followed with much difficulty, scrambling tiirough 
the passage which had been opened for his deliverance. He 
immediately took the road to Eira, and was received with 
pleasing astonishment among his transported companions. 
He BUT. ^^^ ^®w^ ^^ ^^^ wonderful escape were soon 

pmes the conveyed to Sparta by some Messenian deserters, 
^ji^p, whose information on such a subject was not more 

credited, than if they had brought intelligence of 
one risen from the dead^ But, in the space of a few days, the 
exploits of Aristomenes convinced the incredulity of the Spar- 
tans. He was informed by his scouts, that the Corinthians 

• An eagle, it is siud, flew to his relief; a fable countenanced by the spread 
eagle on the shield. Pausanias says, he saw the shield, which was preserved 
in the subterraneous chapel of Trophenius at Lebadea. 
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hftd sent a powerful reinforcement to the besiegers ; that these 
troops were still on their march, observing no order or dis- 
cipline in the day, and encam^ng during night without guards 
or sentinels. A general less active and less^ enterprising, 
would not have neglected so favmirable an occasion of annoy- 
ing the enemy* But Aristomenes alone was capable of effect- 
ing this piirpof^ by the means which were now ^nployed. 
That tio appearance of danger might alarm tiie negligence of 
the Corinthians, he set out unattended, "ff" waited their approach 
in concealment, attacked their camp in the dead of night, 
marked his rout witii blood, and returning loaded with spoils 
to Eira, offered to Messenian Jove the Hecatowphoniaf a sa-> 
orifice of an hundred victims, which he alone was entitled to 
perform, who with his own hand had killed an hundred of his 
enemies. This was the third time the Mess^an hero had 
celebrated the same tremendous rite- 
Eleven years had the vigorous and peansevering TheLace- 
efibrts of a single man prdknged the destiny of dasmonians 
Eira. Aristomenes might have still withstood the rou^siy ad- 
impetuous ardour of the Spartans, but he could not fitted into 
withstand the un^ring oracles of Apollo, which 
predicted the fall of the devoted city. The purpose of the god, 
however, was accomplished, not by open force, but by the 
secret treachery of a Lacedsemonian adulterer. This Lace- 
dsemonian was the slave of Emperamus, a Spartan, who in 
the field yielded the post of honour only to the kings. The 
perfidk>us slave had escaped to the enemy with his master's 
property, and had formed an intrigue with a Messenian wo- 
inan> whom he visited as often as her husband was called in 
Ms turn to guard the citadeL Amidst the miserable joys of 
their infamous commerce, the lovers were one night disturbed 
by the husband, who loudly claimed admittance, which how- 
ever he did not obtain till his wijfe liad concealed the adulterer. 
When the woman, with tibie most insidious flattery, inquiring 

* Tlie exploits of Aristomenes often oblige us to remember the expres- 
sion in Pausanias, p. 244. ; ApigofiBVfjv Be spya ^owrt afto8£(iaa9(u rtXtop tt 9j 
ewfipa *(m cmboj ^. « That be did more than seemed possible for any one 
man." 
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by what excess of good fortune, she was blessed with her hus- 
band's unexpected return, the simple Messenian related that the 
inclemencj of the weather had driyen tl|e soldiers from their 
posts, the wind and thunder and rain being so violent that it was 
scarcely possible for them to continue any longer uncovered 
on the high grounds ; nor could their desertion be attended 
witbvany bad consequences either to themselves or to their 
country, as Aristomenes was prevented by a recent wound 
from walking the rounds as usual, and as it could not be ex- 
pected that the Spartans should venture an attack against the 
citadel during the obscurity and horror of a tempest. The 
Lacedsemonian slave overheard this recital, and thus obtained 
a piece of intelligence which he well knew might not only 
atone for his past crimes, but entitle him to gratitude from his 
ancient master. He cautiously escaped from his concealment, 
and sought with the utmost celerity the Spartan camp. Nei- 
ther of the king's being then present, the command belonged 
to Emperamus, who readily pardoned the fortunate treach^ery 
of a servant that had afforded him the means of obtaining the 
highest object of his ambition. Notwithstanding the slipperi- 
ness of the steep ascent, the Spartans, by the direction of the 
slave, mounted the unguarded citadel, and obtained possession 
of all the principal posts, before the Messenians became sen- 
sible of their danger. 

Obstinate ^^ ^^^ ^ ^* ^^ known that the^ enemy had en- 
defence of tered into the city, Aristomenes, accompanied by 
^ ' the warlike prophet Theocles, together with Iheir 
respective sons Gorgus and Manticles^ endeavoured to ani- 
mate the despair of their fellow-citizens, and to make them 
defend to the last extremity, the little spot of ground to which 
they could yet apply the endearing name of country. Such how- 
ever were the terrors and confusion of the night, (the darkness, 
oiymp. thunder, and tempest, being rendered still more 
xxvii. 2. dreadful by the presence of an armed enemy,) that 
it was impossible to form the Messenians into such 
an order of battle as might enable them to act with concert or 
effect. As the morning dawned, they saw the danger more 
distinctly than before, and the impossibility of any other as- 
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sistance than what may be derived from despair* They de- 
terminedy at every hazard, to attack and penetrate the Spartan 
battalions. Even the women armed themselves with tiles, 
with stones, with every weapon that presented itself to their 
fury. They lamented that the violence of the wind prevented 
them from mounting to the roofs of the houses, which they had 
purposed to throw down on* the enemy ; and declared that 
they would rather be buried under the ruins of their country, 
than dragged in captivity to Sparta. Such generous resolu- 
tions ought to have retarded the fate of Messen^ ; but it seem- 
ed impossible to fight against superior numbers, aided by the 
elements, and by the manifest partiality of the gods ; for the 
thunder happening on the right of the Spartans, aflPorded them 
an auspicious omen of future victory, and presented to the 
Messenians the sad prospect of impending calamities. 

These circumstances, so favourable to the Spartans, were 
improved by the prudence of Hecatus flie diviner, who advised, 
that the soldiers whp composed the last ranks, as they could not 
be brought up to the attack, should be remanded to the camp ; 
and after refreshing themselves with sleep and nourishment, 
recalled in due time, to the assistance^of their countrymen. 
Thus, without depriving themselves of present strength, the 
Spartans. provided for a future supply of fresh troops ; while 
the Messenians, engaged in continual action with the assail- 
ants, were obliged at the same time to combat cold, sleep, 
fatigue, and hunger. For three days and nights they with- 
stood the combined force of these finally resistless enemies ; 
and when at length they began to give way, the diviner Theo- 
cles threw himself into the midst of the Spartans, crying out, 
** That they were not always to be victorious, nor the Mes- 
senians always to be their slaves. Such was the will of the 
gods ; who commanded him to perish in the wreck of a coun- 
try, which, in a future age, was destined to rise from its ruins.'* 

It might have been expected that the patriotism Aristome- 
of Aristomenes would have chosen the same honour- nes .con- 
able occasion of expiring with the freedom of his re- nant of the^ 
public. But the general preferred life for the sake Mewenians 
of defending the small remnant of a community, caaa. 
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which, he flattered himself would be immortal, not only from 
tiie prediction of Theocles, but from another circttmatance 
equally important. When the downfal of Eira was foretold 
by the oracle of Apollo, the prudent chief had rf^oved to 
a place of security some saci^ pledges believed to contain 
the fiite of Messen^. These mysterious seoirities consisted of 
thin plates of lead, rolled up in t}ie form of a volume, on which 
was engraved an account of the history and worship of the 
goddesses Ceres and Proserpine. Havjng concealed in mount 
Ithom^ this invaluable monument, which had been delivered 
down in veneration from the remotest antiquity, Aristomenes 
determined never to despair of the fortune, or to forsake the 
interests of his country. Although he perceived, therefor^ 
that it was now become necessary to relinquish Eira, he did 
not, on this account, abandon the Safety of its remaining citi- 
zens. In order to preserve them, the only expedient that could 
be employed, with any hopes of success, was the sounding a 
retreat, and the collecting into one body su«h of his soldiers as 
were not already too far engaged with the Spartans. Having 
accomplished tiiis measure, he placed the Women and children 
in tiie centre of the battalion, and committed the command of 
the rear to Gorgus and Manticles. He himself conducted the 
van, and marching towards the enemy with his spear equally 
poized, and with well regulated valour, showed by bis mien 
and countenance, that he was resolved to defend to tiie last 
extremity the little remnant of the Messenian state. The 
Spartans, as directed by Hecatus the diviner, opened their 
ranks, and allowed the enemy to pass unhurt, judiciously avoid* 
ing to irritate their despair. The Messenians abandoned their 
cily, and in mournful silence marched towards Arcadia. 
Their kind As the wars of the Grecian republics were more 
reception in bloody and destructive than those of modern times. 

thatcoun- ,, . n. , . 

try, so were their alliances more generous and sincere. 

When the Arcadians were informed of the taking of 
Eira, they travelled in great numbers towards the frontiers of 
their kingdom, carrying with them victuals, clothing, arid all 
things necessary to the relief of the wretched fugitives f whom 
having met at mount Lyc»a, they invited into their cities. 
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oflbred to divide with them their lands^ and to give them theu* 
daughters in marriage** 

The generous sympaAy of the Arcadians ani- Aristome- 
mated Aristomenes to an «xploi1^ the boldness of ^^ P^- 

poses to sur- 

which little corresponded wiih the depression inci- prise Spai^ 
dent to his present fortune. He had only five hun- ^' 
dred soldiers whose activity and strength were still equal to 
their valour ; and these he commanded^ in the presence of his 
alUeSy to march straightway to Sparta. Three hundred Arca- 
dians desired to share the glory of this spirited enterprise; 
and it was hoped^ that as the greater part of the Lacedscmo- 
nians were employed in plundering E^ra, this small but valiant 
body of men might make a deep impression on a city stripped ^ 
of its usual defence. The arrangements for this pur- Treachery 
pose were taken with the Arcadian king Aristocrates^ andpuniah- 
whose behaviour at the battle of the Trenches had Aristo- 
occasioned the defeat of tiie Messenians^ and whose ^^^^^- 
artifice had since persuajled them^ that his shameful behaviour 
on that day was the effect not of perfidy^ but of panic terror. 
A second time the treacherous Arcadian betrayed the cause of 
his country and its allies. Having retarded the exe- oiymp. 
cution of Aristomenes' project,, on pretence that the xxvu.2. 
appearance of the entrails was unfavourable^ he de- ' * 
spatched a confidential slave to Sparta, who disclosed the im- 
minent danger threatening that republic to Anaxander the 
Lacedemonian king. The slave was intercepted on Us re- 
turn carrying a letter from that pritice, in which he acloiow- 
ledged the faithful services of his ancient baiefactor. Upon 
the discovery of this letter, which totally disconcerted the 
intended enterprise . against Sparta, the Arcadians, frantic 
with disappointment and rage, stoned to death the perfidious 
traitor who disgraced the name of king. The Messenians 
joined not in the execution of this substantial act of justice. 
Watching the countenance of Aristomenes, whose authority 
was equally powerful in the council and in the field, they ob- 
jserved, that instead of being agitated by resentment, it was 

• Polyb. 1. iv. 
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softened into sorrow. The hero felt the deepest melancholy, 
on reflecting that the only design was now rendered abortive, 
by which he could ever hope to avenge the wrongs of his coun* 
try. Both nations testified the most signal detestation of the 
character of Aristocrates. The Arcadians extinguished his 
name and extirpated his whole race. The Messenians erected 
a column near the temple of Lyc»an Apollo (so named firom 
mount Lycaea, on the confines of Arcadia,) with an inscrip- 
tion, setting forth his crime and punishment, asserting the 
impossibility of concealing treacherous baseness from the in- 
vestigation of time, and the penetrating mind of Jove, and 
praying the god to defend and bless the land of Arcadia."*" 
Future for- Thus ended the second Messenian war, in the an- 
tune of the tumn of the year six hundred and seventy-one before 
Bsenmns. (jj^j^g^ rpj^^ fugitive Messenians experienced vari- 
ous fortunes. The aged and infirm were treated by the Arca- 
dians, among whom they continued to reside, with all the 
cordial kindness of ancient hospitality. The yofing and enter- 
prising took leave of their benefactors, and under the conduct 
of Aristomenes repaired to Cylene, an harbour belonging to 
Olymp. ^^ Eleans. Agreeably to the information which 
juvii. tiiey had received, they found in that place their 

countrymen of Pylus and Methon^, with whom they 
consulted about the means of acquiring new establishments. It 
was determined by the advice of their Elean friends not to un- 
dertake any expedition for this purpose until the return of spring, 
when they should again convene in full assembly, finally to 
conclude this important deliberation. Having met at tiiie time 
appointed, they agreed unanimously to commit their ftiture for- 
tunes to the wisdom and paternal care of Aristomenes, who de- 
clared his opinion for establishing a distant colony, but declined 
the honour of conducting it in person, and named for this office 
the brave Messenian youths, Grorgus and Manticles. The 
former of these inheriting his father's hatred against Sparta, 
advised his countrymen to take possession of the island Za- 
cynthus, which, from its situation in the Ionian sea, lay con- 

* The inscription is preBenred by Polybius, 1. iv. and by Pausanias, Messen. 
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veniently for harassing the maritime parts of Laconia* Man- 
tides proposed a different opinion, observing that tlie island of 
Sardinia, though less advantageously situated for the purposes 
of revenge, was far better adapted to supply the necessary 
comforts of Ufe; and that the Messenians, if once settled in 
that large and beautiful island, would soon forget the calami- 
ties which Sparta had inflicted on them. It is uncertain 
whether motives of vengeance or utility would have prevailed . 
with the Messenians; for, before any resolution was taken on 
this important subject, a messenger arrived from Rhegium, then 
governed by Anaxilas, a prince descended from the royal house 
of Messenia, who invited his wandering countrymen to a safe 
and honourable retreat in his dominions. When agreeably to 
this invitation, they arrived at Rhegium, Anaxilas informed 
them, that his subjects wei'e continually harassed by the pira- 
tical depredations of the Zancleans, an Eoliau Colony,* who 
possessed a delightful territory on the opposite coast. With the 
assistance of the Messenians it would be easy (he observed) to 
destroy that nest of pirates; a measure by which the city of 
Rhegium might be delivered from very troublesome neighbours, 
and the Messenians enabled to establish themselves in the most 
delicious situation of the whole Sicilian coast. The proposal 
was received with alacrity; the armament sailed for Sicily; 
the Zancleans were besieged by sea and land. When they 
perceived that part of their wall was destroyed, and that they 
could derive no advantage from continuing in arms, they took 
refuge in the temples of their gods. Even from these respected 
asylums, tlie resentment of Anaxilas was ready to tear them ; 
but he was restrained by the humanity of the Messenians, who 
had learned from their own calamities to pity the miserable^. 
The Zancleans, thus delivered from the sword and from servi- 
tude, the ordinary consequences of unsuccessful war, swore 
eternal gratitude to their generous protectors. The Messeni- 
ans repaid this friendly sentiment with an increase of bounty; 
they allowed the Zancleans either to leave the place, or to 
remain in the honourable condition of citizens ; the two nations 

* Thucydid. 1. vi. 
vol. I. 20 
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gradually coalesced into one commonity $ and Zancle, in me- 
mory of the conquest, changed its name to Messen^,"!^ a name 
which may still be recognised after the revolution of twenty- 
five centuries. 

Fortune of ^^ ^^ ^^'^ already observed, that Aristomenes 
Aristome* declined the honour of conducting the colony* Hia 
"^^' subsequent fortune is differently related by ancient 

writers*! Pausanias, to whom we are indebted for the fullest 
account of the Messenian hero, informs us, that he sailed to 
the isle of Rhodes, with Demagetes, the king of the city and 
territory of lalysus in that island, who being advised by the 
oracle of Apollo to marry the daughter of the most illustrious 
personage in Greece, had without hesitation preferred the 
daughter of Aristomenes* From Rhodes he sailed to Ionia, 
and thence travelled to Sardis, with an intention of presenting 
himself to Ardys, king of the Lydians, probably to propose 
some enterprise to the ambition of that prince, which might 
His death filially be productive of benefit to Messen^. But 
and char- upon his arrival at Sardis he was seized with a dis- 
temper which put an end to his life. Other generals 
have defended their country with better success, but none with 
greater glory; other character are more fully delineated in 
ancient history, but none more deserving of immortal fame; 
since, whatever is known of Aristomenes tends to prove, that 
according to the principles of his age and country, he united, 
in singular perfection, tlie mmts of the citizen and of the sol- 
dier, the powers of the understanding and the virtues of the 
heart. 

* Siich is the account of Pausanias, or ratlier of the ancient authors whom 
he follows. But it must not be dissembled, that Herodotus, lib. vi. c. 23. Thu- 
cydides, p. 114. and Diodorus, lib. xi. place Anaxilas, king of Rhegium, much 
later than the second Messenian war: Itdeserves to be considered, that Pau- 
sanias writing expressly on the subject, is entitled to more credit than authors 
who only i^eak of it incidentally. But when we reflect that these authors are 
Herodotus and Thucydides, there seems no way of solving the difficulty, but 
by supposing two princes of the name of Anaxilas, to the latter of whom his 
countrymen, by a species of flatteiy not uncommon in Greece, ascribed the 
transactions of the former. 

t Confer. Pausan. Messen. & Plin. 1. zi. cap. 70. Val. Maxim, lib. i. cap. 8. 
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CHAP. V. 

I 

state of the Pelaponnesm after the conquest of Messenia^^^^Of 
the J^orthem Etpublics of Greece — Of the Grecian CoUmies,'-^ 
Revolutiom in Government. — Military Transactions. — The 
first Sacred War.*— 'Destruction of the Crissean Republic — 
Eestoration of the Pythian Games. — Description of the Gym^ 
nastic and Equestrian Exercises. — History of (Grecian Music. 

The conquest of Messenia rendered Sparta the state of 

most considerable power in Greece, The Pelopon- 9^^f^^ *^' 
'^ ^ ter the con- 

nesus, formerly comprehending seven, now contain- quest of 
ed only six independent states. The subjects of ^'^Trn^of 
Sparta alone occupied twp-fifths of the whole penin- the Pelo- 
sula. The remainder was unequally divided among oJvraiT^ 
the Corinthians, Achseans, Eleans, Arcadians, and xxviii. i. 
Archives. In a narrow extent of territory, these 
small communities exhibited a wonderful variety of character 
and manners. The central district of Arcadia, consisting of 
one continued cluster of mountains, was inhabited by a hardy 
race of herdsmen, proud of their ancestry, and confident in 
their own courage and the strength of their country. Their 
Eolian abstraction, their jealousy, and their pride, made them 
disdain connexion with the Dorians, by whose possessions 
they were on all sides surrounded. Careless of the arts of 
peace, they were engaged in unceasing hostilities with their 
neighbours, by whom they were despised as barbarians, and 
whom they condemned as upstarts ; sinqp, amidst all the revo- 
lutions of Peloponnesus, the Arcadians' alone had ever main-^ 
tained their original establishments."^ "" 
The industrious and wealthy Corinthians pre- Contrast 

between 

sented a very dijQTerent spectacle. Inhabiting the the Arcadia 
* Pausan. Arcad. Strabo* 1. yiii. p. 388. 
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ana and Co- mountainous isthmus^ which towering between two 
rinthians. ^^^^ connects the Peloponnesus with the north of 
Greece, the Corinthians long formed the principal centre of 
inland communication and foreign commerce.* Towards the 
southern extremity of the isthmus, and at the foot of their im- 
pregnable fortress Acro-Corinthus, they had built a faif and 
spacious city, extending its branches on either side, to the Saro- 
nic and Corinthian gulfs, whose opposite waves vainly assailed 
their narrow but lofty territory.f Their harbours and their com- 
merce gave them colonies and a naval power. They are said to 
have improved the very inconvenient ships, or rather long-boats, 
used in early times, into the more capacious form of Trireme:t: 

* Pausan. Corinth, c. 4. fStrabo, 1. viii. p. 379. 

i The Triremes, Quadriremes, Quinqueremes of the ancients were so de- 
nominated from the number of the ranks, or tiers of oars on each side the ves- 
sel; which number constituted what we may call the rate of the ancient ships 
of war. It was long a desideratum in the science of antiquities to determine 
the manner of arranging these ranks of oars, as well as to ascertain the position 
of the rowers. The bulk of commentators and antiquaries placed the sedilia 
or seats, in rows, immediately above each other, upon the sides of the vessel, 
which they supposed perpendicular to the surface of the water. But the 
least knowledge of naval architecture destroys that supposition. . The rowers 
thus placed, must have obstructed each other ; they must have occupied too 
large a space, and rowed with too unfavourable an angle on the ship's side ; 
above all, the length and weight of the oars required for the upper tiers, 
must have rendered the working of them totally imprsecticable, especially as 
we know from ancient writers, that there was but one man to each oar. These 
inconveniences were pointed out by many j but the ingenuity of Lieutenant- 
General Melvill explained how to remedy them. He conjectured that the waste 
part of the ancient galle3's, at the distance of a few feet above the water's edge, 
rose obliquely, with an angle of 45, or near it : that upon the inner sides of 
this waste part, the seats of the rowers, each above two feet in length, were 
fixed, horizontally, in rows, with no more space between each seat, and those 
on all sides of it, than should be found necessary for the free movements of men 
when rowing together. The quincunx, or chequer order, would aiford this 
advantage in the highest degree possible ; and, in consequence of the combi- 
nation of two obliquities, the inconveniences above-mentioned totally disap- 
pear. In 1773 the General caused the fifth part of the waist of a Quinquereniis 
to be erected in the back-yard of his house in Great Pulteney-street. This 
model contained, with sufficient ease, in a very small space, thirty rowers, in 
five tiers of six men in each, leng^ways, making one-fifth part of the rowers 
on each side of a Quinqueremis accorcting to Polybius, who assigns three-hun-^ 
dred for tlie whole complement, besides one hundred and twenty fighting men J, 
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galleys."^ Their sea-fight against their rebellious cohmy, 
Corcyra, is the first naval engagement recorded in history.f 
It was fought six hundred and fifty years before Christy at 
whicli time tlie Corinthians (as the ideas of wealth and lux- 
ury are relative) were already regarded by their^ neighbours 
as a wealthy and luxurious people* The influence of wealth to 
produce servitude prevailed over that of commerce, which is 
favourable to liberty. Their government, after the abolition 
of monarchy, was usurped by a numerous branch of the royal 
family, styled Bacchiad»4 This Oligarchy was destroyed 
by Cypselud, a mild and gentle ruler,|| whose family governed 
Corinth till the year five hundred and eighty-five before Christ. 

The contrast between Arcadia and Corinth was 
not more striking than that between Argolis and betweenthe 
Achaia. The citizens of Argos, having expelled ^TJ^^s*"*^ 
their kings, were seized with an ambition to reduce 
and domineer over the inferior towns in the province. The 
insolence of the capital provoked the indignation of the coun- 
try. Mycenae, Trsezene, Epidaurus, and other places of less 
note, were often conquered, but never thoroughly subdued. 
Interest taught them to unite ; and union enabled them to set 
at defiance the power of Argos, by which they were branded 

This construction, the advantages of which must appear evident to all who 
examine it, serves to explain many difficult passages of the Greek and Roman 
writers concerning naval matters* The general's discovery is confirmed by 
ancient monuments. On several pieces of sculpture, particularly at Rome, he 
found the figures of war galleys, or parts of them, with, the oars represented as 
coming down from oar holes disposed chequerwise. In the Capo di Monte Pa- 
lace at Naples, the reverse of a large Medaglione of Gordianus has the figure 
of a Trifemis, with three tiers, each of fourteen or fifteen oars, issuing che- 
querwise from an oblique side. The coUectioii at Portici contains ancient 
paintings of several galleys, one or two of which, by presenting the stem 
part, show both the obliquity of the sides, and the rows of oars reaching to 

the water. The substance of this note is already published in Governor 

Pownall'b Antiquities. The governor, however, speaks of a gallery for the 
rowers, which I did not observe in the General's model : nor do I apprehend 
that such a g^lery could be necessary, as the purpose for which it is supposed 
to have been intended, is completely answered by the waste part of the vessel. 

* Thucydid. 1. i. c. xiii. f Ibid. 

t Pausan. Corinth. I| Aristot. Polit. 1. v. c. xii. 
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as rdbel]ious> and which fhey reproached as tyrannical.'i^ The 
fortunate district of Achaia, having successfully resisted the 
oppression of Ogygus, an unworthy descendant of Agameiu- 
non^ established at a very early period, a democratical form 
of policy .f Twelve cities, each of which retained its munici- 
pal jurisdiction, united on a foot of perfect eq^iality and free- 
dom. This equitable confederacy prepared the way for the 
Achaean laws, so celebrated in latter times, when the cause 
of Greece, shamefiiUy abandoned by more powerful guardians, 
was def(Nided by the feeble communities of Achaia.:]: 
Between ^® ^^^^ already had occasion to explain the im- 

the Lace- portant institutions of Iphitus and Lycurgus. The 
f *™E?km8. v^^y opposite systems adopted by these great legis- 
lators, respectively suited the weakness of Elis and 
the strength of Sparta ; and occasioned a remarkable contrast 
between the peaceful tranquillity of the former republic,|| and 
the warlike ambition of the latter, the lines of whose national 
character grew more bold and decisive after the Messenian 
conquest. The piteous remnant of the Messenians, who had 
defended their freedom with tlie most persevering bravery, 
was reduced to a cruel and ignominious vassallage. Confound- 
ed with the miserable mass of Helots, those wretched victims 
of Spartan cruelty, they were condemned to laborious drudge- 
ry, exposed to daily insult, and compelled (still more intolera- 
ble !) to tend their own flocks, and cultivate their own fields, 
for the benefit of relentless tyrants.^ The haughty tanper of 
the Spartans became continually more presumptuous. They 
totally disdained such aiis and employments as they usually 
saw practised by the industry of slaves. War, and hunting 
as the image of ^ar, were the only occupations which it suited 
their dignity to pursue ; and this constant exercise in arms, di- 
rected by the military code of Lycurgus, rendered them superior 
in the field of battle, not only to the neighbouring states of 

* Pausaii. 1. vi. c. xxi. Diodor. Sipul. 1. xi. p. 275. 
t Pausan. Achaic. Strabo, L Till. p. 383, & seq. 

* Polyb: 1. ii. I Pausan. Eliac. & Strabo, 1. viii. 
^ Pavisanias Messeniac. 
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Peloponnesus^ bat to the bravest and most renowned republics 
beyond the Corinthian isthmus. 

While the Grecian peninsula was agitated hy the g^^^ ^^^ 
stubborn conflict between the Spartans and Messe- northern 
niansy the northern states had been disturbed by c^ece?* ° 
petty wars, and torn by domestic discord.* The of the 
Greek settlements in Thrace, in Africa, and Magna colonies. 
Or»cia, were yet too feeble to attract tiie regard of 
history. But, during the period now under review, the Asiatic 
colonies, as shall be explained in a subsequent chapter, far 
surpassed their European brethren in splendour and prosperity. 

Having abolished the regal office, the Athenians, political pel 
whose political revolutions were followed with re- volutions in_ 
markable uniformity by neighbouring states, sub- a. C.T54. 
mitted the chief administration of their affairs to a -A., c. 684. 
magistrate intitled Archon, or ruler. The authority 
of the Archon long continued hereditary : it became after* 
wards decennial : at length nine annual archohs were appoint- 
ed by the powerful class of nobility^ consisting not only of the 
descendants of such foreign princes as had taken refuge ii| 
Athens, but of those Athenian families which time and acci- 
dent had raided to opulence and distinction. The great body, 
of the people gained nothing by these revolutions. The eques-. 
trian order, so called from their fighting on horseback, which, 
before the improvement of tactics, rendered them superior to 
€very rencounter with the disorderly rabble, enjoyed all au- 
thority religious, civil, and military.! The Athenian populace 
were reduced to a condition of miserable servitude; ^ ^ ^g^ 
nor did they recover their ancient and hereditary 
freedom until the admired institutions of Theseus were resrtior- 
ed and improved by Solon> towards the beginning of the sixth 
century before Clirist. 

The domestic dissentions which prevailed in every unimpor- 
state beyond the Isthmus, were only interrupted by tanceofthc 
foreign hostilities. Interference of interest occasi- tnmsa^ons 
oned innumerable contests between the Phocians preceding 

* Thucydid. Li. ■ f Aristot. Politic. 1. iv. c. xiii. 
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the first Sa- and Thebans, the Dorians and Thessalians^ the 
Symp.*^ Locrians and JEtolian?*'^ Their various inroads^ 
A^r 600 'i****'®® ***•" sieges, which were begun with passion, 
carried on without prudence, and concluded without 
producing any permanent effect, have been consigned by an* 
cient historians to a just oblivion. But the first Sacred War 
is recomiQiended to our attention, both on account of the cause 
from which it arose, and the consequences with which it was 
attended* This memorable enterprise was occasioned by an 
injury committed against the oracle of Delphi ; it was under- 
tidien by order of the Amphictyons ; it ended in the' total de- 
struction of the cities accused of sacrilegious outrage; and its^ 
successful conclusion was celebrated by the Pythian games 
and festivals ; which, of all Grecian institutions, had the most 
direct as well as most powerful tendency to refine rudeness 
and soften barbarity. 

Description ^^^ tcrritoi-y of the Crisseans, extending south- 
of the re- Ward from that of Delphi, comprehended, in an 
Crissa.^ extent of about twenty-four miles in length and fif- 
teen in breadth, three large and flourishing cities ; 
Crissa the capital, which gave name to the province ; Cirrha^ 
advantageously situated for comnierce on the western side of 
a creek of flie Corinthian Gulf; and Anticirrha, on the eastern 
side of the same creek, celebrated for the production of helle- 
bore, as well as for the skill with which the natives prepared 
that medicinal plant, the virtues of which were so much ex- 
tolled and exaggerated by credulous antiquity.f 
Its prospe- ^^^ Crisseans possessed all the means of hap- 
rityand piness, but knew not how to Mijoy them. Their 
territory, though small, was. fertile; and as it? va- 
lue was enhanced by the comparative sterility of the greatest 
part of Phocis,:|: it acquired and deserved the epithet of Hap- 
py. Their harbour being frequented by vessels, npt only from 
Greece, but from Italy and Sicily, they carried on an exten- 
sive foreign commerce, considering the limited communication 
between distant countries in that early age; and the neigh- 

* Isocrat. Panathen. t Strabo and Pliny. | Strabo, p. 323» & seq. 
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bourbood of Delpbi^ at wbicb it was impossible to arrive 
without passing through their dominions, brought them con- 
siderable accessions of inrealth,^ as well as of dignity and 
respect. But tbese advantages instead of satisfying, increased 
the natural avidity of the Crisseans. They began to exact 
vexatious and exorbitant duties from the mer- E30„*t8 con- 
chants who came to expose their wares in the sacred tributions 
city, which, on account of the great concourse of j^Khants 
profligate pilgrims from every quarter, soon became w»d stran- 
the seat, not of devotion only, but of dissipation, ^sorted to 
vanity, and licentious pleasure* It was in vain for *^\??*^? 
the merchants to exclaim against these unexampled 
impositions: the taxes were coniinually increased; the evil 
admitted not the expectation of either remedy or relief; and 
the strangers, familiarized to it by custom, began to submit 
without murmur; perhaps enduring the hardship with the 
greater patience, when they perceived that they drew back the 
tax in the increased price of their commodities. Encouraged 
by this acquiescence in their tyrantiy, the Crisseans levied a 
severe impost on the pilgrims, whether Greeks or Barbarians, 
who visited the temple of Apollo ; a measure directly incon- 
sistent with a decree of the Amphictyons, which declared tbat 
all men should have free access to the oracle,f as well as ex- 
tremely hurtful to the interest of the Delphians, who soon felt 
a gradual diminution of their profits from the holy shrine. It 
was natural for those who sustained a loss eitber of gain or of 
authority, to remonstrate against the extortions of the Crisse- 
ans ; but their remonstrances, instead of producing any happy 
alteration of behaviour, only exasperated men grown insolent 
through prosperity. In the time of profound peace, the Cris- 
seans, provoked by useful admonitions, which they proudly 
called threats, entered with an armed force the territories of 
their neighbours; destroyed every thing that opposed them 
with fire and sword ; laid the defenceless cities under heavy 
contributions, and carried many of the inhabitants into servi- 
tude.:}^ Delphi itself, however much it was revered in Greece, 

* Pausan. in Phocic. f Strabo, 1. ix. p. 418. 

♦ iEschin. in Ctesiphont. 
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and respected even by the most distant nations, appeared to 
the sacrilegious invaders an object better fitted to gratify lust 
of plunder, than to excite emotions of piety. Neighbourhood 
had rendered them familiar with the woods, temples, and 
grottos of the presiding divinity ; with the manners and cha- 
racter of many of his ministers they were probably too well 
acquainted to hold them in much reverence ; and having de- 
served their resentment by what they had already done, they 
resolved to render it impotent by what ihey should next ac- 
complish. 

The Ciifl. ^e design of plundering Delphi was no sooner 
scans plun- formed than executed. The imaginations of men 
shrine of Were not prepared for such an event; nor had any 
Delphi. measures been taken to prevent such an unexpected 
and abominable profanation. The enemy meeting with no re- 
sistance, became masters of the temple, and seized the rich 
votive offi^ings accumulated by the pious generosity of ages. 
Thence they passed into Hie sacred wood, and rendered furious 
through pride or guilt, attacked, plundered, and murdered the 
promiscuous crowd, who were employed in the usual exercise 
of their devotionsb The young were insulted with a licentious- 
ness of rage, violating decency and nature. Even a deputa- 
tion of the Amphictyons, clothed in the venerable garb, and 
bearing the respected ensigns of their office, were repelled with 
blows and contumely, while they vainly attempted to stop the 
fatal progress of these frantic and impious outrages, committed 
against every thing held sacred among men.^ 
Measures of ^^^ Amphictyonic council, to whom it belonged 
the Am- to judge and to punish the atrocious enormities of 
oounclL^^ the Crisseans, experienced in an uncommon degree, 
those inconveniences to which all numerous assem- 
blies are in some measure liable. Their proceedings were re- 
tarded by formality, warped by prejudice, and disturbed by 
dissension. Notwithstanding the aggravated crimes of the 
Crisseans, it was not without encountering many difficulties 
and much opposition, that Solon, one of the Athenian repre- 

* P^usan. in Phocic. ^ 
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sentatives, roused his associates to the resolution of avenging 
the offended majesty of religion, the violated laws of nieiture, 
and their own personal injuries. When at length they con- 
curred in this useful and pious design, the measures pursued 
on the prei^ent occasion, as well as in all the future wars un- 
dertaken by their authority, were equally slow and indecisive. 
The forces which they at first brought into the field, were by 
no means equal to the enterprise for which they were designed. 
After various reinforcements, they attempted ineffectually, dur- 
ing nine summers and winters, to reduce the towns of Crissa 
and Clrrha, which finally submitted, in the tenth year of the 
war, rather to the art than to the power of the besiegers. 

The events of the preceding year strongly paint xheprind- 
the ignorance, thp superstition, and the rude man- pal events 
ners of the times. The Crisseans had no sooner cred War. 
plundered, than they abandoned the temple of 
Apollo. Thither, by the advice of Solon, the Amphictyons 
sent messengers to consult the oracle concerning the pi*oper 
means, as well as the just measure, of their vengeance. They 
were commanded instantly to levy war on the Ct^isseans; to 
persecute them to the last extremity 5 to demolish their towns, 
to desolate their country, and after consecrating it to Apollo, 
Diana, Latona, and Minerva, to prevent it from ever thence- 
forth being cultivated for the service of man.* In obedience 
to this peremptory injunction of the god, the Amphictyons re- 
turned to their several republics, in order to collect troops, 
and to animate the exertions of their countrymen in the com- 
mon cause. The Greeks, however, were too deeply engaged 
in domestic dissensions, to make effectual efforts for the glory 
of Apollo. Few adventurers repaired to the holy standard^ 
and the war, neither supported by vigour of execution, nor 
directed by wisdom of deliberation, languished for several 
years under dififerent genera}sw At length Eurylochus, a Thes- 
salian prince of great valour and activity, was intrusted with 
the command of the Amphictyonic army.f The new general 
waited till the time of harvest, to ravage the open country, to 

* ^scbin. ibid. f P^^t- '^^ Solon. Strabo, 1. ix. Polyxnus, 1. vi. c. xv. 
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destroy the villages by fire and sword^ and to desolate the 
happy Crissean plain. 

Siege of On several occasions he defeated the army of the 

Crissa. Crisseans, who made frequent and vigorous sallies 
in order to defend their possessions. But when he attempted 
to make an impression on the fortified strength of Crissa, its 
thick walls, its lofty towers, and above all, the activity and 
courage of its citizens, presented obstacles which it was im- 
possible to surmount. The art of besieging towns still con- 
tinued in a state of great imperfection. The battering-rams, 
and other engines employed in this operation of war, were of 
too rude a construction to make such a breach in the walls as 
might not easily be repaired. It was in vain that Eurylochus 
attempted by blockade to reduce the place. The enemy were 
furnished with all necessaries in great abundance, from the 
well-frequented port of Cirrha. Years thus passed away, and 
nothing decisive was eflfected. The besiegers, fatigued with 
labour, and uneasy at disappointment, had often abandoned 
their camp, and cantoned themselves on the borders of ttie 
Crissean territory, where they expected more salutary supplies 
of provisions. 

Pestilence When they again returned to their duty, they 
in the army were afflicted in the ninth year of the war, with a 
siegers, re. pestilential, or at least an epidemic disord^, occa- 
nae^edbj sioned by the want of wholesome food, the great 
Cos. numbers of men cooped up during the warm season 

within a narrow space, or by some unknown ma- 
lignity of the atmosphere. A great part of the army fell a 
prey to the increasing contagion. Anxious for the public 
safety, the Amphictyons had recourse to the wisdom of Apollo, 
who, instead of recommending to them the aid of ^an able phy- 
sician exhorted them to bring from the isle of Cos the fawn 
with gold. Ambassadors were immediately despatched to that 
island, in order to unravel the meaning of the gold thus wrap- 
ped up in its customary veil of mystic obscurity. They had 
no sooner explained their commission in the Caon assembly, 
than an eminent citizen, named Nebros, rising up^ declared 
the sense of the oracle. " I am the fawn," said he, ^^ pointed 
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out by Apollo^'* (for Nebros in GredL signifies a fawn,) '' and 
mj son Chrysos" (which is the Greek word for gold) << has 
carried off the prize of strength, courage, and beauty, from all 
his competitors." The person who thus spoke was justly cele- 
brated, on account of his ancestor Esculapius, of his descend- 
ant Hippocrate^s,*" and of his own unrivalled proficiency in the 
healing art. The knowledge of physic was become the heredi- 
tary honour, and almost the appropriate possession, of his 
family, by which it had been cultivated for many ages, and to 
"which it is supposed even at present to owe its principal im- 
provement and perfection. Nebros obeyed with alacrity the 
injunction of Apollo, the peculiar patron of the science in 
which he excelled. At his own expense he equipped a vessel 
of fifty oars, loaded with valuable medicines, as well as with 
warlike stores, and accompanied by his son Chrysos, set, sail 
witli the Amphictyonic ambassadors, in order to cure the con- 
federates^ and to conquer the Crisseans. 

His advice, his prudence, and his assiduity, re- Sack of 
stored the decaying health of the army. Their " ^' 
numbers, however, were already so much diminished^ that it 
seemed impossible by open force to put a successful end to the 
war. On this occasion the artful Coan employed a stratagem, 
that would have appeared entirely inconsistent with the laws 
of arms which had long been established in Greece^ if it had not 
seemed to be the dictate of a divine admonition. The horse of £u- 
rylochus was observed for several days to roll on the sand^ and 
to strike his foot with great violence against a particular spot 
of ground. In digging under this ground, a wooden pipe was 
discovered^ which supplied Crissa with water. The extraqr- 
ordinary means by which this discovery was made, convinced 
the ignorant credulity of the Greeks, that some important ad- 
vantage might be derived from it; and upon mature delibera- 
tion it was concluded^ that Apollo had thus suggested a 

• We owe, almost entirely, the history recorded in the text, to an oration 
of Thessalus, son of Hippocrates, addressed to the Athenians. It is published 
among the letters of his father. Vid. Hippocrat. Opera, ex, edit. Facsii, v. 
ii. p. 1291. There are some learned dissertations on the subject on the 5th 
and 7th volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 
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contrivance for destroying his own and their eneniies. Com- 
plying therefore with the heavenly intimation^ Nebros poisoned 
the conduit of water ; and the efiect of this detestable artifice 
was soon discernible in the languid efforts and diminished 
re^tance of the beseiged. The beseigers^ on the other hand^ 
encouraged by the evident partiality of the gods, carried on 
their operation with redoubled vigour. Rewards were propo- 
sed for the man who should first mount the walls, an honour 
obtained by the youthful ardour of Chrysos. The city was 
thus taken by assault ; the fortifications were demolished, Ihe 
houses burnt, and the inhabitants treated with a severity pro- 
portioned to the atrocious enormity of their dwn crimes, and 
the exasperated resentment of the victors. 
Consecra- The command of ApoUo, however, was not com- 
Ckrheln^ pletely executed by the destruction of the Crissean 
plain, capital. Part of that impious community still sub- 

sisted in the maritime town of Cirrha, the reduction of whick 
must have presented great difficulties to the Amphictyons, 
since it was necessary for them a third time to have recoui-se 
to the oracle. The answer delivered on this occasion was in- 
volved in twofold obscurity. The words of the god, at all times 
dark and doubtful, now seemed absolutely unintelligible, since 
he made the taking of Cirrha, an event which there was every 
i*eason to expect, depend on a circumstance that appeared at 
first sight impossible. "You shall not overturn,'* said he, 
" the lofty towers, of Cirrha, until the foaming billows of blue- 
eyed Amphitrite beat against the resounding shores of the 
Holy Land.*' How could the sea be conveyed for several 
leagues over rocks and mountains, so that its waves might 
dash against the craggy precipices of Parnassus, which sur- 
round the sacred groves of Delphi ? This was an enigma which 
the oldest and most experienced members of the Amphictyonic 
council acknowledged themselves unable to explain. The con- 
dition on which success was promised them, seemed incapable 
of being fulfilled; the inhabitants of Cirrha flattered them- 
selves with hopes of unalterable security;^ and the wisest of 
the Amphictyons gave their opinion, that there was good rea- 
son to abandon an enterprise which seemed disagreeable to 
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Apollo^ by whose advice the war had been originally under- 
taken. 

While these sentiments universally prevailed in advised by 
both armies, Solon, the Athenian, alone ventured ' 

to propose an advice more advantageous for the confederates, 
as well as more honourable for the holy shrine. His superior 
^sdom taught him the impiety of supposing that the god 
should require an impossibility as the condition of happily 
terminating a war, the first measures of which he had himself 
suggested or approved. It exceeded indeed, human power to 
remove the sea to the boundary of the Holy Land ; but by ex- 
tending this boundary it was possible to make the Holy Land 
communicate with the sea. This might easily be accomplish- 
ed, since it sufficed for that purpose to consecrate the interme* 
diate space with the same ceremonies which had formerly been 
employed in dedicating the Delphian territory.'^' 

-The opinion of Solon, proposed with much solemn and put in 
gravity, was honoured with the unanimous approba- 
tion of his associates. Every one now wondered that he him- 
self should not have hit on an expedient which seemed so 
natural aiid so obvious. Preparations were immediately 
made for carrying it into execution, and the property of the 
Cirrhean plain was surrendered to the god with the most 
pompous formality ; the Amphictyons, either not considering 
that they bestowed on Apollo what, as it was not their own, 
they had not a right to alienate; or, if this idea occurred, 
easily persuading themselves that the piety of the application 
would atone for the defect of the title. 

When the senators had performed the conse- cjj^jja 
cration, the soldiers assailed the walls of Cirrha taken, and 
with the increasing activity of re-animated hope, ces^fthe" 
That place, as well as the dependent town of An- war. 
ticirrha, situate on the opposite side of the creek, soon submit- 
ted to their arms. The impious and devoted citizens were 
either put to the sword, or dragged into captivity. The Cris- 
sean community, formerly so rich and flourishing, was for 



. * Plutarch, in Solon. Pausan in Phoc. 
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ever extirpated.* Their lands were laid waste, their cities 
demolished, the proud monuments of their victories leveled 
with the ground ; and the port of Cirrha, which was allowed 
to remain as a convenient harbour for Delphi, subsisted as the 
only vestige of their ancient grandeur. The territory, as it 
had been condemned by the divine will to perpetual sterility, 
long continued uncultivated; for the Delphians were not oblig- 
ed to labour the ground in order to acquire the necessaries, 
the accommodations, and even the highest luxuries of life* The 
supei-stition of the age furnished an abundant resource to sup- 
ply their wants ; the granaries of Apollo filled spontaneously ; 
and, to use the figurative style of an ancient author, the land, 
unploughed and unsown by the industry of man, flourished in 
the richest luxuriance under the culture of the god^f 
The happy ^^^ successful event of a war begun, carried on, 
issue of the and concluded under the respectable sanction of the 
celebrated Amphictyonic council, was celebrated with all the 
by the Py- pomp and festivity congenial to the Grecian cha- 
games. racten AccoMing to an ancient and sacred insti- 
3^1' tution, the several |*epublics were accustomed by 
A. c. 590. public shows, to commemorate their respective 
victories. When different communities had employed their 
joint efforts in the same glorious enterprise, the grateful tri- 
umph was exhibited with a proportional increase of magnifi- 
cence; but the fortunate exploits of gods and heroes, which 
had extensively benefited the whole Grecian name, were dis- 
tinguished by such peculiar and transcendent honours as 
eclipsed the splendour of all other solemnities. While each 
i*epublic paid the tribute of provincial festivals to the memory 
of its particular benefactors, the whole nation were concerned 
in acknowledging the bountiful goodness of Jupiter, the pro- 
tecting aid of Neptune, the unerring wisdoin of Apollo, and 
the unrivaled labours of Hercules. Hence the Olympian, 
Isthmian, Pythian, and Nemean games, which, though alike 
founded on tlie same principle of pious gratitude, were, from 

• -Eschin. in Ctesiphont. 

t H^vcfo ra Ttaofta vrco yfiwpyt *«^«»- LvciAir, Phalar. ii. 
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their first establiBhment, distinguished by different ceremomes» 
and respectively consecrated to separate divinities. 

The Amphictyons were principally indebted to the prudent 
admonitions of Apollo for the fortunate issue of a war under- 
taken by his authority ; it therefore became them, while tiiey 
rejoiced in the happy success of their arms, to offer respectful 
thanks to the god. These objects might easily be conjoined in 
the pliant texture of ancient superstition, since the celebration 
of the Pythian games, which had been interrupted by a long 
train of wars and calamities, would form an entertainment not 
less agreeable to the supposed dictates of piety than adapted 
to the natural demands of pleasure. - 

The festival re-established on this memorable oc- xhis festival 
casion in honour of Apollo, is mentioned by ancient ^stinguiBh- 
historians, on account of two remarkable circum- pre^^^^ 
stances by which it was distinguished. Instead of ^y twocir- 
the scanty rewards usually distributed among the 
gymnastic combatants at other public solemnities, the Am- 
phictyons bestowed on the victors the most precious spoils of 
the cities Crissa and Cirrha. The exhibitions of poetry and 
music had hitherto been united in all the Grecian festivals, 
and the laurel crown had been adjudged to the poet-musician, 
who enlivened the compositions of his genius by the sound of 
his lyre. The Amphictyons for the first time separated the 
kindred arts ; proposed prizes of instrumental music unac- 
companied with poetry, and thus afforded an opportunity to 
candidates for fame to display superior merit in their respec- 
tive departments of the same profession. 

These are the only particulars concerning the re- ffistory of 
establishment of the Pythian games which seemed games. 
worthy the observation of Grecian authors, whose 
works were addressed to inen who knew by experience and 
observation the nature and tendency of their domestic institu- 
tions. But a more copious explanation is required to satisfy 
the curiosity of the modem reader. The. sacred games of 
Greece cannot be illustrated by a comparison with any thing 
similar in the present age ; they were intimately connected 
with the whole system of ancient polity, whether civil or re- 
VOL. I. 22 
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ligious; they were attended with very extraordinary effects, 
both of a natural and moral kind : and oA all these accounts 
tiiey merit particttlar attention in a work which professes to 
combine with the history of arts that of arms, and to contem- 
plate flie varying picture of human manners^ as well as the 
transient revolutions of vrar and empire. 

In their most perfect form^ the sacred games consisted in the 
exhibitions of the Stadium and Hippodrome, accompaned by 
the more refined entertainments of music and poetry* The 
Olympic Stadium took its name from the measure of length 
most commonly employed by the Greeks, consisting of the 
eighth part of a Grecian mile, or sLit hundred and thirty En- 
glish feet. The Stadium, still remaining at Athens, has been 
accurately measured by our travellers, and is an hundred and 
twenty-five geometrical paces in length, and twenty-seven in 
breadth : it forms a long and lofty terrace on the banks of 
the Ilyssus, and its sides were anciently built of white mar- 
ble. That of Olympia was probably of the same dimen- 
sions, but far less magnificent, being entirely composed of 
earth. The one extremity contained an elevated throne, ap- 
propriated for the judges of the games, and a marble altar, on 
which the priestess of Ceres and other privileged virgins, sat 
to behold a solemnity from which the rest of their sex were ri- 
gorously excluded. At the other extremity was the tomb of 
Endymion, the favourite of chaste Diana. The Stadium was 
divided by pillars into two courses. The five gymnastic ex- 
ercises, so much celebrated by all the writers of antiquity, and 
so accurately described by Homer, Pindar, Sophocles and 
Pausanias, began with the foot race, which is supposed to have 
been the most ancient, and which always retained the preroga- 
tive of distinguishing the Olympiads by the name of the victo- 
rious racer. The exercise at first consisted in running naked 
from one end of the Stadium to the other. The course was after- 
wards doubled, and at length the competitors were i*equired to 
pass the goal three, six, and even twelve times, before they 
could be entitled to the prize. Motives of utility introduced 
the race of men loaded with heavy armour, which rendered this 
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exercise a contest of strength as well as of swiftnesis. 2, The 
second trial of agility consisted in leaping^ the competitors en* 
deavonring to sarpass each other in the length, without regard 
to the height of their leap. They carried in their hands weights 
of lead through the perforations of which their fingers passed as 
through the handle of a shield, and by these they poised, and im* 
pelled forwards, their bodies. The perfection attained in this ex* 
ercise must have far exceeded ihe experience of modern times, 
if we can believe that Phaulus of Crotona*" leaped fifty-two feet. 
3. The wrestling of the ancient^ required equal strength and agi- 
lity. It was chiefly remarkable on account of the oil and sand 
with which they rubbed their bodies, in order to supple their 
joints, to prevent excessive perspiration, and to elude the grasp 
of their antagonists. The wrestlers were matched by lot, and 
the prize was adjudged to him who had thrice thrown his ad- 
versary on the ground. 4. The two following exercises tried 
chiefly the strength of the arms. The first Consisted in throw- 
ing a huge mass of polished iron, brass, or stone, of a circular 
form resembling a shield, but without handle or thong. It was 
called the disk, and thrown under the hand as the quoit is 
in England. The object of -the competitors was to surpass 
each otiier in the lengtili of the cast. Akin to this was the art 
c^ darting the javelin, which, as that weapon was directed at a 
mark, required steadiness of eye as well as dexterity of hand. 
5. The last of the gymnastic exercises, both in order and in es- 
teem, was that of boxing. It was sometimes performed by the 
naked fist, and sometimes with the formidable cestus, compo- 
sed of raw hides lined with metal. Before the victory could be 
decided, it was necessary, from the nature of that exercise, that 
one of the combatants should acknowledge his defeat; a condi- 
tion which seemed so inconsistent witii the obstinacy of Grecian 
valour, that few ventured to contend in this dangerous amuse- 
ment. The laws of Sparta absolutely prohibited her citizens 
from ever engaging in it, because a Spartan was taught to 
disdain saving his life by yielding to an opponent. Another 
reason, no less remarkable, tended still more to degrade the ex- 

* Pausiimas, p. 624. 
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ercise of boxing. Besides strength and agility, the snccess of the 
boxer, it was thought, depended on a certain ponderous fleshi- 
ness of arm, which unfitted him to engage in any other contest. 
The regimen required for keeping up his corpulency, so neces- 
sary for the defence of his bones against the weight of blows^ 
was altogether incompatible with the life of a soldier; a life of 
hardship and inequality, and continually exposed to the want 
of rest, of provisions, and of sleep. 

These were the five gymnastic exercises in which the Gre- 
cian youth were trained with so much care, and to which they 
applied with so much emulation. But besides these simple 
sports, there were two others formed of their various combina- 
tion; the Pancratium, which consisted of wrestling and box- 
ing; and the Pentathlon, in which all the ^\e were united; 
and to excel in such complicated exercises required an educa- 
tion and way of living not necessary to be observed by those 
who contended in the simple feats of strength, and agility, and 
which was scarcely compatible with the study of any other 
than the athletic profession. 

The Hippo- '^® Hippodrome, or ground allotted for the horse 
drome auid races, was twice as long as the Stadium,^ and suffi- 
«?w^^ ciently spacious to allow forty chariots to drive 
abreastf The chariot race was instituted at Olym* 
pia about an hundred years afber the regular celebration of the 
games, and that of riding horses twenty years later. These 
warlike sports followed the same progress with the military 
art, of which they were the image, and in which the use of 
chariots long preceded that of cavalry. The cars of the 
Greeks, as evidently appears from their medals, were low, 
open behind, furnished with onl/ two wheels, and unprovided 
with any seat for the drivers, who stood with much difficulty 
in the body of their vehicles, while they commanded four 
horses, which were not paired, but formed on one line. Not- 
withstanding this inconvenient posture, they performed six and 
sometimes twelve rounds of the Hippodrome amounting to six 
Grecian miles, of eight hundred paces each, of which an 

• Hcsyqluus. f Pausan. 1. vi. p. 382, & 390. 
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English mile contains one thousand five hundred and fifty. 
The Grecian heroes excelled^ during the heroic ages^ in this 
dangerous exercise; but in later times the owners of the horses 
MP^ere allowed to employ* a charioteer, which enlarged the 
sphere of candidates for the Olympic prize, by admitting many 
foreign princes, as well as the wealthy ladies of Macedon and 
Laconia, who could not appear in person at this important 
solemnity. Though riding horses were not so early employed 
as chariots, either at the games, or in war, yet we cannot be- 
lieve, with a fanciful MTiter,* that this circumstance should 
have been occasioned by the timidity of the ~ Greeks to mount 
on horseback ; for we learn from Homer, that, even in the most 
ancient times, they were acquainted with all the feats of dex- 
terity practised by our most accomplished jockeys.! But 
before the, Persian war. Hie poverty of the Greeks prevented 
them from importing foreign horses, and their domestic breed 
-was naturally of an inferior kind to those of Asia and Africa. 
The Spartans first employed them in battle during their wars 
with the Messenians. In the Persian expedition, Xerxes tried 
the mettle of the Persian, against the Thessalian horses, and 
the former carried off the palm in every contest. For a 
considerable time after the shameful retreat of that haughty 
monarch, the Athenians, who then formed the most powerful 
community of Greece, had a squadron of o^ly three hundred 
horsemen: and it was not till that ambitious republic had 
begun to extend her dominion over the inferior states, that she 
seriously applied to the improvement of her cavalry. 

While the Greeks thus acquired the accomplish- ^he musi- 
ments of the body, and displayed at Olympia their cal enter- 
skill in horsemanship, and their vigour in the gym- **^™^"^*- 
nastic exercises, the more refined entertainments of the fancy 
were not neglected ; and the agreeable productions of music 
and poetry added lustre and eloquence to every Grecian so- 
lemnity. It is well observed by the only ancient writer to 
whom we are indebted for an historical account of Grecian 
music, that the arts oif peace, as they are more agreeable and 

• The Chevalier Folard. f ^^ ^v. ver. 679, 
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more useful than those of war, demand in a superior degree^ 
the regard of the historian. If this had been the g^ieral 
opinion of authors, the study of their works would be equally 
entertaining and instructive. The •writer of history, would 
explain the various discoveries which happUy tend to improve 
and to embellish social life^ by introducing scenes of gaiety 
and pleasure, he would diversify the eternal llieme of human 
misery^ and while he expatiated on the crimes and calamities 
of men, he would not neglect to point oujt the means best 
adapted to prevent the perpetration of the one, and to soofh 
the suffering of the other. But the Greek historians have not 
attempted to afford us this important information ; tb&y enlarge 
copiously on such topics as are adapted to the use of their 
countrymen; and they preserve the most mortifying silence 
concerning those subjects whicb deservedly excite the curiosity 
of later ages. Of all the arts cultivated by the ingenuity of • 
their contemporaries, music was the most connected with reli- 
gion, government, and manners; and the effects ascribed to 
Grecian music are numbered among the most singiilar as well 
as the most authentic of all recorded events ;^ yet as to the 
nature, the origin, the progress, th^ perfection, in one word, 
the history of tliis art, we can know little more than what we 
learn from the musical treatise of Plutarch, a work extremely 
short and imperfect, obscure throughout, and in many parts 
unintelUgiblcf 

VThyiiitro- Without much historical information, however, 
duced at we may venture to explain the introduction of mu* . 
gi^es. ^ ^i^^^ entertainments at the four public solemnities. 
These grand spectacles were destined to exhibit an 

* The continual complaints of Plato and Aristotle prove that the music of 
their age had greatly degenerated from its ancient <Ugnity. It afterwards 
continued, like all the other arts, gradually to decline ; yet, in' the second 
century before Christ, the grave, judicious, and well-informed Polybius 
ascribes the most extraordinary effects of the Grecian music. Polybius, 1. iv. 
c. XX. & seq. 

t M. Burette, a French physician, has translated this treatise, in the tenth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy, &c. He finds fewer difficulties in it, 
than present themselves to men far better acquainted with the theory and 
practice of this elegant art. See Bumey on Music, vol. i. p. 36. 
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embellished representation of the ordinary transattions of real 
life, and while the gymnastic and equestrian exercises repre- 
sented the image of war, the most serious occupatidn of the 
Greeks, music recalled the memory of religion and love, their 
most agreeable amusements. Besides this, as music Extent of 
in those early times was closely connected with Grecian 
poetry,* and as the use of composition in prose was ™'***^* 
not known in Greece till the time of Pherecydes of Syros, and 
Cadmus of Miletus, who flourished only five hundred and 
forty-four years before Christ,! the name of music naturally 
comprehended all the learning of the age; and to obtain the 
prize in the musical contests^ was equivalent to the glory of 
being declared superior to the rest of mankind, in mental 
abilities and endowments. 

These abilities and endowments were anciently purposes to 
regarded in proportion to their utility. Before the which it 
practice of writing was introduced, the history of ^***PP 
past events could be preserved only by tradition ; and tra- 
dition was rendered more sure and permanent by being com- 
mitted to the safe protection of harmonious numbers.:): The 
customary offices of religion were celebrated in poetical com- 
position, and the various hymns appropriated to the worship 
of particular divinities, were retained by the faithful memory 
of their respective votaries. The tuneful tribe, who were thus 
employed to extol the bounty of the gods, to exalt the glory of 
heroes, and to record and perpetuate the accumulated wisdom 
of antiquity, condescended also to regulate the duties, and to 
improve the pleasures of private life. The same bards who 
taught the men to be brave, exhorted the women to be chaste. || 
Poetry, together with the sister arts of muedc and dancing, 
are elegantly called by Homer the chief ornaments of the feast 

* The same word signified a soiif and a poem,- a musician and a poet ; 
o^flM, oofAwfaf M$oi, ttdixwy oot^ou Heaych. 
fStrabo, 1. i. 

fifn^'eiga yxp *9] ftOkij'ttxii xwiaaxivrj Hafrij[k$iv c($ 'to /MffOf. 



11 Of this we have an example in Homer^s Demodicus. 



3T1UB0, 1. i. 
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The poet-miifiician quelled seditions in states,"^ and maintained 
the domestic quiet of families ; while he published laws of the 
most extensive influence over the whole community, he dis- 
dained not to animate the humble but necessary labours of tiie 
mechanic ; every profession in society, even the meanest and 
most vulgar, was encouraged and adorned by its particular 
song ;f and the most ordinary transactions of common life, 
however trivial and low and uninteresting in themselves, were 
heightened and ennobled by the combined charms of music and 
poetry. 

The degree of perfection in which these arts are found in 
any country, depends on the language and character of the 
people by whom tiiey are cultivated. Of this there is abundant 
proof in the history of ancient, as well as in that of modem 
nations. The melancholy, stem,:): atrocious, and unrelenting 
, temper of the Egyptians (the supposed instructers of Greece,) 
disqualified that nation either for improving or for relishing 
the beauties of harmony. The harsh dissonance of the eastern 
languages, their deficiency in vowels, and the inflexible thick- 
ness of their sounds, rendered them but little susceptible of 
musical composition. The music of the Egyptians and Orien- 
tals therefore depended rather on the quantity than the qua- 
lity of sound ; and the principal object of their art was rather 
to rouse the attention by noise, than to charm the soul by me- 
lody. 
Its ori^n. The language and manners of the Greeks were of 

• See what is said above of Tyrtaus, p. 141. 

f See Athenxus passim, and the discourses on the Greek songs, in the 3d 
volume of the exceUent selection of the Memoirs of the Academy. 

t The nature of the government furnishes another reason for the imper- 
fection of Egyptian music. Homer characterizes Egypt by the epithet rtixpos 
bitter, to denote the rigid severity of the laws. Among that g^rave and for- 
mal people, the hours of amusement, aj well as of business, were prescribed 
by law. There was a particular time of the day, not only for attending the 
courts of justice, but for walking, bathing, and even for performing the du- 
ties of matrimony. Diodor. Siculus. Poetry, muAc, sculpture, and all other 
arts, were regulated by express statute ; and, if we may believe Plato, con- 
tinued invariable for many thousand years. Plato, de Leg^bus. The austerity 
and restraints of despotism are inconsistent mth that flowing freedom of 
genius necessary to the perfection of poctiy. 
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a different and a far superior kind to those of the neighbour- 
ing nations. Hence may be deduced the origin and pecu- 
liar excellence of their music, which, though injudiciously^ 
ascribed to the invention of Thracians, Mysians, and other 
barbarous strangers, must have been the natural production 
of Grecian genius, since the three most ancient modes of music 
were the Dorian, Ionian, and Eolian, corresponding with the 
three great divisions of the Hellenic race, and the three prin- 
cipal distinctions of the Hellenic tongue.f 

The perfection of language as well as of music, causes of 
depends on the melody of its sounds ; their measure the perfec- 
or riiythm ; their variety ; and their suitableness to Gredan ^^ 
the subject which they are meant to describe or to Janpiage 

•* and music. 

express. The circumstances of tiie Greeks in the 
eariiest periods of their society;): rendered them peculiarly at- 
tentive to all these objects. They lived continually in crowds ; 
all matters of consequence were decided by the voice of the 
assembly ; and, next to the force of his arm, every warrior 
felt himself indebted to the persuasive accents of his tongue. 
The perpetual necessity of employing the power of eloquence 
during the infancy of their political state, made Hxem retain 
the original tones and cadences by which men, as yet un- 
practised in the use of arbitrary signs, had made known their 
affections and their wants. These tones and cadences, imita- 
ting the language of action (the first and most natural lan- 
guage of savages,) possessed a degree of energy and of warmth 
which can never be attained by the mere artifice of articulate 
sounds.|| By uniting them to these sounds, the Greeks gave 
all the force of a natural, to an arbitrary sign. Music and 

* While detraction referred the discovery of music to strangers, vanity re- 
ferred it to the gods ; and both accQunts serve to prove the great antiquity 
of the art. Plut. de Music. 

f We owe the knowledge of this important circumstance to Heraclides of 
Pontus, the contemporary and scholar of Plato. His words are cited by 
Athenxus, L ^v. 

4 See above, chap. ii. 

I See an excellent discourse of the Ahh6 Amaut, on the Greek accents, in 
the 3d volume of the Ghoix de Memoirs. 

vol.. I. 23 
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action vere incorporated in the substance of their speech ; and 
the descriptive power of words was extended to all fliose ob- 
jects which can be characterized by sound and motipn^ or 
which the various modifications of these qualities can suggest 
to the mind of man. 

A language thus founded on the broad basis of nature, con- 
tained within itself the fruitful seeds of the imitative arts, and 
the rich materials of all that is beautiful sokA grand in literary 
composition.'N' It is a subject of equal curiosity and impor- 
tance, to examine how these materials were wrought up, and 
how these seeds were unfolded. In attempting with much 
diffidence, to give some account of this delicate and refined 
operation, we shall observe the division above-mentioned, and 
consider the melody, measure, variety and ea^ession of the 
Grecian poetry and music | arts once deemed so intimatelyv 
connected that their dii^unction at the Pythian games, of 
which we have already taken notice, was emphatically com- 
pared by ancient writers to the separation of the soul and 
body. 

The pleasure arising from the agreeable succession of sounds 
depends either on the combination of letters, or on that of 
musical tones*! The attention which the Greeks paid to the 
former, is evident from the whole structure of their language. 
Wherever propriety permits,:|: they always employ full, open, 
and magnificeniW sounds ^ innumerable rules of flexion and de- 
rivation are founded merely on the pleasure of the ear j and 

* These words veiy adequately express the tj^s and the xaXoi of Dionysius, 
de struct. Orat. The ingenious and philosophical critic ranges under two 
heads, the qualities of style fitted to please the ear and the imagination. 
These are the noeet and the ya»r. Under the first are contained smoothness, 
beauty, grace, persuasion, &c. Under the second, dignity, weight, magnifi- 
cence and force. The two kinds of style have a fflmilar relation to each other, 
which the pleasures of the taste, expressed by the word i^ivi, have to those of 
the eye, expressed by xaXoi. ^ 

t DionysiuB comprehends both under the word fuXof, melody. 

t The to ftpertov, Dionysius observes, may sometimes reqmre harsh, close, 
and disagreeable sounds. 

I The fityaXoftptHii of Dionysius. 
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the great principle of the &ne arts to move and affect, without 
fatiguing the senses, cannot be better illustrated than by the 
inimitable composition'**' of elements which characterizes the 
general texture of the Grecian toneue. Whether the ancient 
poets and orators discovered this composition by investigation, 
or only preferred it from taste, is a question that may be 
easUy answered, if We reflect, that such a discovery by inves- 
tigation supposes an acquaintance with the most abstruse 
principles of philosophy, principles altogether unknown in 
that early age, during which the composition of elemental 
sounds attained its highest beauty and perfection. We may 
therefore without temerity conclude, that sentiment first direc- 
ted to the practice of those rules which reason afterwards 
approved ; and that this progress equally obtained in the arti- 
culation of voice, and the intonation of sound. 

The latter^ the agreeable composition of which Melody of 
is properly slyled melody, was improved to such an 
extraordinary degree about the time of Homer, as rendered 
the productions of Olympus, and other ancient poet-musicians, 
the admiration of all succeeding ages. Unfortunately for the 
history of the arts, we have not any such analysis of the 
music of Olympus, as Dionysius of Halicamassus has left us 
of the poetry of Homer. We are informed, however, that 
the ancient melody was not only divided, like the modem, by 
tones and semitones, but also distinguished by the diesis, or 
iquarter-tone ; an interval of which modern musi- xhe differ- 
cia^s rarely make use. The genus of music, regu- ^^^ genera. 
lated by this interval, a genus to which the most powerful 
effects are ascribed by ancient writers, was known by the 
name pf tiie enharmonic; the genus, proceeding by semitones, 
was called the chromatic; and the diatonic, which denotes 
a progression by tones and semitones, expressed a musical 
scale nearly resembling that of the modem nations of £urope.f 

* As aU languages are relative to the organs of speech, they may all be ana- 
lized into about twenty-four letters, or elemental sounds, the combination of 
which, forms the wonderful variety of lang^uage ; a variety resulting from the 
respective characters and circimistances of Afferent nations. 

t It is sufficient to explain the things signified by the enhannonic and dift* 
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These observations will give the reader an idea of tiie inter- 
vals in the different generUf which is all that we can learn on 
this subject from the learned collection of Meiboniiis. In none 
of the musical treatises in that collection do we find any speci- 
men of ancient melody ; nor are we enabled^ by any circum- 
stance mentioned in them, to ascertain the qualities which 
Peculiar ef- formed its principal merit. The invention of the 
feet of the enharmonic genus is ascribed by Plutarch to Olym- 
genus ex. f^^f who happened to skip certain intervals in the 
plained. diatonic scale, observed the beauty of the effect, and 
the peculiar force and character which the regular omission 
of the same intervals bestowed on the melody. Upon this 
observation,, he is said to have founded a new genus of music 
remarkable for simplicity, gravity, and grandeur. These 
qualities might, doubtless, be produced by the happy discovery, 
seconded by the lofty genius of Olympus ; and to them, per- 
haps, we may refer the enthusiasm and sublimity by which 
his compositions were distinguished. The employing of the 
greater intervals supported the dignity and character, whUc 
the use of the diesis chiefly contributed to the i^finement and 
delicacy of Grecian miisic. The bold separation of notes ex- 
pressed the fii-mer feelings, and described the stronger emotions 
of the soul^ while the more insensible distinctions of sound 
painted the innumerable shades and faint fluctuations of pas- 
sion; as when the voice gradually ascended through the 
smallest perceptible divisions, it would admirably express the 
progress of a respectful but ardent affection, unable to hide^ 
yet afraid to reveal its force, and striving by repeated efforts 
to overcome its natural timidity. 

Connexion ^^^ ^J whatever conjectures we may explain the 
^*ween powers of ancient enharmonic, it appears from the 
of language Universal consent of Greek writers, that the melody 
and music, ^f music and of language differed only in degree, not 
in kind. The variations of accent, for that is the proper word to 

tonic. When, or why, these names were bestowed on the two kinds of 
music which they respectively denote, is disputed by philologists; and I have 
not met with any thing on the subject that seemed worthy of being tran- 
scribed. 
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express the melody of lan^age, seldom exceeded, in common 
discourse, the difference of three notes and a half: which makes 
Dionysius observe, that it never exceeds the comjiass of one in- 
terval, the diapente, or fifth. He pretends not, however, that in 
rhetorical declamation, the flexions of the voice were so narrow- 
ly circumscribed; and it is probable that in poetry, their range 
i^as always more extensive than in the most animated prose. 
When the poet therefore composed hi3 verse, he was obliged to 
pay an equal attention to accent and to quantity : the acuteness 
and gravity of sounds, as well as the length and shortness of 
syllables, contributed to the efPect of his art ; and each particu- 
lar word having not only its determined duration, but its ap- 
propriated tones, obtained that place in the verse which was 
felt to be most agreeable to the ear and best adapted to the 
subject. The poet therefore naturally performed the office of 
the musician, and clothed his own thoughts and sentiments 
with that combiimtion of sounds, which rendered them most 
beautiful and expressive. 

As accent regulated the melody, quantity regula- of quantity 
ted the rhythm of the ancient music. The most me- ^""^ '^^^™- 
lodious succession of tones, however flattering to the ear, must 
soon become tiresome and disgusting, when continued without 
interruption or pause, and undistinguished by such proportions 
of duration, as are readily seized and measured by the senses. 
This truth the Greeks illustrated by a comparison. The most 
brilliant composition of colours is nothing better, they observed, 
thsvn a gaudy show, dazzling the sight for a moment, but.pas- 
sing afterwards disregarded and unobserved. But to this 
showy colouring let the painter add the solid beauties of design, 
and he will convert an empty amusement of the eye, into an 
elegant entertainment of the fancy. What design is to colouring, 
measure is to melody. It is measure that animates the song, 
and which, combined with the inimitable charms of Grecian 
verse, produced those extraordinary efiects, which the ignorance 
and credulity of early ages weakly deemed miraculous. On 
measure principally depended the different modes of of proprie- 
music, by which the most opposite passions were ty ^^ «^- 
altemately excited in the mind; and courage j pride, ^" 
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timidity, love, anger, resentment, successively diffused through 
a numerous assembly, at the will of a skilful composer. The 
difference of modes, indeed, arose also, in some measure, from 
the difference of key, and the same succession of sounds, pro- 
nounced with various degrees of acuteness or gravity, may 
doubtless produce effects more or less powerful : but dissimilar 
effects it never can produce ; so that the grandeur of the Doric, 
the polished elegance of the Ionic, the soothing sweetness of 
the Eolic mode,* must have resulted from the rhythm or mea- 
sure, which governing the moven^ent of the verse, thereby de- 
termined its expression. 

Besides these three modes, fonnerly mentioned as the origi- 
nal invention of Greece, the natives of that country gradually 
adopted several others that had been discovered by ttie neigh- 
bouring nations; particularly the Phrygian, consecrated to 
religious ceremonies; and the Lydian, appropriated to the 
expression of complaint or sorrow. The variety, indeed, at 
length became greater than can be easily conceived by such as 
of the van- *"^ unacquainted with the mechanism of ancient lan- 
ety andper- guages. Every species of verse (and of verse there 
Gi^kn ^^^ above an hundred differents kinds,) occasioned 
masic. a change of musical measure, and introduced what, 
in musical language, may be called a difierent time. These 
measures were only to be employed agreeably to the rules of 
propriety and decorum, which had been discovered in those 
great principles of nature to which all rules of art must ulti- 
mately be referred. A slow succession of lengthened tones ex- 
pressed moderation and firmness ; a rapid inequality of verse 
betrayed disorderly and ignoble passions ; the mind was trans- 
ported by sudden transitions, and roused by impetuous reitera- 
tions of sound; a gradual ascent of notes accorded with all 
those affections which warm and expand the heart ; and the 
contrary movement naturally coincided with such sentiments 
as depress the spirits, and extinguish the generous ardour of 
the soul. Having fixed, with the most accurate precision, the 
wide variety o( modes and genera, the Greeks seldom confound- 

* Lucian, Harmon, sub initio, & Heraclid. apud Athenxum, 1. ziv. 
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ed them in the same piece, and never applied them to any sub- 
ject which they had not been originally destined to express. 
The natural perceptions of taste were gradually strengthened 
by habit; flie principles of music were clearly ascertained, and 
universally uoderstood ; and possessing Ibe warmth and energy 
of the language of nature, they acquired the perspicuity and 
extent of the language of convention. This is justly deemed 
the height of musical perfection ;'!<' and to this height the Greeks 
had attained, in the beginning of the sixth century before 
Christ. 

* The question, whether the Greeks knew music in parts, has been careful- 
ly examined by M. Burette, (Memoires de 1' Academic des Inscriptions) by 
Rousseau (Bictionnaire de Musique) ; and by Dr. Bumey (History of Music, 
vol. i. p. 146, and seq.) These writers, who are so weU entitled to decide on 
this subject, pronounce the Greeks to have been unacquiunted with counter- 
point. But that their ig^norance in this respect did not detract from the per- 
fection, or diminish the effects of their music, may be credited on the 
unsuspicious testimony of an ingenious Italian. ^ 11 contrapunto, essendo com- 
posito di vane parti, I'una acuta, I'altera grave, questa di andamento presto, 
quella di tardo, que hanno a trovarsi inaleme, & ferir, Porecchie ad un tempo, 
come potrebbe egli muovere mell' aafafio nostro, una tal detenmnata passione, 
la qiiale, <ti sua iiatura, recluede un cM&rminato moto, et un determinato tuo- 
no ?** Algarotti, Sag^o sopra, I'Opera in Muiuca. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Qredan Bards. — Heroic Poetry. ^^Change of Mwimers. — 
Iambic or Satire. — Ekgy. — TyrtsenSf CaUinus, MiTtmermus. 
— Life of Archilochus. — Terpanier. — Lyric Poetry. — The 
J>rine Lyric Poets. — Sappho, AlcseuSj Jinacreon, Myrtis, Co- 
rinna, Pindar. — Effects of the Sacred Games. — Strength. — 
Courage.-^Contempt of Prt^udices. — Taste^ — Moral Prind- 
pies. — Intdlecttml Powers. — Genius. 

Early per. PoETRT has described the Mronderful. effects of 

the Gre- Gpecian music ; and the inimitable excellence of an- 

cian music cient ooets can alone render the description credi- 
and poetiy. ^ * 

ble. Yet the early perfection of these elegant arts, 
asserted by the gravest writers of antiquity, seems extremely 
inconsistent with the receiyedd|octrines concerning the pro- 
gress of civil society. Both in the ancient and modern world, 
the great system of practical knowledge, subservient to the 
useful purposes of human life, appears to have been slowly 
raised, and gradually extended, by successive trials, and rei- 
terated efforts. Among savages, scarcely any distinction of 
professions takes place ; the activity of each individual sup- 
plies his* own wants. During the intermediate stages of so- 
ciety, men are still condemned to a wide variety of occupa- 
tions and their attention being distracted by a multiplicity of 
pursuits, it is impossible tiiat, in any one art, they should reach 
proficiency, or even aspire to excellence. But, contrary to 
this observation, the Grecian music and poetry are represent- 
ed as most perfect in their united state ; the immortal fathers 
of verse excelled alike, it is said, in all the various kinds of 
lK)etical composition ;* and their inimitable productions were 

* We are tol4 by Aristotle, in the 4th chapter of his Poetics, that Homer 
wrote an iambic poem, intituled Margites, bearing the same relation to come- 
rly and satire, that the Iliad bears to tragedy and panegyric. Notwithstand- 
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SO far from advancing, by a gradual progress, to perfection, 
that the most ancient are, by uniyersal consent, entitled to a 
just preference.* 

The history of these admired authors is, unfortunately, as 
uncertain, as their merit was illustrious. The Greeks pos- 
sessing much traditionary and little recorded information con- 
cerning the antiquities of their country, the great inventors of 
arts, and generous benefact<»^ of society, have been deprived 
of their merited fame and well-earned honours. Their names 
indeed, like firm rocks resisting the assaults of the ocean, bid 
defiance to the depredations of time ; but of Linus, Orpheus, 
Musaeus, and Melampus, little more than the names remain ; 
and to determine the time in which they flourished, was a mat- 
ter of as much difficulty two thousand years ago,t as it remains 
in the present age. 

ing the express testimony of the great critic, two very elegit scholars have 
said, that the hexameter was the only kind of verse known in the time of Ho- 
mer, the Abb^ Amaut, in his excellent discourse on the Greek accents ; and 
M. Burette, in his Commentary on Plut. de Music. 

* Gisecorum antiquissima quaeque scripta vel optima. Horat. Epist. 1. ii. 
ep.l. 

f Herodotus, who read his history at the Olympic games, 444 years B. C. 
expresses himself as follows; «* Homer and Hesiod lived about four hundred 
years ago ; not more ; and these . are the poets who composed a Theogony 
for the Greeks ; who assigned to the gods their respective appellations and 
epithets; distinguished their several forms, and defined the arts in which they 
excelled, and the honours to which they were entitled. As to the poets who 
are supposed to have preceded them, I am of opinion that they flourished in 
a later age." According to Herodotus, therefore, the age of Homer is fifty 
years later than it is placed by the marbles of Paros. But on this subject we 
have surer evidence than any monuments of marble, or even the testimony 
of Herodotus can afford. The circumstantial minuteness; and infinite variety, 
which characterize the Iliad and Odyssey, prove their inimitable author to 
have hved near the times which he describes. He conversed in his youth 
with those who had seen the heroes of the Trojan war; and, in the vigour of 
his age, beheld the grandchildren of £neas, Ulysses, AchiUes, and Aga- 
memnon. 

Nvf, $6 ^ Awsiaa ysvot Tp<o£Grcr» tufadau 

Kat rtaiBfi rtai>6uiv -rot xev fxtifofiMsOs ytvowtoAm Iliad, xx. ver. 337. 
The learned reader may consult the note on the passage in Clarke's Homer, 
where Dionysius of Halicamassus is quoted, to prove that the poet says no- 
y%h. I. 24 
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Since even the chronology of the ancient bards is so ex- 
tremely uncertain^* it cannot be expected that we should be 
able to give a circumstantial account of their life and writings* 
Instead of considering minutely, therefore, the private history 
of individuals, a task which suits neither the design of the 
present work, nor flie incredulity of the present age, we shall 
endeavour to explain the general nature and tendency of their 
profession, as well as the circumstances which conspired to 
raise it to that rank and dignity which it long held in society. 
During the heroic ages, the Grecian poets had much uniformi- 
ty of character; and if we may depend on the positive asser- 
tions of antiquity, the s^me individual was alike successful in 
the various branches of his divine art*! The earliest poets, 
therefore, may be represented in one picture, and. delineated 
by the same strokes, until their profession came to be separated 
into different departments. We shall then distinguish the 
heroic, iambic, lyric, elegiac, and other kinds of poetical com- 
position ; offer some account of the improvers of each particular 
species ; and examine such fragments of their works as deserve 
attention, not merely on account of their own intrinsic merit, 
but as genuine and authentic, and indeed the only genuiue and 
authentic transcripts of the manners of thjat early age in which 
they were composed. 

Tlk6 Gre- ^^ ancient Greece, the favourites of fortune were 
cian bards, often the favourites of the muses. There remain not, 
indeed, the works of any Grecian king; but we are told by 
Homer, that Achilles sung to his lyre the glory of heroes ; 
Amphion, to whose musical powers such wonderful:!: effects are 
ascribed, reigned in Thebes; .the poet Melampus obtained 

thin^ inconsistent with iEneas's voyage into Italy. It is to be observed that 
the force of the criticism evaporates in Mr. Pope's translation. 

* The preceding note proves the ignorance of Herodotus^ and his contem- 
porariesi concerning the histoiy of their ancient baids; since of these vener- 
able fathers of the Grecian religion and policy, two are mentioned by Homer 
himself; Linus» in the description of the shield of Achillea^ II. xviii.; Melam- 
pus in the 11th book of the Odyssey, ver. 15. 

t There are not any two kmds of poetry more different than those ascribed 
to Homer by Aristotle, Poetic, chap. iv. 

^ Movet Amphion lapides canendo. Hon. 
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royal authority in Argos; and Chiron, the wise Centaur,* 
though descended of the most illustrious ancestors, and enti- 
tled to the first rank among the Thessalian princes, preferred 
to the enjoyment of power, the cultivation of poetry, and re- 
tired, with his favourite muses, to a solitary cavern at the foot 
of mount Pelion, which was soon rendered, by the fame of his 
attainments, the most celebrated school of antiquity.f 

The musical arts not only excited the emulation of princes, 
but raised ordinary men to the highest rank in society, ^y 
excelling in such accomplishments, Anthes'of Boeotia, Olen of 
Lycia, Olympus of Phrygia,:t: obtained the noblest pre-eminence. 
Nor was it during their lifetime only that they enjoyed the 
happy fruits of their elegant labours. They were regarded as 
peculiarly deserving of a double immortality ; living for ever 
in the memory of men, and being admitted, according to the 
belief of antiquity, to the most distinguished honours in the 
celestial mansions.|| 

It has been already observed, that the texture of the Gre- 
cian tongue was singularly well adapted to the improvement 
of poetry ; and this favourable circumstance was admirably 
seconded by the political condition of the Greeks in the early 
periods of their society. Religion then was the great or sole 
principle of government; and the belief of religion was chiefly 
supported by the Theogonies,§ while its ceremonies were prin- 
cipally adorned by the hymns of the bards. These two kinds 

* Most of the heroes of the Trojan war were his disciples. Xenoph. de 
Venat. sub initio. 

f Xenoph. ibid. 

i M. Burette has coUected the most intereslingp particulars concerning 
these bards, in his commentary on Phit. de Music. 

I Musaeum ante omnes. Virg. Mn. Ti. It is not easy to discover the rea- 
son why Virgil, in his Elysium, has placed Musxus before aU the rest. This 
venerable bard, by some called the son, by others the disciple of Orpheus, is 
universally allowed to have been a native of Attica. The admirer of Grecian 
eloquence (Orabant Caussas melius) intended, perhaps, to compliment the 
country of Musxus. 

§ A Tlieogony is a poem explaining not merely, as the name denotes, the 
generation, but also the histoiy of the gods. Most of the ancient poets men- 
tioned in the text wrote Theogonies. Diod. 1. iii. Wut. de Music. 
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of poetryt doubtless the most ancient and the most venerable, 
formed the main pillars of the political edifice ; and the essen* 
tial parts of this edifice consisting in the praise of the gods, its 
brightest ornaments were composed of the glory of heroes. 
The hymns maintained the power of religion, the song anima- 
ted to valour; and both powerfully affected that peculiar 
sensibility of temper, and that romantic turn of fancy, the 
prevailing characteristics of Greece during the heroic ages. 
Thefr in- Neither the RUners of the north, nor the Trouba- 
fluence on dours ot Provcnce, nor the bards of Germany, nor 
'^^^y- even the Druids of Gaul and Britain, possessed 
more distinguished authority than the Aoidoi, qr Rhapsodists, 
of the Greeks. The first requisite of their profession was, to 
know many soothing tales ;* and it was the daily object of 
tiieir art, to delight gods and men.f The piety of the priest, 
and the inspiration of the prophet, were intimately connected 
with the enthusiasm of poetry ; and poets, who had celebra- 
ted the glory of the past, were naturally employed to rear 
Their tnu ^^ hopes of the future generation.^ It is probable, 
▼eb. however, that the ancient bards had frequent avo- 

cations from their literary, labours. The curiosjty, natural to 
men of genius, would frequently tempt them to visit distanji; 
countries. The admiration paid to their, abilities could only 
be upheld by novelty. Both inclination and interest, there- 
fore, would prompt them to sail to foreign lands, to examine 
their civil and religious institutions, and to converse with their 
priests and poets, from whom they might derive such informa- 
tion as would enable them, on their return home, to surprise, 
entertain, and instruct their fellow citizens. 

Of all nations, the Greeks enjoyed most advantages for tra- 
velling; and of idl Grecian professions, that of the bard. The 
general diffusion of their national language and colonies, as well 

* IloXXa SiXxtij^uu HomB. 

t 0e(Htf» xtu aofdfMttot^i attSttv* Homes. 

t In early ages, the education of youth was entrusted only to the first class 
in society. This profession was exercised in Greece by HcHner, as we learn 
from his tife, falsely ascribed to Herodotus, yet certainly veiy ancient. In 
Gaul it belonged to the Druids. Vid. Caesar de Bello Gallico. 1. vi. 
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as the sacred character with which they were invested, entitled 
this venerable class of men to expect a secure retreat among 
the most inhospitable Barbarians. Whatever country they 
visited^ the elegant entertainment derived from their art pro- 
cured them a welcome reception at religious festivals, and all 
public solemnities. Amidst the most dreadful cala- xhefespec^ 
mities which afflict mankind, the bards alone were belon^g 
exempted from the common danger. They could chaKwter, 
behold in safety, the tumult of the battle ; they could favourable 
witness, undisturbed, the horror of a city taken by poetical 
storm ; calm and serene themselves, they might 8^^«s- 
contemplate the furious conflicts, and wild agitations of the 
passions. It belonged to them only, and to the sacred cha* 
racter of the herald, to observe and examine, witlioul personal 
danger, the natural expressions of fear, rage, or despair in the 
countenances and gestures o{ the vanquished, as well as the 
insolent triumph of success, the fury of resentment, the avidity- 
of gain, and the thirst of blood, in the wild aspect and mad 
demeanour of the victors. Having considered at full leisure 
the most striking peculiarities of those agitated and distressful 
scenes, the poet might retire to his cavern or grotto, and there 
delineate, in secure tranquillity, such a warm and expressive 
picture of the manners and misfortunes of men, as should 
astonish his contemporaries, and excite the sympathetic terror 
and pity of the most distant posterity. 

If the Grecian bards were fortunate in observing Peculiar ad- 
such events of their own age as best admitted the the a|e In 
ornaments of poetical imitation, they were still which they 
more fortunate in living at a period which afforded 
a wonderful variety of such events. Amidst the unsettled tur- 
bulence of rising states, the foundation and destruction of 
cities, the perpetual wars and negotiations of neighbouring 
communities, they were daily presented with subjects worthy 
the grandeur of the heroic muse. The establishment of co- 
lonies, the origin of new superstitions, as well as the imagi- 
nary legends which supported the old, furnished copious ma- 
terials for many a wondrous song. These materials, being 
eagerly embraced by Abe choice^ were embellished by the fancy 
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of the earlj bards; who, continually rebearsitig them to th^r 
contopnporariesy had an opportunity of remarking, in their 
approbation or dislike, the circumstances necessary to be ad- 
ded, taken away, or altered, in order to give to their produc^ 
tions the happiest effect, and the highest degree of strength 
and beauty. As writing was little practised for the purpose 
of communicating knowledge, succeeding poets learned to rc- 
The perfe«- P®** *® verses of their predecessors ; and, having 
tion and au- treasured them in their memory, they adopted them 
their works. ^ ^^^^ ^wn. Frequent repetition, attended with 

such careful observations as were natural toymen 
whose fame and fortune depended on the success of their art, 
produced new alterations and amendments ;* and their jier- 
formances, thus improving by degrees^ acquired that just mea- 
sure of perfection, to which nothing could with propriety be 
added, and from which nothihg oould with propriety be taken 
away. In this manner, perhaps, the Iliad and Odyssey re- 
ceived the last polish ; the harmonious animation of poetry 
was admired as the language of the gods ; ahd poets originally 
the ministers of heaven^ the instructers of youth, and the 
rewarders of merits were finally regarded as the great esta- 
blishers of religion, the principal benefactors of mankind, and, 
as shall be estplained hereafter, the wise legislators of nations. 
Change of ^ *'^® singular manners and events of the heroic 
manners, ages naturally produced the lofty strains of the epic 
auction of muse, so the state of society in Greece, during the 
iambic, or immediately succeeding periods highly favoured the 

introduction of other kinds of poetry. The abolition 
of the royal governments gave free scope to the kctivity and 
turbulence of democracy ; and the rivalships and enmities of 
neighbouring states, rankling in the minds of their citizens, 
prepared the imaginations of men for taking a malignant plea- 
sure in works of invective and reproach. The innumerable 
causes of alienation, hatred and disgust, which operated also 
within the bosom of each littie republic, opened an inexhausti- 

AliisTOT. Poet. e. ir. 
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ble source of satire. The competitions for civil offices, for 
military command^ and for other places of trust, profit, or ho* 
nonr, all of which were conferred by the firee suffrages of tiie 
people, occasioned irrecmicilable variance between the ambi- 
tious members of the same community, and subjected tiie char- 
acters of men to mutual scrutiny and remark. The sentiments 
of the Greeks, not beii^ perverted by the habits of slavery, 
nor restrained by the terrors of a despot, they boldly expressed 
what they freely thought^ they might openly declare a just 
contempt ; and while they extolled in the lofty ode and swelling 
panegyric the heroes and patriots whom they admired, they 
lashed the coward^ and traitors whom they despised, with all 
the severity of satire. 

^he ode and satire may be successfiilly cultivated Elegiac 
by imitators in tiie worst of times; but they could ^^"^' 
scai'cely have been invented and perfected under any other 
tiian a popular government. The plaintive elegy, on the other 
band, which describes the tprments of unsuccessful love, or 
which paints the aflliction of a miserable parent, an affectionate 
son, a disconsolate wife, or a faithful friend, for the loss of the 
several objects most dear to their hearts, seems to be the spon- 
taneous production of every soil, and hardly to receive any 
change of impression from the fluctuating forms of society. 

The particular purposes, however, to which the The'purpo- 
Greeks j^incipally applied this species of poetry, ses to which 
appear to have been suggested by their peculiar cir- piied natu- 
cumstances at the time of its origin. During the "^{J^f ' 
violence and disorder occasioned by the political re- the state of 
volutions, tiie frequent migrations and the almost ^^^^^y- 
uninterrupted hostilities wtiich succeeded and increased the 
calamities of the Trojan war, it was natural for those who 
reasoned concerning the affairs of men, to form, according to 
the original or acquired bent of their minds, two opposite theo- 
ries for the best improvement of human life. Men of a firm 
texture of soul would prepare for tiie misery which awaited 
them, by strengthening their natural hardiness, and fortifying 
their natural intrepidity. The. contempt of pain, and danger, 
and death, would be the great principle of their lives, and the 
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• perpetual subject of their song ; and while they described the in- 
evitable disgrace of weakness and cowardice, they wouI|d extol^ 
with the most lively sensibility, the glory of valour, the tri- 
umphs of success, and the joys of victory. Such themes might 
delight the martial muse of Tyrtsms and CaUinus, but could 
oflTer no charms to the effeminate softness of Munnermns, or to 
the licentious debauchery of Archilochus. To persons of their 
character, the calamities of the times, instead of appearing an 
argument for virtue, would prove an incitement to pleasure. 
The precarious condition of their lives and fortunes, while it 
depreciated all otiier objects, would increase the value of pre- 
sent enjoyment. In the agreeable amusements of the fleeting 
hour, they would seek refuge against the melancholy prospect 
of futurity. The pleasures of the table, the delights of love, the 
charm of the elegant arts and of conversation, would be per- 
petually studied in their lives, and perpetually recommended 
in their poetry. . . 

These ob- '^**® precious remains of their writings, and still 
aervations more the authentic circumstances related concerning 
hyihe his- ^^^ characters of the ancient poets, sufficiently con- 
tory of At- firm the truth of these observations. Next to Ho- 
oiymp. XY. nier, Archilochus is the earliest Greek writer, whose 
3. A. c. 718. ijfe is ]*ecorded so minutely as may serve to throw 
any considerable light on the history of his country. We are 
told by Herodotus,''^ that he flourished in the time of Gyges 
king of Lydia, who mounted the throne seven hundred and 
eighteen years before Christ. He was a native of the isle of 
Paros, one of the Cyclades, which had already become wealthy 
and populous. His father, Telesicles, must have been a per- 
son of distinction, since he was employed to head a depttta;tion 
of his/countrymen to the oracle of Apollo. The object of the 
Parians was to obtain a favourable answer from the god con- 
cerning an enterprise, which they had long meditated, of set- 
tling a colony in the valuable island of Thasos, opposite to the 
coast of Thrace. The oracle approved the design, and in order 
to reward the respectful behaviour, and to repay the rich -pre- 
sents delivered to the holy shrine by Telesicles, who had un- 

* lib. i. cap. 12. 
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fortunately disgraced the dignity of his rank by an unequal 
marriage with a beautiful slave named Enipo, declared that the 
fame of ArchUochus, the glorious fruit of this dishononrablo 
connexiony should descend to the latest siges of the world. 

The ^phecy would naturally contribute to its own accom- 
j^ishment; especially as Archilochus descended from a family 
in wliich the love of poetry was an hereditary passion. Tellis^ 
his grandfather^ accompanied the priestess of Ceres, in order 
to establish the Eleusinian mysteries, in the isle of Thasos, an' 
employment which, like the sacred commission of Telesicles at 
4ke city of Apollo, could not have bem exercised by any otiier 
than a favourite of the Muses. Enjoying the example of such 
ancestors, and encouraged by the admonition of the god, it was 
to be expected that the young poet should second the gifts of 
nature by the eflTorts of industry; and that his juveiBile' produc- 
tions should soon have been distinguished above those of his 
contemporarfes, by dignity of sentiment, force of expression, 
and beauty of ime^g^ry* 

In tbat martial age, no superiority of genius, rank or for- 
tune could exempt its possessor from the duty of serving his 
country in the exercise of ams."^ The Parian colony in 
Thasos, having inefGectuaUy endeavoured by its own strength 
to establish a settlement in Thrace, was obliged, in order to ac- 
compliA this design, to have recourse to the assistance of the 
parent isle. Archilochus s»*ved in this expedition, which^ 
though finally successful, was chequered with a greaft variely 
of fortune. During an engagement with the barbarous Thra- 
cians, in which his countrymen were defeated and put to flighty 
he saved his life by throwing away his shield; an action so 
abhorrent from the military prejudice of the age, that all his * 
eloquence and Ingenuity were incapable of extenuating its in- 
famy. 

On his relum home, he renewed his addresses to a Parian 

* This was not the case in the heroic ages; ths bard% thQU|;h called 
H^wi, as being of the first rank in society^ were exempted from the fatigues 
of war. Horn. Odyss. passim. 

VOL. I. 25 
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damsel named Neobul^ H^ father Lycambes, who had at 
first granted, afterwards refused his consent, whether disgust- 
ed by the unwarlike and therefore despised character of Ar- 
chilochus, or tempted by the alldring offers of a richer rival. 
If we believe the poet, it was avarice alone that corrupted the 
sordid mind of Lycambes; and both he and his daughter, re- 
gardless of their plighted faith and repeated oaths, sacrificed 
tiieir sentiments and character to the mean gratification of this 
ignoble passion. 

This assertion he maintained by his poetical invectives, full 
of indignation and resentment against the whole family of the 
supposed traitors. His verses were rehearsed at the public 
games, where the force and vivacity of the satire were univer^ 
sally admired* Calumny, however, seems to have joined her 
poisoned darts to the more fair and equitable weapons employ- 
ed by the anger of disappointed love. Neobule and her sisters 
were accused of every vice most inconsistent with the modest 
dignity of the female character. ' Yet 3uch an accusation is 
extremely improbable^ considering tbsireserved circumspection 
of Neobule herself, during the ardent solicitations of Archilo- 
chus ; a bdiaviour which naturally increased the fire of his 
passion, and sharpened the edge of his satire. 

His reproach and calumny, however ill-grounded and unrea- 
sonable, gained an easy credit among the rivals, and enemies 
of Lycambes^ and the bitter taunts and invectives, which the 
malice of the poet had invented^ the scornful contempt of the 
Parians too faithfully retained. An old poem was no sooner 
in danger of being forgotten than it was succeeded by new 
verses, couched in the liveliest turns of ingenious satire. The 
perpetual strokes of malevolence, darted against the famUy of 
Lycambes by the persevering cruelty of the poet, rendered 
their characters suspicious to the public, and.titeir lives pain- 
fUL tor themselves. They determined to witiidraw firom a scene^ 
whidi seemed a constant variation of misery^ and died in de- 
spair by their own hands. 

The poems which produced this melancholy ^ect, and of 
which some scattered remains have reached the present times« 
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were written in iambic*" Terse of six and four feet When the 
lines were of the same length throughout, the piece was enti- 
tled an iambic ; and when short and long verses alternately 
succeeded each other, it was called, from this circumstance, 
an epode;f a name which Horace has given to those per- 
folinances in which he imitated the poetry and spirit of Archi- 
lochus, not copying, with servility, his sentiments and expres- 
8ion4 

Though iambic was the favourite|| pursuit of Archilochus, 
his genius was not entirely confined to that species of writing. 
Endowed with an extreme sensibility of heart, he was inclined 
to gratitude and friendship, as well as to enmity and resent- 
ment. Animated by the former sentiments, he lamented the 
death of a kinsman and friend, who had unfortunately perished 
by shipwreck. The piece consisted of alternate hexameter 
and pentameter verses, and abounded in elegiac strains, which 
were admired by the greatest critics of antiquity. The sublime 
Longinus, in particular, extols the affecting description of the 
shipwreck ; and Plutarch$ has preserved the conclusion of the 
piece, in which the poet, having asserted the hurtfulness of 
sorrow to the living, and its inutility to the dead, determines 
thenceforth to abstain from unavailing lamentations, and to 
seek relief for his affliction in wine, love, and other sensual 
pleasures. 

These sentiments of Archilochus seem to prove His miOig- 
that whatever may have been the poetical merit of "*^- 

* The term iambic ia sjmonymous in Greek with the words reproachful, 
satirical. Arist. Poet. 

f This word, concerning the meaning of which there have been innumer- 
able disputes, simply denotes the succession of verses or stanzas of different 
length or Structure. In the first sense it is explained in the text; in the 
secoiid it wiU be explained in speaking of the ode, of which the epode regu- 
larly formed the tlurd stanza, as we learn from Hephestion, Terentianus 
Maurus, Marius Yictorinus, and other ancient grammarians and philologists. 
t Parios ego primus iambos 

Ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 
Archilochi, non res, & agentia verba Lycamden. 

Epist. lib. i. 19. 
I Archilochum propria rabies annavit iambo. ^ De aucUend. Poet. 
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his elegy, the tender passions were less fitted than the irasci* 
ble^ to make a durable impression on his heart He soon fi>r- 
sook the elegiac muse; and his natural disposition, as well as 
the fame which he had already acquired by his satires, led 
him to pursue this species of writing with unahating ardour. 
The perpetual riralships and competitions among the princi- 
pal Parian citizens, who aspired at the first offices of govern* 
ment, frequently degenerating into hatred, malice, and re- 
venge, they observed, with infinite delight, the aspersions, 
however foul and false, that were cast on their opponents. 
The malignity of the public thus nourished and exasperated 
the venom of the poet; but there was a degree of virulence 
Banish- beyond which it could not wtl^ safety proceed. After 
°^*^*» making the circle of the whole society, and equally 

ofibnding friends and foes by his excessive and indiscriminate 
reproach, Archilochus came to be regarded as a public enemy. 
The licentious impurity of his manners, which bade defiance 
to every law of decency and of nature, heightened the detesta^ 
tion of his character; and he was compelled to fly in disgrace 
from his native island, to which his genius wduld have been an 
ornament, had his behaviour been less offensive.*' 
Wander. Banished from the isle of Paros, the poet sought 

^S^ protection in the Thasian colony, to the establish- 

ment of which the services of his father had so eminratly con- 
tributed; but, unfortunately for his repose, tbe fame of his 
satires had gone before him, and the disgrace of having lost 
his shield in the Thracian expedition was a stain not easily 
wiped off. His reception among the Thasians, therefore, an- 
swered neither his own expectations, nor the liberal spirit of 
ancient hospitality. He soon quitted a place in which his 
company was so littie accepti^ble, yet not before he had lam- 
pooned the principal citizens of Thasos, and with a whimsical 
and absurd excess of resentment, satirised the narrowness 
and sterility of the island itself. 

* Critias apud iBUan. Hist 1. ix. c. ziii. 
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The wandering poet was nat more fortunate in Recovers 
several other districts of Greece, in which he took ^^ P'^^^f 

♦ esteem at 

refuge. This warlike Spartans would scareely admit oiympu. 
into their city, a writer who had said that a soldier 
did well to save his person hy losing his shidd, because he 
might purchase new armour, but could not recover a new life. 
Ardulochus, thus abandoned, persecuted, and contemned, made 
one spirited effort for recovering his ancient character and 
regaining the public esteem* Hie time apj^ached for cele- 
brating the Olympic festival. The irregularity of his man- 
ners, the general detestation of his behaviour as a soldier, and, 
above all, his avowed vindication of cowardice, should, accor- 
ding to received rules, have excluded* him from assisting at 
tiiat solemnity : but, having removed the prejudices which 
the citizens of EUs naturally entertained agsdnst him, by 
displaying his wonderful talents for music and poetry, he 
took care to insinuate that he was possessed of an ode in 
praise of Hercules, which, if rehearsed before the public as- 
sembly, would equally entertain tlie fancy and improve the 
piety of the spectators. The kplrest of religion being mate- 
rially concerned in this proposal, the judges of the games 
thought proper to comply with it. Archilochus appeared on 
the appointed day among the Olympic bards. Aft^ his com- 
petitors had given specimens of their art in such musical com- 
positions as the audience were accustcmied to hear, he began 
the song in honour of Hercules, accompanied* with the sound 
of his lyre, and written with such new variations of verse, 
as necessarily occasioned new modulations of melody. It 
is probable that, on this occasion, he first practised the inven- 
tion ascribed to him by Plutarch,* of passing, with rapidity, 
from one rythm, or measure, to another of a different kind. 
The novelty, the beauty, and the grandeur of his composition, 
ravished the senses and elevated the souls of his hearers. The 
demerit of the performer was obliterated in the perfection of 
his song. The unanimous applause of the assembly declared his 

* De Music. 
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superiority to every rival, and he was immediately rewarded 
by the prize, and adorned with the crown of victory.* 
Returns to Having acquired such distinguished renown in th© 
his native public theatre of assembled states, Archilochus re- 
" " • turned with exultation to his native country, the 
glory of which had been proclaimed at Olympia, in consequence 
of the successful merit of a banished citizen. This proclama- 
tion being deemed the highest honour which an individual could 
procure for his community, the hatred and resentment former- 
ly entertained against the poet was converted into gratitude 
and admiration. The reniewed respect of his country occasion- 
ed many ebullitions of poetical vanity, which evaporated in 
some verses that have reached the present times*! When 
death put an end to his labours, it served only to heighten his 
fame. His obsequies were distinguished by every sad circum- 
His singular Stance of funeral pomp; and his memory was cele- 
honours. brated by a festival, established by the gratitude of 
his countrymen, and adopted by the general admiration of the 
Greeks, during which the verses of Archilochus were sung al- 
ternately with the poems of^Kpmer 4 t^d thus, by a fatality 
frequently attending men of genius, he spent a life of misery, 
and acquired honour after death. Reproach, ignominy, con- 
tempt, poverty, and persecuti6n, were the ordinary companions 
of his person ; admiration, glory, respect, splendour,^ and mag- 
nificence were the melancholy attendants of his shade. 
History of Atchilochus was the principal improver, not only 
the lyric of the iambic, but of the graver kind of lyric poetry ; 
Teipander. ^^^ Terpander, who flourished in the same age, was, 
as far as we can trace the history of the arts, the 
chief promoter of the gay and festive kinds of lyric composi- 
tion. This agreeable poet was a native ai Lesbos. He ob- 

* We learn from Pindar and his scholiast, Ode Olym. ix. that this celebra- 
ted poem of Archilochus long continued to be suiig at the Oljrmpic games, 
in order to graqe the coronation of those victors who either could not afford, 
or who did not incline, to purchase an ode in their particular honour. 

t Athenaeus, 1. xiv. Pausanias, 1. x. Stobaeus, serm. 123. 

i AnthoL p. 212. Aristot. Rhetor. 1. ii. 
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tained the musical prize in the Carnean festival at Sparta ; 
and in the beginning of the seventh century before Christy 
gained four successive prizes at Delphi^ as appeared by a 
correct register of the conquerors in the Pythian games^ pre* 
served in tiie time of Plutarch."^ These advantages procured 
him the respect of his contemporaries ; but he was honoured 
by posterity chiefly for his improvement of the lyre, and for 
the new varieties of measure which he introduced into the 
Grecian poetry.f 

The example of Archilochus and| Terpander was followed 
by the nine Lyric poets, who, in the course of two centuries, 
flourished almost in regular succession, and maintained the 
poetic fame of their country. Of the two m^t ancient, Alcman 
and Stesichorus, we have only a few imperfect remains: of 
Sappho there are two complete odes ; her followers, Alc»us, 
Simonides, Ibycus, and Bacchilides, are known by a few mu- 
tilated fragments, and by the remarks of ancient critics ; but 
we still possess many inimitable odes of Pindar, and many 
pleasant songs of Anacreon. 

As to the Grecian lyrists in general, it is worthy Sappho, 
of observation, that except Alcman of Sardis, who ^^^^ 
on account of his merit was naturalized at Sparta, Pindar of 
Thebes in BcBotia, and Stesichorus of Himera in Sicily, all 
the rest were bom on the Asiatic coast, or in the islands of 
the JEgean, sea. The^soft beauty of these enchanting climates 
was the best adapted to inspire the raptures peculiar to the 
ode, as well as to excite that yoluptuous gaiety characteristic 
of the Grecian s6ng.|| Amidst the romantic scenes of Ionia, 
was felt with uncommon sensibility the force of that pleasing 
painful passion, which, uniting grief, joy, and enthusiasm, 

* De Miuic. f Buclid. Harmon. Strabo. 1. xiii. 

j: TlwiofiOi ^tiai *Qtt> t<a» crxoXMov [t^Xm Tsprttwi^ cvpcf^p <$*»• Plut. de 
Music. " Pindar says that Terpander invented the Scholia,'' which, accord- 
ing to PoUux and Hesychius, properly denote the drinking songs of the 
Greeks ; but, in a more general sense, signify every Idnd of lyric poetry not 
aspiring to the dignity of the ode. 

U Hippocrat. de Locis. vol. ii. p. 346, Edit. Lugd. Bat. 
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contains the fruitful seeds of whatever is most perfect in music 
and poetry.*" Here the celdbrated Sappho breathed the amor* 
ous flames by which she was consumed ; while her country- 
man and lover Alcieus declared the warmth of his attachmenty 
excited less perhaps by the beauty of her person^ than by the 
bewitdiing charms of her voice. But neith^ Alceus, who 
flourished in the beginning of the sixths nor Anacreon^ who 
flourished in the beginning of the fifth century before Christ, 
'allowed the natural vivacity of their tempers to be overcome 
by the sevmties of a passion which they considered chiefly as 
an instrument of pleasure. When unfortunate in love, they 
had recourse to wine; and their lively invitations to thi» 
enjoyment composed the favourite air^ of antiquity.f Of Al* 
c»tt8 it is usual to judge by the scattered remains of his worits 
preserved in Plutarch^: and Athenseus,!) and by the high com- 
mendations bestowed on him by Horace and Quintllian^ The 
Latin poet, howev^, seems on many occasions to have so ex- 
actly imitated, or rather translated the Greek, that the copy 
will perhaps best enable us to form a complete idea of the 
original.$ 

Alcaeus, though he chiefly indulged in the gay and sportive 
strains of poetry, was yet qualified to undertake more lofty^I 
themes ; but the whole soul of Anacreon was of that effeminate 
Anacreon. *®^rture which fitted him only to sing of love and 
pleasure.** Venus, Bacchus, Cupid, and the Graces, 
were the peculiar divinities whom he adored ; and the presents 

* Agreeably to the principles establidied by Theophrastus in Plutarch's 
Symposium. 

f Give us a song of Alcxus or Anacreon* was a common saying in the age 
of Socrates. Athenaeus, 1, x. c. viii. 

i Sympos. c. vi. K lib. x. ^ 

§ MijScy.oMlo ^niHtvOfii Hftottpov dci^poy OjMtsXov. Alc. 

VuUam, Vare, sacta vite, prius sevens arborem. 
Other translations, equally literal, may be discovered by carefully examining 
the fragments in Athenaeus. 1. x. 

1 1n lu«ii^& amoKs descendit, majoribus tamen aptior. Qvnr. L x. c. 1. 

** *A 0aptf»f 0$ 6t jt^'p^o^ 

M^ata fwwav tyy* Anao. Od. i. 
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whicb he offered at their shrine were the most acceptable that 
any votary could bestow. He not only observed the external 
rites and ceremonies which they commanded, but proved that 
his heart and mind had imbibed the genuine spirit of their 
W(»*8liip. Throughout the whole of his works now remaining,* 
we find the most inimitable simplicity, purity, and sweetness 
of diction : his verses flow with a smooth volubility; his ima^* 
ges^ sentiments, and reasonings (if what in him seems intuitive 
convictions can be called reasoning) are copied from the 
warmest impressimis of nature. Tet in these poems, oth^- 
wise so beautifiil and so perfect, there may be discovered an 
extreme licentiousness of manners and a baneful voluptuous- 
ness of fancy» extendi!^ beyond the senses, and tainting ik& 
soul itself. 

l%e difisotute gaiety of Anacreon, the delicate stesichorus. 
sensibility of Sappho, and the tearful complaints of 
Simonides,f were all expressed in that easy equable flow of 
uninterrupted harmony, which, in the opinion of the most 
learned of thdr countrymen,^ displays more ^race than 
strength, and more beauty than grandeur. The majestic muse 
of StesichcmBS soared a loftier pitdi. Disdaimng ^ subjects 
to which the other lyrists descended, he sung of war and 
heroes, and supp^Nrted by his harp, the whole weight and dig- 
nity of epic poetry.^ Such, at least, are the sentiments of a 
celebrated critic, who had read his wori£s, of Which we are 
at present entitled to judge only by their resemblance to those 

* The works of Anacieon are saki« by Petnu Alcyonras de exUioto have 
been burned by tbe Greek prieats of Constantinople^ from which some learn- 
ed men, destitute of taste, have absurdly concluded, that the works ascribed 
to the old poet are spurious. It cannot, surely, be said of those poems, " Etsi 
excitant animos nostrorum hominum ad flagrantiorem religionis cultum, non 
tamen verbonun Atdeonun proprietatem & Unguae Grsecx elegantiam do- 
cent ;" which is the character that Petrus Alcyonius gives of Ihe OQmpost- 
tions substituted by the priests in their place. 

f Mcestius lachrymis Simonideis. Catull. 

t Dionysius Halicam. 

fl Bpici carminis oner& lyra sttstinentem. Qvizrr. 
VOX. I. 26 
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of Pindar, who was stamped with a similar form of genius, 
and treated the same lofiy themes. 

The honours bestowed on Pindar by his contemporaries, 
as well as the admiration in which his name was uniformly 
hdd by the most improved nations of antiquity, render both 
'his person and his woiics objects of a very natural curiosity. 
He was bom five hundred and twenty years before Christ, 
and his long life almost completed the fall revolution of a 
a century. His age, therefore, extended beyond the period of 
history now under our review ; yet the works of his predeces-^ 
sors having perished by the ravages of time and barbarism, 
it is necessary to examine, in this place, the nature and cha- 
racter of the writings ol Pindar, as the only materials re- 
maining that can enable us to form a general notion of the 
performances recited by the lyric poets at the principal Gre- 
cian solemnities. Pindar, from his earliest years, was care- 
fully trained by his father (himself a musician) to the studies 
of music and poetry. His genius, naturally wild and luxuri- 
ant, was corrected by the lessons of his fair countrywomen, 
Myrtis and Corinna,*" whose poetical productions had acquir- 
ed unrivaled fame, not only in Thebes, but in many neigh- 
bouring cities.f His first efforts for equaling their renown 
were displayed at the musical contests celebrated in his na- 
tive country; where, after conquering Myrtis, he was five 
times overcome by Corinna, who, could we believe the voicfe 
oi scandal, owed her repeated victories more to the charm^ 
The admi- ®^ ^^^ beauty than to the superiority of her genius4 
ration is Bot in the four public assemblies of Greece, wher^ 
dar was"^' females were not admitted to contend, Pindar car- 
beld. ried off the prize from every competitor. The 

glory, in particular, which his poetry both gained and con- 
ferred at Olympia, made the greatest generals and statesman 
of the age court the friendship of his muse. To the temples of 
the gods, and especially to the celebrated temple of Delphi* 

* Pausaniaa, 1. ix. c. zzii. f Lucian. ^lian. Var. Hist, 

t Pttonn. ibicL 
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his hymns and paeans drew an extraordinary concourse of 
Greeks and strangers. The priests, prophets, and other mi- 
niaters of Apollo, sensible of the benefits which they derived 
from his musical fame, repaid the merit of his services by 
erecting his statue in the most conspicuous part of the temple, 
and declared by their organ the Pythia, that Pindar should be 
honoured with one-half of the first fruit ofi*erings annually 
presented by the devout retainers of the Delphian shrine."* 
Pindar was thus, during his lifetime, associated to the honours 
of the gods ; and, after his death, his memory was adorned by 
every mark of respect that public admiration can bestow* 
The beauty of the monument, erected to him by his fellow- 
citizens in the Hippodrome of Thebes, was admired after the 
revolution of six centuries.f At the Theoxonian festival, a 
portion of the sacred victim was appropriated, even as late as 
the time of Plutarch, to the desc^idants of the poet. The in- 
veterate hostility of the Spartans, when they destroyed the 
capital of their ancient and cruelest enemies, spared the 
house of Pindar, which was equally respected in a future age 
by the warlike and impetuous son of Philip, and the giddy 
triumph of his Macedonian captains.;): 

Pindar, we are told, acquired unrivaled fame by Diviirion 
his hymns to Jupiter, his p«ans to Apollo, and his and nature 
dithyrambics to Bacchus. But as all these works ^^*"*^^^^- 
have perished, as well as his love verses, his elegies, and his 
Parthenia,|J we are unfortunately obliged to copfine our ob« 
aervations to the odes, which were rehearsed at the sacred 
games, in praise of the conquerors in the gymnastic and 
equestrian contests. These conquerors being persons of the 
first distinction in Greece, the poet takes occasion to celebrate 
the splendour of their past lives, the dignity of their charac- 
ter', the fame of their ancestors, and the glory of their several 
republics. The tutelary deitiesf to whom they owed their fe- 

* Pausan. Phocic. f Paiiaan. BcBotic. 

i Polyb. Histor. 

I Sung*, as the word denotes^ by a chorus of Tirgios. 
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hcity, are not forgotten ; aad hence, by an easy transition^ the 
poet passes to the worship of the god in whose honour the 
games were established; to the adoration of the heroes by 
whom they were constil^ted or confirmed; and to innumera- 
ble other episodes, which are ofben more interesting and more 
beautiful than the origiiml subject 

Such, most commonly, are tiie materials of the ode ; and its 
form usually consisted of three stanzas, of which the two first 
were of an equal length, and either of them longer tiian the 
third. This arrangement was introduced as most suitable to 
the occasion of the poem, as well as to the scene on which it 
was rehearsed. The occasion was the solemn sacrifice, ac- 
companied by a public entertainment given to the spectators 
by the friends of the successful candidate for Olympic tame* 
Grateful acknowledgments to the gods formed a principal part 
of the ceremony, which could not, without impiety, be omitted 
by the victor, who had obtained so honourable a prize through 
the assistance of his protecting divinity. On the altar of this 
divinity the sacrifice was performed ; and in his temple was 
sung the panegyrical poem, containing the united praises of tiie 
beneficent god and of his favoured votary. The chorus waited, 
as usual, to begin the song, till the preparations were made 
for the feast. They repeated the first stanza, properly called 
strophe, while they gracefully danced, towards ttie right, 
round the well-replenii^ed altar ; returning, in an opposite 
direction, to the place flrom which they set out, they recited 
the second stanza, therefore called antistroph^ ; then standing 
motionless before the altar, and, as it were, in the immediate 
presence of the divinity, with whose statue it was adorned, 
Hiey sung the concluding stanza, with a richer exuberance, 
and more complicated variations, of melody."^ The ode, there- 
fore, was distinguished from other pieces of poetry, not by 
being set to musicf (for this was common to them all,) but by 

* Marius Victorinus de Gram, and the Scholia on Hephsesdon. 
t Thia error nina through the whole of the otherwise very sensible dis- 
coune of Mr. Charbanon oo lyrio poetry, in the lieinoire* de PAcademie. 
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being sung by a cborus, who accompiuiied fhe various modu- 
lations of the voice with suitable movements and attitudes of 
the body. 

The lyric poetry of the Greeks thus united the ifigcharac- 
pleasures of the ear, of the eye, and of the under- tenstic ex. 
standing. In the various nature of the entertain- 
ment consisted its essential merit and perfection | and he only 
eould be entitled the prince of lyric poets^ whose verses happily 
conspired with the general tendency of this complicated exhi- 
bition. By the universal consent of antiquity^ this poet is 
Pindar, whom, ever since the eulogium of Horace, critics have 
extolled for the brilliance of his imagination, the figurative 
boldness of his diction, the fire, animation, and enthusiasm of 
his genius. The panegyrics bestowed on him have generally 
more of the wildness of the ode, than of the coolness of criti- 
cism; so that the peculiar nature of his excellences may still 
deserve to be explained. It will be allowed by every one who 
reads hi« works with attenticm, that great as his ideas are, 
Pindar is not more distinguished by the sublimity of his 
thoughts and sentiments, than by the grandeur of his lan- 
gm^e and expression ; and that his appropriate and inimitahle^ 
excellence consists in the energy, juropriety, and magnificence 
of his style, so singularly fitted to associate with the length- 
ened tones of music, and the figured movements of the dance. 
The uniform cadence, the smooth volubility, and the light un- 
importance of ordinary composition, are extremely ill adapted 
to this association, which bringing every single word into no- 
tice, and subjecting it to observation and remaiHk, must expose 
its natural meanness, insignificance, and poverty. But as 
much as the language of ordinary writers would lose, that of 
Pindar will assuredly gain by such an examination. His 
words and phrases are chosen with an habitual care, and 
stamped with impression of grace and dignity, which, the 
more they are contemplated, must be the more admired. It is 
.this magnificence of diction, those compound epithets, and 

* Pindarott quisqub studet enrnUnn^ &€. 
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those glowing expressionSf (which the coldness of criticism 
has sometimes condemned as extravagant,) that form the 
transcendent merit of the Pindaric stjle, and distinguish it 
even more than the general flow of the yersification, which is 
commonly so natural, free, and unrestrained, that instead of 
the monotony incident to poetic numbers, it breathes all the 
richness, of the most beautiful and harmonious prose. It is 
not meant, however, that this great poet paid more attention 
to the choice, than to the arrangement, of words. The ma- 
jesty of the composition equaled, and in the opinion of a great 
critic, even surpassed the value of the materials. Dionysius, 
the critic to whom I allude, has explained by what admirable 
refinements of art, Pindar gave to his words a certain firmness 
and solidity of consistence, separated them at wide intervals, 
placed them on a broad base, and raised them to a lofty emi- 
nence, from which they darted those irradiations of splendour, 
that astonished the most distant beholders. 

But the most exalted fame cannot extend with equal facility 
to distance of time and to distance of place. The poems of 
Pindar are now deprived of their accompaniments of music 
and dancing, by which they were formerly ennobled and adorn- 
ed. They are now read in the retirement of the closet with- 
out personal interest and without patriotic emotion. They 
were anciently sung to large assemblies of men, who venerated 
the religion which they described, revered the characters 
whom they celebrated, and felt the influence of that piety and 
patriotism which they were admirably calculated to uphold. 
Such passages as may appear most exceptionable in the cool 
moments of solitary study, would obtain the highest applause 
amidst the joyous animation of social triumph, when men are 
naturally disposed to admire every happy boldness of expres- 
sion, and to view with unusual rapture, the rovings of those 
lofty Alights which elevate the daring muse of Pindar. 
Physical ^^ examining the effects of the games as institu- 

cffects of tions for bodily exercise and mental improvement, it 
gam^s. ^ ^^ necessary to reflect, not only on the universality 
of their establishment, but on the firequency of their 
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repetitioii. Besides the public solemnities already described, 
innumerable provincial festivals were celebrated in each parti- 
' cular republic. The Athenians employed near a third part of 
the year in such amusements; and if we may be allowed to 
conjecture, that those communities which instituted most fes- 
tivals, would most excel in the arts and exercises displayed in 
them, we may conclude from the national designations of the 
Olympliic victors preserved in ancient authors, that the num- 
ber of the Athenian festivals was rivaled by that of several 
other states. 

For these warlike and elegant amusements, the youth were 
carefully trained by the discipline of the gymnasia, in which 
they learned whatever can give strength and agility to the 
limbs, ease and grace to the motions, force and beauty to the 
genius. Bodily strength and agility were accompanied by 
health and vigour of constitution. Their athletic hardiness 
bore, without inconvenience, the vicissitudes of cold and heat. 
Even in the scorching warmth* of July (for that was the sea- 
son of the Olympic games,) they received, bareheaded, but 
unhurt, the direct rays of the sun : and the firm organization, 
acquired by perpetual exercise, counteracted that fatal pro- 
pensity to vicious indulgence, too natural to their voluptuous 
climate, and produced those inimitable models of strength and 
beauty, which are so deservedly admired in the precious re- 
mains of Grecian statuary. 

These corporeal advantages were followed by a ^hey pro- 
train of higher excellences to which they are nearly duced cou- 
allied. There is a courage depending on nerves '*^' 
and blood, which was improved to the highest pitch among 
the Greeks. They delight, says Lucian,t to behold the com- 
bats of bold and generous animals ; and their own contentions 
are still more animated. In the memorable war with Persia, 
they showed the superiority of their national courage : and it is 
worthy of observation, that the most signal exploits were per- 
formed in the field of battle by those who had been previously 

• Lucian, Solon. f In Solon. 
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•domed with the Olympic crown. It was a general boast, 
that one Grecian could conquer ten Pmsians;* and the Bug- 
gestions of reason tend to confirm the evidence of history* 
In the battles of the Greeks and Persians, victory was not 
obtained by the mechanical exertions of distant hostility. The 
contest was decided by the point of the sword and spear. 
The use of these weapons required activity in the limbs, steadi- 
ness of the eye, and dexterity of the hand* It im]^ves the 
courage as well as the vigour of the soldier ; and both qualities 
were admirably promoted by the habitual exercises of the 
gymnasia, which inspired not only the spirit to undertake, but 
the ability to execute, the most dangerous and diflSicult enter- 
prises. 

andtempe- '^^ gymnastic arts promoted other attainments 
nnce. of a. nobler nature than bodily accomplishment and 
courage. Chiefly by their influence, the love of pleasure and 
the love of action, the two most powerful principles in the hu- 
man breast, were directed to purposes not only innocent but 
useful. The desire of an Olympic crown restrained alike those 
weaknesses which form the disgrace, and those vices whidk 
form the guilt and misery of undisciplined minds ; and an object 
of earthly and perishable ambition led to the same external pu- 
rity and temperance, that is recommended by the precepts, and 
enforced by the sanctions, of a divine and immutable religion. 
The oil, the crown, the robes, and the palms compose not the 
(ndy resemblances between the Christian and the Olympic vic- 
tors. These visible images have been borrowed indeed by the 
sacred writers, to assist our imperfect conception of divine 
truths $f but they have been borrowed from an institution 
which resembles Christianity, not in the honours and rewards 
which it proposed, but in the efibrts and duties which it enjoin- 
ed. The ambition of honest fame^ taught men to control the 

* Herodot. L Till. f ^ Corinth. 9th chapter* four hit rersds. 

# Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metaniy 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudant & altit^ 
Abatinttct venere & mo* 
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appetites of the body by the affectioiis of the soul ; the springs 
of emulation repressed the allurements of sensuality ; one dan- 
gerous passion combatted another still more dangerous ; and a 
train of useful prejudices supported the cause^ and maintained 
the ascendtot, of virtue. 

Many of the peculiarities which distinguish the Contempt 
Ored^s from the mass of ancient and modern na- ^^m no^^" 
tions, seemed to have derived their origin from the ^^^. ^on- 
same useful institutions ; particularly the custom of pointed ho- 
going unarmed, and their perpetual contempt for ^*^^- 
the capricious notions concerning the point of honour. These 
high-minded republicans were accustomed, in the private 
gymnasias and palsestras, as well as at the public games and 
solemnities, to inflict and to suffer the most provoking in- 
dignities. A barbarous Scythian, who witnessed a spectacle 
that seemed to him as shocking and intolerable as it would 
appear to a punctilious modem gentleman, declared to his 
Athenian conductor, that if any one ventured on offering tiie 
same insults to him, whioh .the Athenian youths were continu* 
ally offering to each other, he would soon convince the assem- 
bly, that Ms sword was not an empty ornament of his person, 
but an useful guardian of his honour.* Such were the senti- 
ments of the Scythian; and such, as history attests, are the 
sentiments of all uncultivated minds. An untutored Barbarian 
sets no bounds t6 his resentment. The smallest injury renders 
his anger implacable; his indignation against the offender 
bdng proportioned, not to the nature of his offence, but to his 
own pride, which is boundless. The slightest fault requires 
the severest atonement; and not only a blow, but a word, or a 
look, may inflict a stain on the delicacy of his supposed honour, 
which can only be washed out in the blood of the aggressor. 
The excesses of this brutish fierceness, before they were cor- 
rected by the refinements of Grecian philosophy, were repress- 
ed by the habitual practice of the gymnastic exercises. In the 
schools appropriated to the advancement of tiiese manly arts, 

* Lucian Atiachaivis; 

VOL. r. 27 
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the Greeks learned the valuable lesson of repelling injuries by 
others of a similar kind, of proportioning the punishment to 
the oflTence, and of thus preventing a slight occasion of ani- 
mosity from degenerating into a permanent cause of rancor- 
ous revenge. 

If any citizen of those warlike republics had worn armour 
in times of peace, he must have been regarded either as a mad- 
man or as an assassin; for to the chastised principles of Grecian 
discipline, it would have appeared altogether absurd, that the 
sword or dagger should be thought necessary to retaliate the 
reproaches of the tongue, or even the more daring insults of 
the arm. 

Emulation '^® entertainments of the public festivals thus 
and re- tended to eradicate the wild excesses of resentment^ 
the victors. ^^^ ^ improve the mild and gentle virtues ; but con- 
sidered in another view, the same entertainments 
were calculated to promote ardour, emulation, friendship, pa- 
triotism, and all the animated principles and contentions of 
active life. The rewards bestowed on the conquerors were the 
most flattering which in that age could be proposed. Odes 
were sung in their praise ; statues were erected to them on the 
scene of victory ; the names of their parents and country were 
jointly celebrated with their own; they were entitled to the 
first seats at all public entertainments ; maintained at the ex- 
pense of their respective communities; and in their native ci- 
ties, rewarded not only with monuments and inscriptions, but 
sometimes with altars and temples. Of these honours and re- 
wards, the appropriated symbols were the olive, the pine, the 
parsley, and the laurel crowns ; which were respectively distri- 
buted to the several victors at Olympia, the Isthmus, Nemea, 
and Delphi. Observing the small value of these badges of 
distinction, without adverting to the solid benefits which they 
conferred, the Persian iTigranes would have dissuaded his 
master from going to war with a people, who, insensible to 
interest, fought only for glory.* But had Tigranes been more 

• The word is ap*fi?5 in the original ; but here means the reward of virtue. 
Vid. Herodot, 1. viii. c. 36. 
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completely informed concerning the institutions of Greece, he 
would have understood^ that hoth interest and glory operated 
most powerfully upon the candidates for Olympic fame, and 
not only their personal interests, but those of their friends^ 
their parents and their country, who being associated to their 
honours, were regarded by them with that fondness of affectioa 
which men naturally feel for the objects of their protection and 
bounty. 

In explaining the influence of the Grecian solem- influence 
nities, we must not forget the musical and poetical sical and " 
exhibitions, which, from being employed to reward P°®5*^i 
the victors in the gymnastic exercises, came to be 
themselves thought worthy of reward. 

The martial lessons of Tyrtseus and Callinus admirably 
conspired with the effects which have already been described, 
encouraging the firm and manly virtues, both by the entiiusi- 
asm with which their precepts were conveyed and by the lively 
imjiressions which they gave of those objects for which it is 
important and honourable to contend. The courage, depen- 
ding on blood and nerves, is uncertain and transitory in its 
existence; and even while it exists, may be indifferentiy em- 
ployed to purposes beneficial or destructive. It belonged to 
the martial bards to determine its doubtful nature, to illustrate 
and enforce its genuine motives, and to direct it unerringly 
to the proper objects of its pursuit. 

The musical entertainments thus promoted, refi- They infii- 
nedy and exalted the manly principles inspired by perm^ue 
all the customs and institutions of that warlike age. of softness 

--^ . » . 1 J 1 X ^1 i . *^d sensibi- 

Butas bravery is a hardy plant that grows in every uty into the 
soil, the most beneficial consequence of the arts con- ^v]^^ 
sisted fn infusing a proper mixture of softness and 
sensibility into the Grecian character. This is well known 
to be their effect in every country where they have been al- 
lowed to flourish.'**' The Greeks in a peculiar manner^ required 

* Ikigenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
EmoUit mores, nee anit esse feros. 
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fheir assistance ; nor could it have been possible for that peo- 
ple^ without tlie happy influence of the arts^ to control the 
barbarity naturally occasioned by their constant employment 
in wm*, the savage cruelty introduced by the practice of do- 
mestic servitude, and that unrelenting ferocity of character 

which seems essentially inherent in the nature of 
fectsonmo- democratical government. Amidst these sources of 
»^ princi- degeneracy and corruption, the time and ajqilication 

necessary to attain proficiency in the pursuits of 
genius^ habituated the Greeks to gentie. amusements and inno- 
cent pleasures. The honours and rewards bestowed on the 
successful candidates for literary fame, engaged tiiem to seek 
happiness and glory in the peaceful shade of retir^nent^ as 
well as on the contentious theatre of active life ; and the ob- 
serv9.tions and discoveries occasionally suggested by the free 
communication of sentiment, strengthened and confirmed those 
salutary maxims which combat on the side of virtue, and main* 
tain the practice of such rules of behaviour as are most useful 
and agreeable in society. 

and on the '^ ^^ musical and literary entertainments ac- 
inteUectiuJ quired such an happy influence over the morid dispo- 
powen, sitions of the heart, they produced a still more con- 
siderable efi*ect on the intellectual faculties of the mind. It is 
almost impossible, in the present age, to concdve the full ex- 
tent of their efficacy in improving the memory, enriching the 
imagination, and correcting the judgment. As to the memory, 
indeed, there is a period in the progress of society preceding 
the introduction of writing, when the energies of this faculty 
have been exerted among many nations with a wonderful de- 
gree of force. Even among the barbarous Celtic inhabitants 
of our own island, the Druids could repeat an incredible num- 
ber of verses, containing the knowledge of their history, laws, 
and religion ; and a period of twenty years was required to 
complete the poetical studies of a candidate for the priesthood.* 

♦ Caesar, de beBo Gallico, 1. vi. cap. 13. 
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But if the Greeks were equaled by other nations p^gpi^d 
in the power of memory^ they have always been un- the Greeks 
rivaled in the delicacy of their taste, and the inimita- ^^ auain- 
ble charms of their fancy. These excellences, whether ^^^^ in d- 
originally produced by natural or moral causes, or andphiioso. 
more probably by a combination of both, were, doubt- P^^* 
less, extended and improved by emulation and habitual exer- 
cise. To this exercise the public selemnities afforded a pro- 
per field; and, in the contests of music and poetry, were dis- 
played the opening blossoms of Grecian genius, blossoms 
which afterwards ripened into those fruits of philosophy and 
eloquence, that will form the admiration and delight of the 
last ages of the world. 
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CHAP. VH- 

State of the Grecian Colonies* — The Imiansjlourish in *ArtB and 
Arms. — Thdr wars with the Ltfdians.^-^The Asiatic Oreeks 
subdtted by Crocstts. — Splendour of the Lydian Court.^^F(mn' 
datum of the Persian Monarchy. — Causes of its rapid Gran- 
deur — Which alarms CroRSus^^ERs AlUance with the La4X'' 
daemmians. — He invades the Persian Dominums. — Measures 
of his Allies. — Croesus defeated by Cyrus.^ — End of the Ly- 
dian Monarchy. 

state of the Abotb two thousand years have elapsed since 

niS^in Eu^" ^ was observed, to the honour df Europe, that a 
^Pf ^^ handful of Greeks having established themselves in 
oiymp. Asia and Africa, continually maintained and ex- 
?c roo ^'^^^d their possessions in those quarters of the 
world.* Wherever the spirit of enterprise diffused 
their settlements, they perceived, it is said, on the slightest 
comparison, the superiority of their own religion, language, 
institutions, and manners ; and the dignity of their character 
and sentiments eminently distinguished them from the general 
mass of nations whose territories they invaded, and whom 
they justly denominated Barbarians.f Yet these honourable 
advantages, instead of conciliating good- will, tended only to 
exasperate hostility. The northern Greeks were perpetually 
harassed by the fierce inroads of the Thracians ; the southern 
were endangered by the united strength of Egypt and Lybia. 
The colonies in Magna Grsecia having easily resisted the 
rude, though warlike natives of that country, were called to 
contend with the more formidable power of Carthage. But 

* Hippocrat. vol. i. p. 350. edit. Lugdan. 1^63, 
t Isocrat. Panegyr. psastn. 
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the consequences of all these wars, which shall be described in 
due time, extended not beyond the countries in which they first 
arose* The memorable conflict between the Greek colonies in 
the East, and tiie great nations of Asia, forms a subject more 
vast and more interesting. Not confined to the extremities, 
it reached and shook the centre of Greece. It recoiled with 
more destructive violence on Persia^ its duration compre- 
hends the most illustrious period in the history of both coun- 
tries ; and its extent embraces all the great nations of anti- 
quity, together with the scattered communities of Grecian ex- 
traction in every part of the world. 

In the third century after their establishment in g^^^ ^f^^^ 
the east, and above seven hundred years before the Greek colo- 
Christian «ra, the Greeks of Asia, and particularly ^^^^^ 
the lonians, far surpassed their European ancestors in splen- 
dour and prosperity.* While ancient Greece was harassed by 
intestine dissentions, and its northern frontier exposed to the 
hostility of neighbouring Barbarians, the eastern colonies en- 
joyed profound peace, and flourished in the vicinity of Fhry- 
gia and Lydia, the best cultivated and most wealthy provinces 
of Lower Asia,t and perhaps of the ancient world. History 
and poetry alike extol the gcdden treasures of the Phrygian 
and Lydian king8.:j: Their subjects wrought mines of gold, 
melted tiie ore, moulded figures in bronze, dyed wool, cultiva- 
ted music, enjoyed the amusements of leisure, and indulged 
the demands of lttxury,|| when the neighbouring countries of 
Cappadocia and Armenia remained equally ignorant of laws 
and arts, and when the Medes and Persians, destined succes- 
sively to obtain the empire of Asia, lived in scattered villages, 
subsisted by hunting, pasturage, or robbery, and were clothed 
with the skins of wild beasts.$ 

* Herodot. passim. Plin. 1. v. & Senec. ad Helv. 

t Strabo, 1. »i. audi. xiii. t Idem, p, 628 & 621. edit. Paris. 

K Herodot. 1. i. c. xciy. Plin. 1. vi. c. Ivi. 

§ Herodot. 1. i. c. Ixxi. Conf. Isocrat. Panathen. 
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They en- Yet the Ljdians and Phrygians^ satisfied witii 
^mmerce their domestic advai^tagesy seem never to have di- 
of Lydia, rected their attention towards foreign commerce.* 
and Egypt. When the Yoluptuoosness or ostentation of their 
kings and nobility made them covet the conveni- 
ences and luxuries of distant countries, they were contented to 
owe these new gratifications, first to the Phoenician merchants, 
and afterwards to the Greek settlements established on their 
coasts. Through the supine neglect of their neighbours re- 
specting maritime affairs, the Asiatic Greeks acquired without 
contest, and enjoyed without molestation, besides several va- 
luable islands, the whole western coast of the continent, ex- 
tending, in a waving line, about six hundred miles in lengtii, 
beautifully diversified by hill and dale, intersected by rivers, 
broken by bays and promontories, and adorned by the noblest 
prospects and finest climate in the world. The face of that 
delightful country will be more particularly described, when 
it becomes the unhappy scene of military operations. It is 
suflSicient at present to observe, that its Ionian inhabitants, 
possessing the mouths of great rivers, having convenient and 
capacious harbours before them, and behind, the wealthy and 
populous nations of Asia, whose commerce they enjoyed and 
engrossed, attained such early and rapid proficiency in the 
arts of navigation and traffic, as raised the cities of Miletus,f 
Colophon,:!: and Fhocea,|| to an extraordinary pitdi of opu- 

* The Lydians and Phrygians are mentioned, in Castor'a Epochs, among 
the seventeen nations, who, according to that careless and ignorant com- 
piler, successively became masters of the Mediterranean sea ; but the extra- 
vagant dreams of this fabulous writer are at variance with the whole tenor of 
ancient history. It is extraordinary thai those who ever looked into Hero- 
dotus should pay any regard to the unwarranted assertions of Castor ; yet 
this fabulist has been generally foUowed by modem chronologers and com- 
pilers. See Blair's Tables, &c. 

f Athenxus, 1. xii. p. 523. Comparing their ancient and actual state, the 
Greek proverb said, noxab ttots ij(Sa» ax»»/M>» Mi»jrjwn i Once, but long ago, 
the Milesians were powerful. 

^ Athen. 1. xiv. p. 643. 

I Strabo, p. 582. & p. 647. Herodot. 1. ir. c. clii. 
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lence and grandeur* Their population ino^asing with their 
prosperity, they diffused new colonies every where around 
them. Having obtained footing in Egypt,"**" in the eighth 
century before Christ, fliey acquired, and- thenceforth preserv- 
ed» the exclusdve commerce of that ancient and powerful king- 
dom. -Their territories, though in their greatest breadth 
compressed bet|ireen the sea and the dominions of Lydia to the 
extent of scarce forty miles, became not only flourishing in 
peace, but formidable in war,f and bore something of a similar 
relation to the powerful kingdoms of Egypt, Lydia, and As- 
syria, which had hitherto swayed the politics of the ancient' 
world, that the small but industrious republics of Italy main- 
tained towards the rest of Europe in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries: or, to describe their condition still more 
exactly, that the Netherlands, three hundred years ago, main- 
tained towards the extensive countries of France, England, 
and Germany. 

Such multiplied advantages could not languish in loiproved 
the haiids of men, who, as we shall soon learn from ^i^qh they 
their history, had genius to conceive, and courage to had learned 
"Execute, t^ niost arduous designs. With the utmost countries. 
industry and^rseverance they improved and enno- 
bled the useful or elegant arts, which they found already exer- 
cised among the Phrygians and Lydians. They incorporated 
the music of those nations with th^ir own. Their jfottty, as 
above described, far excelled whatever Pagan antiquity could 
boast most precious.:|: They rivaled the skill of their neighbours 
in moulding clay, and casting brass. They appear to have been 
the first people who made statues of marble. The Doric and 
Ionic order's of architecture perpetuate, in their names, the ho* 
nour of their inventors. Painting was first reduced i„yent oth- 
to rule, and practised with success among the Greeks ; en peculiar 
and we may be assured that, during the seventh cen- ^ives. * 
tury before Christ the lonians surpassed all their 

* Herodot. 1. ii. c. cxxidi. 

f Idem, ibid, & Aristot. de Civitat 1. Iv. c. iv. i See Chap.*^. 

VOL. I. . 28 
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neighbours, and even the Phoenicians, in the arts of desi^, 
since the magnificent presents which the far-famed oracle of . 
Delphi received from the ostentation or piety of the Lydiau 
kings, were chiefly the productions of Ionian artists.* In the 
following century Ionia gave birth to Philosophy ; and we shall 
have occasion to explain hereafter by what means both science 
and taste were diffused from that country ove» Greece, Italy 
and Sicily. But our present subject recals us from the history 
of arts to that of arms. 

Incursion of ^^^ *^^* formidable enemies with whom the Asi- 
the cimme- atic Greeks had to contend, were the barbarous 
Cimmerians,! who, being driven from the banks of 
the Euxine, by a Scythian horde still fiercer than themselves, 
overflowed, with resistless violence, the finest provinces of Asia 
Minor. But the invasion of the Cimmerians is described as a 
predatory incursion,^ not as a regular plan of enterprise direct- 
ed to the purposes of conquest and settlement. The hurricane 
Domestic ®^^" spent its force ; the Greeks recovered from the 
Assensions, terror inspired by these desultory ravagers, aiid, 
within a few years after their departure, the Ionian and Eolian 
colonies, who seem to have carried their ancient enmity into 
tlieir new acquisitions, totally forgot their recent and common 
danger, and engaged in cruel domestic wars. 

These unnatural dissensions were repressed by tlie 
by^™^*^*^ growing power of the Lydians, which, extending it- 
growth of self on all sides, finally reduced the greatest part of 
powep^ Lesser Asia, a country once affording the materials 
^^y^P- of many rich and flourishing kingdoms, but now re- 
718. ' ' ' duced to beggary and barbarism under the oppres- 
sive yoke of Turkish tyranny. The territory of 

♦Hepodot.l.i. 

t Strabo, p. 292, says, that the Gimmerians were called Cimbri by the Ro- 
mans. He speaks frequently of them, particularly pp. 108. 193. 292. 494. 
Their impetuous and destructive incursions are well expressed by the elegiac 
poet Callinus, cited in Strabo, p. 648. 

Nw 8* sftv Kt>fifitpiuiv 5'pat'oj cpj^cf at oSpifjLospyuiv, 

Hebooot. 
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Lydia, which extended its name with its authority from the 
river Haiys to the ^gean, and from the southern shore of the 
£uxine to the northern coast of the Mediterranean, was an- 
ciently confined to that delightful district situate at the back of 
lonia^ watered on the north by the river Pactolus, famous for 
the golden particles^ intermixed with its sand, and on the south 
by Cayster, whose banks, frequented by swans, have afforded 
one of the most beautiful comparisons in the Iliad.f The king- 
dom of Lydia was anciently subject to a race of princes,:!^ sty- 
led Atyatidsa, from the heroic Atys* the great founder of their . 
house. To the family of Atys succeeded that of Hercules, which 
had obtained sovereignty in Lydia before the war of Troy, and 
continued to reign five hundred and five years, till their ho- 
nours expired in the unhappy Candaules. The story of Can- 
daules, of his beautiful wife, and of his fortunate servant, has 
been adorned by the father of history with the inimitable charms 
of his lon^ fancy. The vain, credulous prince, injudiciously 
displaying the beauty, offended the modesty of his injured 
spouse. Gyges,|| the most favoured of her husband's attendants^ 
to whom his weak master had prostituted the sight of her na- 
ked charms, was involuntarily employed as the instrument of 
her resentment. To reward him for taking away the life of 
Candaules, he was honoured with the hand of the queen^ and 
from the rank of captain of the guards, advanced to the throne 
of Lydia. 

This revolution, which happened seven hundred Qy^^g 

and eighteen years before Christ, was felt by the makes war 
. 1, . .. , ,. 1 . XI on the lorn ' 

neighbouring nations, who soon discovered in the ans. 

enterprising character of Gyges, the difference be- 

* They were washed down from Mount Tmolus, the gold of which was ex- 
hausted in the time of Strabo. Vid. Strabo, 1. xiii, 

t Ko/vs'pcov a/M4>t pssdpQ,, &c. Iliad ii. ver. 460. and Pope, ver. 540. 

^ Herodotus, 1. i. throughout, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 1. i. c. 27. & 
seq. furnish the principle^ materials for the history of Lydia. 

II Herodotus was unacquainted with the wonderful story of Gyges^s «ing, 
which had the power of rendering him invisible, by means of which he was en- 
abled to kill his master, and usurp his thj-one. Plato, 1. ii, de Repub. 
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tweela adventurers who acquire, and princes who inherit, a 
crown. The Ionian cities of Asia offered a tempting prize to 
the valour of Gyges, and the valuable mines'^ discovered be- 
tween the cities Atameus and Pergamus, as well as the gold 
obtained from the river Pactolus^f enabled him to hire such a 
Takes Colo- '*'*''*^*r ^f troops as seemed necessary to accomplish 
phon o- his ambitious designs. The citizens of Miletus and 
l!^. cT Smyrna were harassed by a long war ; but of all the 
6^* Ionic settlements. Colophon alone submitted to his 

arms. 
The war Ardys his successor, following the military ex- 

continaed ample of Gyges, stormed the city of Priene, and 
cL^r^ invaded the territories of the Milesians. He trans- 
oiymp.xl. mitted his enmity against that people to his son 
A.C. 619. Sadyattes, £pom whom it descended to his more 

warlike grandson. Alyattes, grandson of Ardys 
annually invaded the country of Miletus, cut down the trees, 
burnt the standing com, ravaged and desolated the whole 
territory. The houses he allowed to remain entire, that the 
Milesians, governed by that powerful attachment which binds 
men to their ancient habitation^, might return thither after his 
departure, and again apply to the sowing and cultivation of the 
ground, the fruits of which he was determined next harvest to 
destroy. In this manner he continued, during eleven years, 
to harass, but was unable to conquer, the Milesians. The 
inhabitants of the country retired at his approach, and shut 
themselves up in their capital, the wallid of which bid defiance 
to his assaults ; nor was it possible to reduce by blockade a 
city that had long been, and still continued, mistress of the sea. 
But Alyattes persisted in distressing those whom it seemed 
impossible to subdue^ and he was carrying on, his twelflh au- 
tumnal incursion with fire and sword, when an unforeseen 
accident occasioned, a speedy termination of the war. 

♦Strabo,l.xiii. p. 625. 

t Strabo, p. 680. The wealth of Gyges was proverbial in the time of Aw- 
creon: ^ 

Ov fMt fi£%£c Fvyou) 

T9U XapBiUiv iwaxtoi, &c. ^ 
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The beautiful tCTiitory rf Miletas was, according ^^ unfore- 
to annual custom, thrown into a blaze, and tlie seen event 
flames of the standing com, impelled by the tio- STSe^S.. 
lence of the wind, communicated with the temple of 



Assesian Minerva. That sacred edifice was burnt a. c. 607: 
ta the ground. Alyattes, who was attended on his 
march by pipes> harps, and flutes, adapted to the voice both of 
men and of women, 4)d not immediately consider, amidst the 
noise of festivity, and the parade of military trium^, the fatal 
consequences of this enormous impiety. But falling sick soon 
after at Sardis, he had leisure during the quiet and solitude of 
hiB distemper, to reflect on the horror of his crime ; and prying 
into futurity with that anxious solicitude which usually attends 
guilt, he despatched messengers to the temple of Delphi, to 
consult the Grecian god concerning the means of mitigating 
the distress of his present uneasy state of mind. Apollo re- 
fused giving an answer to his petition, unless hediould rebuild 
the temple of Minerva. The Lydian prepared to comply with 
this condition, and immediately s^it ambassadors to Miletus, 
to propose a suspension of arms until the great work shall be 
completed. That city was then governed by Thrasybulus, 
who, by one of those revolutions not unfrequent in the Grecian 
republics, had attained the rank of tyrant,"^ as it was then 
called, in a state usually subsisting under the form, of a demo- 
cratical community. Similarity of views and dispositions had 
introduced a friendly connexion between Thrasybulus and the 
celebrated Feriander of Corinth, who was no sooner acquaint- 
ed with the advice of Apollo, than he sent immediate intima- 
tion of it to the Milesian prince, counselling him at the same 
time to avail himself of the present conjuncture to promote 
the interest of his country. In compliance with tSis advice, 

* In the strict sense tvpamfo^ means him who has acquired sovereignty in 
a free republic. The word has no relation to the abuse of power as in the 
modem acceptation. Thrasybulus of Miletus, Periander of Corinth, Pisis- 
tratus of Athens, Polycrates of Samos, Alexander of Pherae, and Dionysius of 
Syracuse, were all called fvpowot, though their characters were as widely 
different as those of Titus and Domitian, the extremes of virtue and vice. 
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Thrasybulus employed an expedient equally singular and siic- 
cessCuL When the Lydian ambassadors arrived at Miletus, 
they expected to behold a city in distress^ not only destitute of 
&e aceoramQdations and luxuries, but ill provided with the 
chief necessaries of life. But their sui^rise was extreme, to 
observe vast magasdnes of corn open to public view, to per- 
ceive an extraordinary abundance of all other fruits of the 
gTQund : and to behold the inhabitants levelling in Mness and 
festivity, as if their country had nevw suffered the cruel ra- 
vages of an invader. This appearance of ease and plenty was 
exhibited by the contrivance of Thrasybulus, by whose com- 
mand the cond and other provisions had been carried from 
private magazines into the streets, that the Lydians, returning 
to Sardis, the usual residence of their prince, might acquaint 
him with tiie prosperous condition of a people, whom it had 
been the great object of his reign to afflict aiid to annoy. 
Alyattes was much affected by the intelligence, and at length 
consented to a peace with the Milesians on honourable terms. 
To compensate for his past injuries and impiety, be promised 
to dedicate to Minerva two new edifices, the magnificence of 
which should far surpass the splendour of her ancient temple. 
The promise was performed, the new temples were consecrated, 
Alyattes recovered from his distemper, and peace subsisted for 
a short time between the two nations. 

Happy '^^^ ^^"S reign of Alyattes, which, if we may 

reign of credit the doubtful evidence of ancient authors in 
Alyattes. matters of chronology, lasted fifty-two years after 
the treaty with Miletus, was not chequered with any ^at 
variety of fortune. He conquered, indeed, the city and small 
territory of Smyrna, a Grecian settlement then in its infancy, 
but which was destined afterwards to become, by its happy 
situation for commerce, the most wealthy and populous esta- 
blishment in those parts, and to be styled, in the pompous lan- 
guage of inscription, the ornament of Ionia, the first and chief 
city of the Asiatic coast.* His arms were equally successful 
Ui repelling the destructive invasions of the Scythian hordes^ 

* Maim. Oxon. 
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i^ho ravaged the northern parts of hid dominions, and in re- 
sisting the dangerous ambition of the Medes, the most power- 
ful nation of Upper Asia. Satisfied with these advantages, 
Alyattes became unwilling to commit his future fortune to the 
vicissitudes of waK*. Fixed in this purpose, he spent his re- 
maining days amidst the happiness of his wealth and grandeur, 
in contemplating the various stages of his prosperity, in listen- 
ing to the flattery of his courtiers, in receiving the grateful 
homage of his subjects, and in enjoying that pomp and plea« 
sure which usually surround an eastern throne. 

This fortunate prince was succeeded five hun- The war 
dred and sixty-two years before Christ, by his son renewed by 
Croesus, whose uninterrupted prosperity, in the otymp!' 
first years of his reign, far eclipsed the glory of all ^^' 3. 
his predecessors. But the splendour of CroBsus was 
that of a passing meteor, which dazzles for a moment, and 
disappears for ever. Of all the kings of Lydia, he was the 
greatest conqueror, but he was also the last king of that 
country,* as well as the last prince of his family. Under va- 
rious unjust pretences he attacked the Grecian cities of Asia 
Minor, which being undisturbed by foreign war, had unfor- 
tunately engaged in domestic, dissensions. While jealousy 
hindered the Greeks, ignorance prevented the Barbarians, 
from forming a confederacy sufficient to resist the Lydian 
power. The Carians, Mysians, and Phrygians, fighting singly, 
were successively subdued ; and the whole peninsula 
of Lesser Asia (except only the little territory of ^^^ ^^ 
Lycians and Ciciliaps,) extending eastward as far Asiatic 
as the river Halys, and inhabited by three nations ^^^^the 
of Grecian, and eleven of Barbarian extraction,! neighbour- 
finally acknowledged the power of Croesus, and *°^ "* ^"*' 
tamely' r^eived his commands. 

Having met with such extraordinary success by He is di- 
land, the Lydian prince determined to render his i^g design 

• Lydia descended to the rank of a province, as wLQ appear below. 
t The Phrygians, Mymans, Mariandynians, Chalyfoians, Lydians, Paphlago- 
nians, Thracians^ Bithynians, Carians, and Pampbylians. 
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of raising^ a power equally conspicuous by sea. For this pur- 
^ower. P^se, he thought seriously of equipping a fleet, 

with which he purposed to invade and confer the 
Grecian islands directly fronting his dominions. But this de- 
sign, which, considering the slow progress in marilime power 
among the nations most diligent to attain it, would probably 
have failed of success, was prevented by the advice of a phi- 
losophical traveller, conveyed in such a lively turn of wit, as 
easily changed the resolution of the king. Bias of Pri^ne, in 
Ionia, some say Pittacus of Mitylene, in the isle of Lesbos, 
while he travelled, after the Grecian custom, from curiosity 
and a love of knowledge,. was presented to CrcBSus at the Ly- 
dian court; and being asked by that prince what news from 
Greece? he answered with a republican freedom that the is- 
landers had collected powerful squadrons of cavalry, with an 
intention of invading Lydia. *^ May the gods grant,'* said 
Croesus, ^^ that the Greeks, who are unacquainted with horse- 
manship, should attack &e disci^ined valour, of the Lydian 
cavalry ; there would soon be an end to the contest." " In 
the same manner," replied Bias, " as if the Lydians, who are 
totally unexperienced in naval affairs, should invade the Gre- 
cians by sea." Struck by the acuteness of this unexpected 
observation, Cro&sus desisted from his intended expedition 
against the islands; and instead of employing new means for 
extending his conquests, determined peaceably to enjoy the 
laurels which he had won, and to display the grandeur which 
he had attained. 

Thesplen- ^^^ court was the gayest and most splendid of 
dourofCroB- any in that age; and the Asiatic Greeks, whatever 

dishonour they incurred, sustained not, perhaps, 
any real loss by their easy submission to a vain and weak 
man, but a magnificent and liberal prince,* who was extreme- 

* Such is the character which results from considering the conduct of 
Crcesus. The transactions of his reign will not wan^t our adopting the 
admirahle panegyric of him by Pindar, (Pyth. i.) 

Ov fSwit Kpo»<rov ^iTM^ficw oftstij, &C. v 

He was taught wisdom late, and only by adversity. 
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Ij partial to their country. They acknowledged the conqueror^ 
indeed^ by a very moderate tribute, but they enjoyed their 
ancient laws, and administered without control, their domestic 
concerns and government.'* Croesus spoke their language, 
encouraged their arts, admired their poets and 9(^i$ts» Ionia, 
perhaps, wasf never more happy than under flie eye condition 
of this indulgent master, whose protection nourish- of the Asia- 
ed the tender shoot of philosophy, which had begun ^^^^ 
to spring up shortly before his reign. Thales of gwem- 
Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Briene, Cleo- ^^^ ' 
bulus of Lindus, and the other wise men, as they are empha- 
tically styled, who lived in that age, not only gave advice and 
ussistance to their countrymen in particular emergencies, but 
corrected their vices through wholesome laws, improved their 
manners by useful lessons of morality, and extended their 
knowledge by important and difficult discoveries. We shall 
have €K:casion hereafter to consider more fully the improve- 
ments made by those* ancient sages, who are sajd to have 
maintained a correspondence with each other, as well as with 
Chilon of Sparta, Periander of Corinth, and Solon of Athens, 
men who acquired such reputation by their practical wisdom^ 
as rendered them the oracles of thdr respective countries. 
Most of these, as well as JBsop the fabulist, and the elegant 
Greek poets of the times were bountifully received at the 
court of Cro&Stts. There is still on record a memorable con- 
versation between that prince and Solon, which seemed to 
predict the subsequent events of his reign, and which had a 
late, but important influence on the character and fortune of 
the Lydian king. 

Cr<Bsus having entertained his Athenian guest. His conrer- 
according to the ancient fashion, for several days, f^^^ ^**^ 
before he asked him any questions, ostentatiously 
showed him the magnificence of his palace, and particularly 
the riches of his treasury. After all had been displayed to the 
best advantage, tiie king complimented Solon upori his curiosi^ 

• Herodot. t Thucydid. 

vol.. I. 29 
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ty and love of knowledge ; and asked him, as a man who had 
seen many countries^ and reflected patiently and acutely upon 
what he had seen» whom of all men he esteemed most happy ? 
By the particular occaion, as well as the triumphant air with 
which the question was proposed, the king made it evident 
that he expected flattery rather than information. But Solon's 
character had not been enervated by the debilitating air of a 
court, and he replied with a manly freedom, <<Tellus, the 
Athenian." CroBsus, who had scarcely learned to distinguish, 
even in imagination, between wealth and happiness, inquired 
with a tone of surjMise, why this preference to Tellus i ^^ Tel- 
lus," rejoined Solon, <' was not conspicuous for his riches, or 
his grandeur, being only a simple citizen of Athens ; but he 
was descended from parents who deserved the first honours of 
the republic. He was equally fortunate in his children, who 
obtained universal esteem by their probity, patriotism, and 
every useful quality of the mind or body ; and as to himself, 
he died fighting gallantly in the service of his country, which 
his valour rendered victorious in a doubtful combat^ on which 
account the Athenians buried him on the spot where he fell, and 
distinguished him by eveiy honour which public gratitude can 
confer on illustrious merit." 

CroBsus had littte encouragement, after fliis answer, to ask 
Solon, in the second place, whom, next to Tellus, he deemed 
most happy ? Such, however, is the illusion of vanity, that he 
still ventured to make this demand, and still, as we are in- 
formed by the most circumstantial of historians, entertained 
hopes of being favourably answered. But Solon replied with 
the same freedom as before, "The brothers Cleobis and Biton; 
two youths of Argos, whose strength and address were crown- 
ed with repeated victoiy at the Olympic games ^ who deserved 
the affection of their parents, the gratitude of their country, 
the admiration of Greece; and who, having ended their lives 
with peculiar felicity,* were commemorated by the most sig- 
nal monuments of inunortal fame." << And is the happiness of 

• T(%6vtf^ tov Sm apif^ij tHtyivsto. Herodot. 1. i. .c. 31. 
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a king, then,'' said Croesus, << so little regarded, O Grecian 
stranger ! that you prefer to it the mean condition of an Athe- 
nian or Argive citizen ?" The reply of Solon justified his repu- 
tation for wisdom. ''The life of man," said he, ''consists 
of seventy years, which make twenty-six thousand two hundred 
and fifty days ; an immense number, yet in the longest life, 
the events of any one day will not be found exactly alike to 
those of another. The affairs of men are liable to perpetpial 
vicissitudes ; the Divinity who presides over our fate is envious 
of unvaried prosperity ; and all human life, if not condemned 
to calamity, is at least liable to accident*"^ Whoever has un- 
interruptedly enjoyed a prosperous tide of success may justly 
be called fortunate; but he cannot before his death be entitled 
to the epithet of happy." 

The events which soon followed this coiicversation, Cnesus af- 
prove how little satisfaction is derived, from the the^loss of 
possession of a throne. Victorious in war, unrival- ^ wn Aty«. 
ed in wealthy supreme in power, Croesus felt and acknow- 
ledged his unhappiness. The warmest affections of his soul 
centred in his son Atys, a youth of the most promising hopes, 
who had often fought and conquered by his side. The strength 
of his attachment was accompanied with an excess of paternal 
care, and tiie anxiety of his waking hours disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his rest. He dreamed that his beloved son was slain 
by a dart; and the solicitude with which he watched his 
safety, preventing the youth from his usual occupations and 
amusements, and thereby rendering him too eager to enjoy 
them, most probably exposed him to the much-dreaded misfor- 
tune. Reluctantiy permitted to engage in a party of hunting, 
the juvenile ardour of Atys, increased by the impatience of 
long restraint, made him neglect the precautions necessary in 
tliat manly amusement. He was slain by a dart, aimed at a 
wild 'boar of monstrous size, which had long spread terror 
over ttie country of the Mysians. The weapon came from 

* 'Ouf « w a Kpo*tf« ftoi tfi wOptaHof (fvju^opi;. The last word is improper- 
]y explained in all the translations that I have met with. 
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flie band of Adrastas, a Phrygian prince and fugitiye, whom 
CroBSttS had purified from the involuntary guilt of a broiher's 
blood, and long distinguished by peculiar marlcs of bounty. 
To the grateful protection of the Phrygian, Croedus recom- 
mended, at parting, the safety of his beloved son. A mourn- 
ful proce^ssion of Lydians brought to Sardis the dead body of 
Atys. The illfat^ murderer followed behind. When they 
approached the royal presence, Adrastus stepped forward, and 
intreated' Croesus to put him^to death ; thinking life no longer 
to be endured after killing first his own brother, and then the 
son of his benefactor. But the Lydian kin^, notwithstanding 
tiie excess of his affliction, acknowledged tiie innocence of 
Adrastus, and the power of fete. ** Stranger, your action m 
blameless, being committed witiiout design. I know that my 
son was destined to a premature death.'^ Adrastus, thou^ 
pardoned by Croesus, could not pardon himself. When the 
mourners were removed, he privately returned, and perished 
by his own hand on the tomb of Atys. 

Two years CroBsus i*eniained disconsolate for the 
from his in- loss of his SOU, and might have continued to indulge 
^*^^*y^y his unavailing affliction during the remainder of life, 
power of had not the growing greatness of Persia, which 
Persia. threatened the safety of his dominions roused him 
from his dream of misery. That country was anciently am- 
fined to a small part of the immense region at present known 
by the Persian name. Its inhabitants had recentiy become 
formidable, and in the course of a few years under Agradatus, 
afterwards called Cyrus,* they extended their conquests over 
Upper Asia, overturned the power of CroBsus, enslaved the 
Greeks of Asia Minor, and, for the first time, threatened Eu- 
rope with the terrors of Asiatic despotism. This memorable 
revolution deserves not only to be examined in its consequences, 
but traced to its source, because the Grecian wars and ti^ans- 
actions, during the space of above two ccaituries, with the Par- 
sian empire, form an important object of attention in the 
present history. 

♦Strabo,l,xy.p.r29. 
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The first Assyrian monarchy held dominion in Therevolu- 
Uppw Asia, from the northern deserts <rf Scytfaia, tions in tjp- 
to tiie Bontiliem or Indian Ocean. On the west it ^^the^^- 
was separated by the river Malys from the dp- bljahment 
minions of Lydia. The river Indus formed its «aii empire. 
eastern boandary.^ The conquerors of the East 
have assumed, in ail ages, the title of ELing of Kings; a title 
expressive of the nature, as Well as of the greatness of their 
poiNrer. The various provinces which they conquered, though 
acknowledging their universsd dependence on. the emperor^ 
were yet subject to their particular princes, who, while they 
paid their appointed tribute during peace, and furnished their 
contingent of troops in time of war; were permitted, in their, 
ancient territories, to retain their power, and to display the 
pomp of royalty. This system of government is more favour* 
able to the extension than to the permanence of empire. Tjie 
diflferent members of this unwieldy body, were so feebly con* 
nected with each other, that to secnre their united submission 
required almost as much genius ]» to achieve their conquest. 
When the spirit which animated the immense mass was With- 
drawn, the different parts fell asunder^ revolutions were no 
less rapid than frequent; and, by one of those events familiar 
in the history of the East, the warlike sceptre of Ninus and 
Semii^unis was wrested from tlie effeminate hands of Sardana- 
palus. In the year seven hundred and forty-six before Christ, 
tlie provincial governors of Babylonia and Media, disdaining 
to receive orders from this enervated shadow ,of tiieir ancient 
lords, rejected his contemptible authority, and estabHshed two 
new dynasties, whi^, having governed Asia for twoxenturies, 
were again reunited by the fortunate valour of Cyrus. 

This extraordinary man, who raised tlie Persian Extraction 
glory on the ruins of the Modes and Babylonians, of Cynw. 
was the son of Cambyses, the tributary prince of Persia : on the 
mother's side he derived a more honourable descent from Man- 
dana, daughter of Astyages, the supreme lord of Media, and 

f I speak according to received accounts ; a critical and consistent history 
of Assyria is attempted in my history (^the world, &c. sect. ii. 
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many kingdoms of the East* The powerful monarchy erected 
by Cyrus was distingmsbed by the name of his native pro- 
vince, as the preceding empires had been denominated after 
the provinces of their respective conquerors, although all of 
tiiem, comprehending the same nations, were bounded by near- 
ly the same limits, Cyrus alone having extended his empire to 
tbe Grecian sea. 

Description Th« territory of Persia, to the name of which we 
of Persia. aUude, is situate on the southern frontiers of Media, 
and reaches to the Persian gulf. The mountainous nature of 
the country renders it improper for. cavalry, but it formerly 
produced a bold and hardy race of men, who, uncorrupted by 
.the effeminacy of the Asiatic plains, requu^d only the direct- 
ing genius of a commander to conduct them to war and vic- 
tory. Such a commander they found in Cyrus, whose mind^ 
bursting through tiie shackles imposed on virtues and abilities 
by the manners and climate of the East,"*!" extended the name 
and conquests of Persia from the Tigris to the Indus, and from 
the Caspian sea to the ocean $ a name which, after the revolu- 
tion of so many ages and empires, is still retained by that 
spacious region of the earth. 

The early ^* ** ^ natural to account, by extraordinary 
indtitutions . causes, for extraordinary events, liistorians have 
trTembelU^' ascribed institutions and customs to tiie Persians 
liahecl by worthy of rendering them the masters of the world. 
torians. The philosophical Xenophon, embellishing with 
wonderful art the most admired^ and the most ad- 
mirable, branches of Grecian discipline, has bestowed them 
with too lavish a generosity on the foundq*s of a nation who 
became the unrelenting enemies of his country. But, notwith- 
standing all the refinements of his ingenious and well-cultivated 
invention, it is not impossible to see through the laboured 
artifice of the disguise; and as truth only is consistent, we 
may discern very material contradictions in the only remain- 
ing accounts of the ancient manners of the Persians. 

* See his panegyric in Xenophon's Cyropsdia, and in iEschylus's Persx. 
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Their early education consisted, if we may credit both 
Xenophon and Herodotus, in learning to manage the horse, to 
shoot with tiie bow, and to speak truth. Yet it is necessary 
to observe that the first of those arts, how well soever it might 
be understood in later times by the Persian nobility, must 
have been very little known to their ancestors in the time of 
Cyrus* The craggy mountains which they inhabited were 
unfavourable to the rearing of horses, and the po- Realcsihses 
verty of their circumstances was ill adapted to ofthePer- 
maintain them. While all the oth^ natipns of ^^r^^' 
Upper Asia, except some tribes of Scythians, fought 
on horseback, the Persian, armies were composed chiefly of 
infantry : and when we consider the tremendous energies of 
the phalanx under Philip and Alexander, and that the Romans 
under the republic, as well as the northern barbarians who 
overran and subdued the countries of the east and west, be- 
came masters of the world chiefly through the firm intrepidity^ 
of their infantry, there is reason to assign, as the main cause 
of the Persian conquests, not their acquaintance with horse- 
manship, but rather their ignoraoice of tliat art, which obliged 
them to employ the determined valour of foot soldiers against 
the desultory assaults of horsemen. The Persians were com- 
monly armed with swords and. lances, instead of bows and 
darts, the usual weapoi^ of the people of Asia. This distinc- 
tion was occasioned by their want of cavalry. While their 
neighbours, trusting to the mettle and swiftness of their steeds, 
employed the harmless efibrts of distant hostility, the Persians 
fought haiid to hand, each man buckling closely to his foe. If 
defeated, they had no means of escape; but it was not to be 
expected that, practising such a superior style of war, under 
the conduct of .an accomplished general, they should ever meet 
with a defeat; and indeed Cyrus always proved victorious 
over the civilized nations of Asia; nor was the career of his 
triumph interrupted, till contending against the barbarous 
Scythians, who joined the Persian arms and discipline to their 
own resistless fury, he lost at once his army and his life.^ 

* In the history of Cyrus, the plidn relation of Herodotus is to be prefer- 
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The rei«i ^* hcfore experiencing this fatal revise of for- 
df Cyrus, tune^ lie waB destined, in the course of thirty years, 
529^'^^ to act a distingviished part on the theatre of the 
first con. world, which long retained tlie marks, and will al- 
quests: ways preserve the memory, of lus rdlgn. Among the 
first conquests of Cyrus were the territmes of Armenia and 
Chaldea, which had openly revolted against established autho- 
rity If we believe Xenophon, Cyrus was sent against those 
rebellious countries as the lieutenant of his grandfather Asty- 
ages, who from his palace in Ecbatan difiiised his sovereign 
mandates over many provinces of Upper Asia. The relation of 
Herodotus makes it probable that. Cyrus had before this time 
assumed the government of Media, over which the cruelty, in- 
justice, and superstitious fears of Astyagfis, rendered him. un* 
worthy to rrign, even in the opinion of his most trusty subjects. 
Which a- HowevCT that may be, {for it affects not the design 
ian& Gra. of the present narrative,) it was natural to expect 
m! 4!^ ^^^* ***** ^^ Persian success .in Armenia, a province 
A. c. 549. situated so near to the Lydian dominions, should 
alarm the fears of Crcesus, and determine that prince to resist 
the encroachm^its of a power which endangered the perma- 
nence of his own. In taking this resolution, whi;;h mi^t pro- 
bably be attended with the most important consequences, he 
was desirous to learn the will of heaven concerning the issue 
of the war. The principal oracles which he consulted were 
those of Branchis in Ionia, of Hammon in Lybia, and of Delphi 
CwBsuscon- ^ Greece. Among th^e req^ted shrines, the or- 
suits the or- acle of Delphi maintained its ascendant, as the most 
^l ^ ' faithful interpreter of fate. CriBSus was fully per- 
suaded of its veracity; and desirous generously to 
compensate for the trouble which he had already given, and 
still meant to give, the priests of Apollo, he sacrificed three 
thousand oxen to the god, and adorned his shrine with dedica* 
tions, equally valuable for the w<nrkmansihip and for the mate- 
red to the mora] emhellishments of Xenophon, except when the accounts of 
the latter are confirmed by the authority of Scripture. 
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riak ; {Hrecious vessels of sUver^ ewers of iron beautifiilly inlaid 
and enamelled $ various ornaments of pure gold, particiilarl]r a 
golden lion, weighing ten talents, and a female figure, three 
cubits, or near five feet high. In return for these magnificent 
presents, the oracle, in ambiguous language, flattered Cro&sus 
with the hope of obtaining an easy victory over his enemies, 
and enjoying a long life and a prosperous reign. The god at 
Hae same enjoined him to contract an alliance with the moi^ 
powerful of the Grecian states. 

Elated with these favourable predictions of Apol- Eaters iato 
lo, Crcesus prepared to yield a ready obedience to ^ththeLA- 
the only condition required on his part for the ac- cedamom- 
complishment of his aspiring purpose. Not deeming oiyinp. 
himself suftcieutly acquainted with the aflfairs of ^j!^ 540 
Gneece, to know what particular republk: was meant 
by the m*acle, he made particular inquiry of those best inform- 
ed concerning the state of Europe, and discovered, that among 
an the members of the Grecian confederacy, the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians were justly entitled to the pre-eminence. In 
order to learn which of these ccmunnnities deserved the epitiiet 
of most powerful, it was necessary to send aunbassadors iat9 
Greece. The Lydians, despatched with this important com<- 
mission, soon discovered that the Athenians, after havii^ been 
recently much harassed by internal dissensions, were actually 
governed by the tyrant Fisistratus. The Spartans, on the 
other hand, though anciently the worst-regulated of all the 
Grecian communities, had enjoyed domestic peace, and foreign 
prosperity, ever since their adoption of the Vise institutions of 
Lycurgus. Aftpr that memorable period, they had repeatedly 
conquered the warlike Argives, triumphed over the hardy Ar- 
cadians, and notwithstanding the heroic exploits of Aristome- 
nes, Sttbdued and enslaved their unfortunate rivals of Messen^. 
To the Lydian ambassadors, tiierefore, the Spartan republic 
appeared to be pointed out by the oracle, as the community 
whose alliance they were enjoined to solicit. Having repair- 
ed accordingly to Sparta, tiiey were introduced not only to 
vol,. T. '50 
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Ae kings and senate^ but, as fhe importance of the negocia- 
tion required^ to the general assembly of the Lacedaemonians^ 
to whom they, in few words, declared the object of their com* 
mission : << We are sent, O Lacedaemonians ! by Croesus, king 
of the Lydians and of many other nations, who being com- 
manded by the oracle of Apollo to seek the friendship of the 
most powerful people of Greece, now summons you^ who justly 
mmt that epithet, to become his faithful allies, in obedience to 
the wiU of the god whose authority you acknowledge." The 
Lacedaemonians, pleased with the alliance of a warlike king, 
and still more with the far spread renown of their valour^ 
readily accepted the proposal. To the strict connexion of an 
ofiensive and defensive league, they joined the more respected 
ties of sacred hospitality. A few years before this transaction^ 
they had sent to purchase gold at Sardis, for makiAg a statue 
of Apollo. Croesus had on that occasion gratuitously supplied 
their want. R^nembering this generosity, they gave the Ly- 
dian ambassadors, at their departure, as a present for their 
master, a vessel of brass, containing three hundred amphoras^ 
(above twelve hogsheads,) and beautifully carved on the outside 
with various forms of animals. 

His flatter. Croesus, having thus happily accomplished the 
ing pros- design recommended by the oracle, was eager to set 
^^^ ^' out upon his intended expedition. He had formerly- 

entered kito alliance with Amasis king of Egypt, and Labyne- 
tus king of Babylon. He had now obtained the friendship of 
ihe most warlike nation of Europe. The newly raised power 
of Cyrus and the Persians seemed' incapable of resisting such 
a formidable confederacy. 

He invades Elated with these flattering ideas of his own in- 
thePeman vincible greatness, Croesus waited not to attack 
cSjnnip?^* the Persian dominions until he had collected the 
a"c 548 strength of his allies. The sanguine impetuosity of 
'his temper, unexperienced in adversity, unfortu- 
nately precipitated him into measures no less ruinous than 
daring. Supported only by the arms of Lydia, and a numer- 
ous band of mercenaries^ whom his immense wealth enabled 
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him at any time to call into his service, he marched towards 
the ri^er Halys, and having crossed, with much difficulty, that 
deep and broad stream, entered the province of Cappadocia, 
which jformed the western frontier of the Median dominions. 
That unfortunate country soon experienced sdl the calamities 
of invasion. The Pterian plain, the most beautiful and most 
fertile district of Cappadocia, was laid waste ; the ports of the 
!Euxine, as well as several inland cities, were plundered ; and 
the inoffensive inhabitants were either put to the sword, or 
dragged into captivity. Encouraged by the unresisting soft- 
ness of the natives of those parts, Croesus was- eager to push 
forwards; and if Cyrus did not previously meet him in the 
field, he had determined to proceed in triumph to the moun- 
tains of Persia. Against this dangerous resolution he was in 
vain exhorted by a Lydian, named Sandanis, who, when ask- 
ed his opinion of the war, declared it with that freedom which 
the princes of the East have in every age permitted, amidst 
all the pride and caprices of despotic power, to men distin- 
guished by the gifts of nature or education. " Tou are pre- 
paring, Ring, to march against a people who lead a labori- 
ous and miserable life ; whose daily subsistence is often denied 
them, and is always scanty and pi^ecarious; who drink only 
water, and who are clothed with the skins of wild beasts. 
What can the Lydians gain by the conquest of Persia; they 
who enjoy all the advantages of which the Persians are desti- 
tute ? For my part, I deem it a blessing of the gods, that they 
have not excited the warlike poverty of these miserable Bar- 
barians to invade and plunder the luxurious wealth of Ly- 
dia.''* The moderation of this advice was rejected by the 
fatal presumption of Croesus, who confounding the dictates of 
experienced wisdom With the mean suggestions of pusillanimi- 
ty, dismissed the counsellor with contempt. 

Meanwhile, the approach of Cyrus, who was not fo defeated 
.,..,,. At- J by Cyrus m 

of a temper to permit his dominions to be ravaged cappa- 

with impunity, afforded the Lydian king an oppor- ^^^^ 
* Herodot. 1. i. c. Izad. 
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tanity of bringing the war to a more speedy issae than by 
his intended expedition into Persia. l%e army of Cyrus 
gradaally augmented on his march, the tributary princes 
dieerfuUy contributing with their united strength towards the 
assistance of a master whose valour and generosity they ad- 
mired, and who now took arms to protect the safety oi his 
sidijects, as well as to uphold the grandeur of his throne* 
Such was tiie rapidity of his movement, especially after being 
informed of the destructive ravages of the enemy in Cappa- 
docia, that he ftrrived from the shores of the Gasman to those 
of the EuxineSea, before the army of CroBSUS had provided 
the necessaries for their march. That prince, when s^prised 
of the neighbourhood of the P^^ians, encamped on the Pterian 
plain ; Cyrus likewise encamped at no great distance ; fire- 
quent skirmishes happened between the li^t tro<^, and at 
length a general engagement was fought with equal fury and 
perseverance, and only terminated by the dariuiess of night* 
The loss on both sides hindered a renewal of the battle. The 
numbers, as well as the courage of the Persians, much exceed- 
ed the expectation of CrcBsus. As they discovered not any 
intention to harass his retreat, he determined to move back 
towards Sardis, to spend the winter in the amusements of -his 
palace, and after summoning his numerous allies to his stand- 
ard, to take the field early in the spring, with such an in- 
crease of force as seemed sufficient to overpower the Per- 
sians."^ 

Tile pru- But this design was defeated by the careful vigi- 
duct ^^' J^^^ ^ Cyrus. That experienced leader allowed 
Cyrus. the enemy to retire without molestation ; carefully 
informing himself of every step Which they took, and of every 
measure which they seemed determined to pursue. Patiently 
watching the opportunity of a just revenge, he waited until 
Croesus had re-entered h& capital, and had disbanded the fo- 
reign mercenaries, who composed the most numerous division 
of his army. It then seemed the proper time for Cyrus to put 

* Herodot. 1. i. c. Lunrii. 
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his Persians in motion; and such ^as his celerity^ that he 
brought the first news of his own arrival in the plain of Sar- 
dis«* Cnesus, whose firmness might well hare been shaken 
by the imminence of this unforeseen danger, was not wanting, 
on the present occasion, to the duties which he owed to his 
own fame, and the lustre of the Lydian throne* Though his 
mercenaries were disdbanded, his own subjects, who served 
him from attachment, who had been long accustomed to vic- 
tory, and who were animated with a high sense of national 
honour, burned with the desire of enjoying an opportunity to 
check the daring insolence of the invaders. Crcesus indulged 
and encouraged this generous ardour. The Lydians, in that 
age, fought on horseback, armed with long spears ; the strength 
of the Persians consisted in infantry. They were so little ac- 
customed to the use of horses, that camels were almost the 
only animals which they employed as beasts of burden. This 
ciTCumstance suggested to a Mede, by name Harpagus, a stra- 
tagem, which, being communicated to Cyrus, was immediately 
adopted with approbation by that prince^f Harpagus, having 
observed that horses had a strong ava*8ion to the shape and 
sniell of camels, advised the Persian anny to be drawn up in 
the following order. All the camels, which had been employ- 
ed to carry baggage and provisions, were collected into one 
body, arranged in a long line fronting the Lydian cavalry : 
the foot soldiers of the Persians w^^ posted immediately be- 
hind the line, and placed at a due distance : the Median horse 
(for a few squadrons of these followed the standard of Cyrus) 
formed the rear of the army. As the troops on both sides 
approached to join battle, the Lydian cavalry, ter- Def^^tg 
rified at the unusual appearance of the camels, Giwsus in 
mounted with men in arms, were thrown into dis- ^^sT ^^ 
orders and turning their heads, endeavoured to es- 
cape from the field. Croesus, who perceived the confusion, 
was ready to despair of his fi>rtune ; but the Lydians, aban- 

* Avtoj a/yytxoi Kfmaui sXipuueit, " He came his own messenger to Croesus.*' 
t Herodot. 1. i. c. Ixxz. 
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doning their horses, prepared with uncommon braverj to tit« 
tack the enemy on foot. Their coura^ deaerved a better fate; 
Crasus ^^^ unaccustomed as they were to this mode of 
shuts him* fighting, thej were received and repelled by the ex- 
^at city^ P^i'i^i^c^ valour of the Persian infantry, and oblig- 
and craves ed to take refuge within the fortified strength of 

assistance 

from his Sardis, where tibey imagined themselves secure. 
Spartan The walls of that city bid defiance to the rude art 
of attack, as then practised by tiie most warlike 
nations. If. the Persian army should invest it, the Lydians 
were provided with magazines containing provisions for se- 
veral years ; and there was reason to expect, that in a few 
months, and even weeks, they would receive such assistance 
from Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece (to which countries they 
had already sent ambassadors,) as would oblige the Persians 
to raise the siege.* 

state of '^^^ Lydian ministers despatched into Greece met 

Sparta at with great sympathy from the Spartans. Thiit peo- 
ple were particularly observant of tiie faith of trea- 
ties ; and while tl\ey punished their enemies with unexampled 
severity, they behaved with generous compassion towards 
those whom they had once accepted for allies. The benevolent 
principles of their nature were actually warmed and elevated 
by the triumph of a successful expedition against the most for- 
midable of their domestic foes. They had maintained a long 
and bloody war with the Argives, for the small, but valuable 
district of Thyrea, lying on the frontiers of the rival states. 
The Spartans at length obtained possession of it$ but the Ar- 
gives advanced with an army more powerful than any that they 
had ever led into the field, in order to make good their ancient 
pretensions. The wars of the Greeks were not merely under- 
taken from the dictates of interest and ambition, but consider- 
ed as trials of skill, and contests of honour. When a confer- 
ence, therefore, was proposed, we know not by which of the 
parties, it was agreed^ in order to prevent a greater efiiision 

* Herodot. 1, i. c. Ixxx. 
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of bloody that three hundred combatants on the Spartan, and 
an equal number on the Argive side, should determine, by the 
success- of their arms, the disputed title to Thyre^, as well as 
the warlike pre-eminence of their respective republics* Three 
hundred champions being selected for this purpose from either 
army, it seemed necessary that the remainder of both nations 
should retire ; for the Argive and Spartan citizens, who felt 
with a republican sensibility for the interest of their communi- 
ties, could not have remained tame spectators of the battle. 
The combatants fought witii an obstinate valour, of Their victo- 
which there are few examples in history. Each nes over , 
soldier behaved as if the success of the day had been ^ ogives. 
committed to his single spear; and each was eager to sacrifice 
his own life to the preservation of his country's fame. These 
generous sentiments were fully proved by the issue of the bat- 
tle. At the approach of night only three combatants survived, 
two Argives, and the Spartan Othryades. The Argives, either 
through neglect or pity, spared the life of their single oppo- 
nent, and returned home with the melancholy tidings of their 
bloody victoiy. Othryades still kept the field, collecting the 
spoU, and carrying into his own camp the arms of the enemy, 
which he erected into the usual trophy of military success. 
Next day the two armies, consisting of a great proporticyi of 
the citizens capable of bearing arms, arrived at the scene of 
action. The surprise of the Argives is not to be expressed, 
when they beheld the appearance of the field. Notwithstanding 
the Spartan trophy, they still insisted, that as two of their 
champions, and only one of the enemy's, had survived, they 
were justly entitled to the glory of the day; but, seemingly 
with more reason, the Spartans maintained that this honour 
belonged to Othryades. From verbal altercation, carried on 
with that warmth which the importance of the dispute natural- 
ly insqpired, they made an easy transition to acts of violence. "^ 
The conflict was long, fierce and bloody ; but the superior disci- 
pline of Sparta finally prevailed. The Argives lamented their 

* Herodot. 1. i. c. bnxii. 
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defeat, as the greatest calamity that had ever hefallen them* 
The inward feelings of flieir hearts were expressed by external 
deraonstratiqps of scnttow* like most of the Grecian nations, 
they had hitherto adorned their long hair, to increase the 
gracefulness of manly beanty, and to render their a^iearance 
m(»*e terrible to their enemies. Bat in remembrance of this 
disaster, they shaved their heads,"!^ deprived the Argive women 
^ their golden ornaments, and bound themselves by a dreadful 
imiM*ecation that neither should resume thdr wonted finery, 
until they had recovered possession of Thyrea. The Spartans, 
on the other hand, celebrated their victory with the liveliest 
expressions of national triumph. Othryades alone partook not 
the general joy. Ashamed of returning to Sparta a solitary 
monument of three hundred brave men, he, with a generous 
despair, sacrificed his own life to the manes of his warlike 
companions. Such were the circumstances of the Lacedemo- 
nian republic, when the. ambassadors of Crcesus came to de- 
mand their assistance. The prosperity of their own. situation 
naturally heightened, by contrast, the melancholy condition of 
their unfortunate ally, besieged, as they learned, in bis capital, 
by a victorious army. They immediately resolved to send him 
a speedy and efi^ectual relief; and for this purpose assembled 
their» troops, made ready their vessels, and prepared every 
thing necessary for the expedition. 

Sardis ^he valour of the Spartans might perhaps have 

^en by upheld the sinking empire of Lydia, but before thefar 
sians. armament could set saU, Croesus was no longer a 

* At funenlfly the Greeks cut off their hair, to be consumed in the funenl 
pile with the bodies of their friends. Thus» at the interment of Patroclu^ 
AqhiUes 

Sf a$ att(Wivds Hvfyfji iavBfjv arttxevpa/to xo^f'tfp' 

Tfjv pa 'Xfttpxtttfi fiotoftM tptfe fi7Xc9ou0ow. 
In the Orestes of Euripides, Helen is blamed for sparing her locks, and cut- 
ting off only the ends. ** She is," says Electra, " '17 ftaiuu^ <yvMf9 the sane 
coquette as ever." Lysias^ speaking of a great national calamity, says meta- 
phorically, <* It becomes Greece to shave her head." Lysias, Orat. Funeb. 
The Arg^ves, as a community realized the metaphor. 
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sovereign* Notwithstanding the strength of Sardis, oiymp.lviii. 
that city had been taken by storm, on the twentieth 
day of the siege ; the walls having been scaled in a quarter, 
which, appearing altogether inaccessible, was too carelessly 
guarded. This was effected by the enterprise of Hyreades a 
Mede, who accidentally observed a sentinel descend part of 
the rock in order to recover his helmet Hyreades was a 
native of the mountainous province of Mardia, and being ac- 
customed to clamber over the dangerous precipices of his na- 
tive country, resolved to try his activity in passing the rock 
upon which he had discovered the Lydian* The design was 
more easily accomplished than he had reason to iexpect i eipula- 
tion and success encouraged the bravest of the Persians to fol- 
low his example ; these were supported by greater numbers of 
their countrymen; the garrison of Sardis was surprised; the 
citadel stormed ; and the rich capital of Lower Asia subjected 
to the vengeful rapacity of an indignant victor."^ 

The Persians were accustomed^ like other nations of the 
ancient world, to exercise the rights of conquest without re- 
specting the laws of humanity. Though they fought, and con- 
quered, and plundered, only for the benefit of thdir prince, 
whose slaves and property they themselves were, yet in the 
first emotions of military success they discovered all the eager- 
ness of avarice, and all the fury of resentment; .acting as if 
they had been called to punish, not the enemies of their king, 
but their own personal foes ; and as if each man had been enti- 
tled to reap the full fruits of his rapacious cruelty. 

The Lydian prince, delivered, as we are told, by xjngene- 
an extraordinary accident from the blind rage of rous treat- 
the soldiery,! seemed to be reserved for a harder crcesiw. 
fate. Dragged into the presence of his conqueror, 

4 

• Herodot. 1. i. c^ haaiv, 

f Herodot. p. 26. Croesus had a dumb son, who seeing a Persian rush 
agadnst his father whose misfortunes had rendered him careless of life, fir^t 
spoke on this occasion : Avt$fMits fMj xtiWB Kpottfw. The learned in phy- 
siology will decide, whether certain impediments of speech may sometimes 
be conquered hy the impetuous violence of a bursting pasaion. 

VOL, I. 31 
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lie was loaded with irons: and tiie stern^ unrelenting Cyrus^ 
of whose humane temper of mind, we have so beautiful, but so 
flattering a picture in the philosophical romance of Xenophon^ 
ordered him with the melancholy train of his Lydian attendants 
to be committed to the flames. An immense pile of wood and 
other combustibles were erected in the most spacious part of 
the city. The miserable victims, bound hand and foot, were 
placed on the top of the pyre. Cyrus, surrounded by his 
generals, witnessed the dreadful spectacle, either from an 
abominable principle of superstition, if he had bound himself 
by a vow. to sacrifice CrcBSus as the first fruits of his Lydian 
victory, or froin a motive of curiosity, equally cruel and im- 
pious, to try whether CrcBsus, who had so magnificently 
adorned the temples, and enriched the ministers of the gods, 
would be helped in time of need by the miraculous interposi- 
tion of his much honoured protectors.^ 

Meanwhile tiie unfortunate Lydian, oppressed and con* 
founded by the intolerable wei^t of his present calamity^ 
compared with the security and splendour of his former state^ 
recollected his memorable conversation with the Athenian 
sage, and uttered with a deep groan, the name of Solon* 
Cyrus asked by an interpreter, " Whose name he in^(A:ed?" 
<< i3t9," replied Crc&sus, emboldened by the prospect of certain 
death, ^^wljiose words ought ever to speak to the heart of 
kings." This reply not being satisfactory, be w^as^^ommand- 
ed to explain at full length, the, subject of his thoughts. Ac- 
cordingly he related the important discourse which had passed 
between himself and the Athenian, of which it was the great 
moral that no man could be called happy till his d^th.t 
CyruBre- ^^ words of a dying man are fitted to make a 
ceives him strong impression on the heart. Those of Cro&sus 
avour. j^pjy affected the mind of Cyrus. The Persian 
considered the speech of Solon, as addressed to himself. He 
repented of his intended cruelty towards a fallen prince, who 
had formerly enjoyed all the pomp of prosperity : and dread- 



* Herodot. 1. i. c. Ixxxvi. f See above, p. 
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ing the concealed vengeance that might lurk in the bosom of 
fate, gave orders that the pyre should be extinguished. But 
the workmen who had been employed to prepare it, had per- 
formed their task with so much care, that the order could not 
speedily be obeyed. At that moment, Croesus calling on 
Apollo, whose favourite shrine of Delphi had experienced his 
generous munificence, and whose perfidious oracle had made 
him so ungrateful a return, the god, it is said, sent a plentiful 
shower to extin^ish the pyre. This event, which saved the 
life, and which sufficiently attested the piety of Croesus, 
strongly recommended him to the credulity of his conqueror. 
It seemed impossible to pay too much respect to a man who 
was evidently the favourite of heaven. Cyrus gave orders 
that he should be seat6d by his side, and thenceforth treated 
as a king ; a revolution of fortune equally sudden and unex- 
pected. But the mind of Cnesus had undergone a still more 
important revolution; for, tutored in the useful school of 
adversity, he learned to think with patience, and to act with 
prudence ; to govern his own passions by the dictates of reason, 
and to repay by wholesome advice the generous behaviour of 
his Persian master."*^ 

The first advantage which he derived from the Cwesus re- 
change in Cyrus' disposition towards him, was the §J^^cle 
permission of sending his fetters to the temple of of Delphi, 
Delphian Apollo, whose flattering oracles had encouraged 
him to wage war with the Persians. "Behold," were his 
messengers instructed to say, ''the trophies of our promised 
success ! behold the monuments of the unerring veracity of the 
god !" The Pythia heard their reproach with a smile of con- 
temptuous indignation, and answered it with that solemn 
gravity which she was so carefully taught to assume: ""The 
gods themselves cannot avoid their own destiny, much less 
avert, however they may retard, the determined fates of men. 
Croesus had suffered, and justly suffered, for the crimes of his 
ancestor Gyges, who entrusted, as chief of the guards, with 

* Herodot I. i. c. Ixxxix* 
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ihe person of Candaulos^ fhe last king of the race of Hercu- 
les, was seduced by an impious woman to murder his master, 
to defile his bed, and to usurp his royal dignity. For this 
complicated guilt of Gyges the misfortunes of Cro&sus have 
atoned ; but know, that, through the favour of 'Apollo, these 
misfortunes have happened three years later than the fates or- 
whose pre- dained.""^ The Pytiiia then proceeded to explam 
^^™* d^ ^^^ answers concerning the event of the war, against 
to hiB satis- Cyrus, and proved, to the conviction of the Lydians^ 
ftction. ^^^ j^j. words, if properly undenitood, portended 
the destruction, not of the Persian, but of the Lydian empire. 
CrcBsus heard with resignation the report of his messengers, 
and acknowledged the justice of the Delphian oracle, which 
maintained and increased the lustre of its ancient fame. 

* Hefodot L 1. c. xcL and seq. 
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CHAP.Vm. 

Cyms threatens the Amive Colonies. — Their Measures^^^The 
Spartans remonstrate against his design. — Conquests of Bar- 
pagus* — Migrations of the van^ished Greeks.-— Cyrus takes 
Babylon. — Cambyses mbdues Egypt. — Receives Tribute from 
the African Oredcs. — Beign of Darius* — Final Settlement of 
the Persian Empire. — Degeneracy of Manners. — Revolt of 
Ionia. — State of Greece. — The Ionian Revolt abetted by the 
Athenians and Eretrians — who bum Sardis. — The Asiatic 
Greeks defeated by Sea and Land. — Their condition under the 
Persian. Gorvemment. ' 

DuBiiTG the reign of Croesus, and bis four war- Cy^^s 
like predecessors, the Asiatic Greeks sometimes the ionians» 
enjoyed their favourite form of republican govern- ?^E**^* 
ment, sometimes submitted, to domestic tyrants, al- 
ternately recovered and lost their national independence. The 
success of the ambitious Cyrus was liot likely to improve the 
condition of the lonians, who, during the dependence of his 
fortune, had repeatedly neglected opportunities to desei^e his 
gratitude. Before invading Lower Asia, he earneslly entreat- 
ed them to share the glory of his arms^ but they preferred 
their allegiance to Cro&sus, before the friendship of a less 
known, and perhaps severer, tyrant. When the fortune of 
war, or rather the superiority of his own genius, had given 
Cyrus possession of all the neighbouring provinces, the lonians 
were forward to declare, by embassy, their acceptance of his 
proffered alliance ; or, if that should now be refused, to request 
his protection on the same terms granted by his Lydian pre- 
decessor. This submissive proposal only inflamed the ambi- 
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lion of the Persian : and his celebrated answer,"^ on this occa- 
sion, clearly announced to the Greeks, that if they would 
escape the rigour of servitude, they must owe their safety to 
the strenuous exertions of a brave defence, not to the clemency 
of Cyrus. 
„ c When his hostile intentions, were made known in 

Measures oi 

the Asiatic Ionia, the inhabitants of that delightful country as- 
colonies. gembied in the Panionian grove, their ordinary ren- 
dezvous in general and important deliberations. This place, 
which, together with the adjoining promontory of Mycal^, 
was solemnly consecrated to Neptune, formed the centre of the 
Ionic coast. Towards the north, extended the spacious bay 
of Ephesu99 beyond which the beautiful peninsula of Clazomene 
stretched an hundred miles into the ^g»an. On the south, 
the territory of Miletus occupied sixty-two miles of the wind- 
ing shore. But the Milesians sent not their deputies to tiie 
present convention; for having been the confederates, not the 
subjects of Crcesus, they were admitted into the Persian al- 
The Ionian ^^uice on terms of equality and independence. The 
confedera- Grecian interest in Asia, thus ungenerously aban- 
^^' doned by the principal member of the confederacy, 

was supported with unusual spirit and unanimity by all the 
inferior communities. Representatives immediately appeared 
from Myus and Priene, which were situate, like Miletus, on 
the coast of Caria; from Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Tros, 
Clazomen^, Erythrse, Phoc^a, and Smyrna^ which formed the 
maritime part of Lydia; and from the isles of Chios and 
Samos, which completed the whole number of the Ionic set« 
tlements. 

That of the Meanwhile the Eolians, alarmed by the same 
EoUwis. danger, convened in their ancient capital of Cym^. 

* After the oriental fashion, he answered them by an apologue. A piper 
seeing a great swarm of fishes in the sea, began to play, in order to allure 
them to land. But as they disregarded his music, he employed a net with 
better success. When caught, the fishes jumped about in the net. But he 
told them, "It is unnecessary now to dance, since I have ceased to play." 
Herodot. 1. i. c. cxli. 
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Their inferior towns were Lartssa, Neontichus, Tcnus, Cilia, 
Notion, JEginosBssa, Fitane, JEgsea, Myrina, and Greneia. 
Their territory was more extensive and more fertile than that 
of their Ionian rivals, but their climate less tei^perate,"^ their 
harbours less commodious, and their cities far less considera- 
ble in power and fame. 

It may seem extraordinary that the Dorians, es- of ^i^^ d^. 
pecially tiiose inhabiting the peninsula of Caria, mns. 
who were likewise destined to feel the Persian power, should 
not have joined in measures necessary for the common defence. 
But this circumstance it is still possible to explain. Of the 
six Doric republics, who annually assembled at Triopium, to 
celebrate the festival of Apollo, fourf were encouraged, by 
their insular situation, to contemn the threats of Cyrus. Cni- 
dus, as will appear hereafter, hoped to derive from art the 
same advantages which its confederates, Cos, Lindus, Jalis- 
sus, and Camirus, enjoyed by nature. And Hilicamassus, the 
sixth Dorian state, as we are informed with a laudible im- 
partiality by a native of that city, had been recently excluded 
from the Triopian festival. This disgrace was occasioned by 
the sordid avarice of Agasides the Halicarnassian, who hav- 
ing conqu«*ed in the Triopian games, carried away the tripod, 
which was the prize of his victory 5 whereas, according to an 
established rule, he ought to have consecrated it in tiie temple 
of Apollo. His sacrilege deprived his country of the common 
benefits of the Dorian name4 

* Herodotus' encomium on the climate of Ionia is remarkable : 'Ot Be Icavs^ 

'ovtoi, tidv XOA to JImhuviw t^tf ftOV fMV ovpovou »(U flOP wpBiov iV tti XOXKl^Ci 
t'tMyx"^'^^ *t^fv9aiM90i TtoXsaSf rtaofifaiv aofOfittftfap t<av ijfisis tB/*sv I *^ These loni- 
ans, to whom Pamonium belongs, have built cities in the finest climate, and 
in the most beautiful situations, of all men whom we know." He then pro- 
ceeds to observe, that the countries on all sides of Ionia were oppressed by 
cold and humidity on the one hand, or heat and drought on the other. He- 
rodot. 1. i. c. cxlii. 

f Three in the isle of Rhodes, one in Cos. 

t- Herodot. I. i, c« cxliv. 
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Contrast ^^ enliven the dryness of geographical descrip- 

|>etween tion, essentia^ however^ to the perspicuity of the 
andmodem prcs^J** narrative, we should in vain turn our 
«tate of thoughts to the actual condition of the Asiatic shcnne. 
j^^^ Few vestiges remain of the Doric and Eolic cities ; 
and even the Ionic, which far surpassed them in 
magnificence and splendour, can scarcely be recognised by 
the learned and curious traveller. Nothing now remains but 
the indelible impressions of nature ; tiie works of men have 
perished with tiiemselves. The physical advantages of Lower 
Asia continue nearly* the same now as two thousand years 
•ago^ but the moral condition of that country, compared to 
what it once was, is the silent obscurity of the grave, con- 
trasted with the vivid lustre of active life. 
The Asiatic ^^^ Asiatic Greeks having examined the state of 
Greeks their affairs, felt their own weakness, compared 
emba^y, ^^^ the strength of the enemy. In forming their 
craving aid» establishments in Asia, they had confined themselves 
thercoim- to a long and narrow line on the coast, looking 
^- with a wishful eye towards the mother country, 

Iviii. from which, in every calamity, they expected as- 

A. c. 540. sistance and protection. The result, therefore, of 
the present deliberation was to send an embas^ into Greece, 
in order to explain the dangjBr to which they were exposed, 
and to show the necessity of powerful and timely aid. It 
might have been expected that Attica, the native country of 
the lonians, should have received the first visit of the ambas- 
sadors ^ but Athens was then governed by the tyrant Pisis- 
tratus, who, it was supposed, would be averse to take arms 
against a tyrant like himself. Sparta, though a republic of 
greater power and renown, was litfle connected, either by 
commerce or affinity, with the Greeks of Asia. The proposals 
of the Asiatic ambassadors, therefore, were very coolly re- 
ceived by the Spartan senate. On such occasions, however, 

* The changes in the face of the country, produced chiefly by the receding 
of the sea, may be seen in the splendid work of Mens. ChoiseuU Gouffier, Le 
Voyage Pitorresque de la Gr^ce, &c. 
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it was customary to take fhe opinions also of the people. In 
the assembly convened for this purpose, Pythermus, a Pho- 
csean, clothed with purple, as a mark of his consideration in 
his native country, spoke for himself, and his colleagues. But 
the beauties of his Ionic dialect were unable to move the reso- 
lution of the Lacedaemonians, who, mindful of the ancient en- 
mity between the Ionic and the Doric race, declined sending 
any forces into Asia, to resist the arms of Cyrus. Though their 
generosity furnished no public assistance, their cau- .ji^^g ^ ^^ 
tion privately despatohed several Spartan citizens *»»» remon- 

strate with 

to observe the operations of the war. When these cypus 
men arrived in Ionia, they were eaaHy persuaded ^B^^inst Ws 
to exceed the bounds of their commission. They subduing 
appointed Lacrines, the most considerable of ^eir ^^^****^ 
number, to travel to the Lydiui capital, in order to 
acquaint Cyrus, that if he committed hostilities against any of 
the Grecian cities, the Lacedssmonian republic would know, 
how to punish his injustice. Cyrus, astonished at such an in- 
solent message from a people altogether unknown to him» 
asked the Greeks presait, (for there was always a great nunji- 
ber of Grecian fugitives in the armies of their neighbour,) 
who the Lacedsemonians were?* and what number of men 
they could bring into the field ? When informed of these par- 
ticulars, he replied to the Spartan ambassador, '< That he 
never should fear men who had a square in the i^gi^g^er 
midst of their city, in which they met together to to them. 
practise mutual falsehood and deception,! and that if he con- 
tinued to enjoy the blessings of health, he hoped to afford the 
Spartans more domestic reasons of complaint, than bis milita^' 
ry preparations against the Greeks of Asia." 

The interview with Lacrines happened among «• n ^^ 
the last public transactions during Cyrus' residence nantHarpa* 

* Herodotus leaves it uncertain whether this ignorance was not affected 
the better to mark his contempt. 

f Cyrus alludes to the market-places, or public squares, common in all 
Grecian cities, with the use of which the Persians were totally unacquainted, 
^ being destitute,*' as Herodotus says, ** of all places of public resort*'* 
vox. I. SS 
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1*118 re^uee« at Surdis. Hftvliig reduced Greens into captiTity^ 
tries of ^'^'^ the only eoemy in those ports who seemed worthy 
Lower Asia, of jjig aitoa, he was eager to rctom towards the 
^ ynip. . East, in order to ooiaplete his conquests in Upper 
A. c. 539. Ajii^ The Glrecians he knew to he a warlike peo- 
jde; but as their nttmbors were inomM»deraUe^ their cities 
small and ill fortifiedf he thought prop^ to attempt, in person 
enterprises of great renown^ and to c<miniit the Grecian war 
to the skUl of his lieutenant^ Harpagus.")^ 

In the course of :a few months^ this general made himcfdf 
master of all the countries of Lower Asia^ possessed by eitiiier 
Greeks or barbarians. Haying the command of men and la- 
bour» he caused mounds of earth to be thrown up advent to 
the Grecian walls. In tids sertice, immrase immbers must 
have perished by the darti^ of tlie enemy ^ but the work was no 
sooner completed, than Ae Persians, running up to the miMii^ 
got possession of the walls, drove the Greeks from their bat* 
tlements overpowered them from their own fortificaliotts, en- 
tered and sacked their town^^f 

the Pho- When we consider the fary with which the wars 
^xRoa leare of the ancients were carried on, and reflect that the 
^ir coun- jmm^ jj^i;^ consequences of a defeat were servitude 
^jrmp. Is. or death, we have reason to believe that the Greeks 
K o. 539. would make a resolute and bloody defence. This 
indeed sufficiently appears by the evidence of a few 
scattered facts preserved in history. Hie first place which 
Hai^agus attacked was the celebrated cajntal of the Phoeseans, 
the most northesm city of, Ionia. The inhabitants, as already 
mentioned, were famous for their long and succes^sftil naviga- 
tions in the course of which they bad often vkated the coasts 
of Spain, the Mexico and Peru of the ancient world. The 
mpn^y derived frcmi that country had enabled them to buiM 
tlie best fortification that was to be seen m. all those parts; 

* His predecessor, Mazares, died almost hnmediately afler he had t^tken 
Prien^ and Magnesia* and sold the inhabitants fqr glares. Herodot. 1. i. C. M. 
t Herodot. Ub. i. cap. Qbdi. clxiii. & seq. 
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yet they entertained not any hopes of resisting the Persian 
invaders. Snch, however, was their love of liberty, and their 
dread of seeing in their streets the army of a conqueror, that 
tliey resolved on a measure which has been often proposed, 
but seldom executed. When Hai^agus sent them his com- 
mands, they begged the favour of a day's pause for delibera- 
tion. In all probability they had already embraced many 
necessary measures for effecting their escape ; for, during that 
short interval, their ships were prepared, their money and 
goods put on board, their wives and families embarked, and 
the whole community was floating on the waves, when the 
Persians arrived to take possession of desolated dwellings and 
empty walls. The advantageous situation of Phoc»a, and the 
pains which had been employed to improve and to embellish 
it, make this resolution appear the more extraordinary ; if any 
thing, at least, can add to the wonder, that a whole people 
should unanimously abandon their temples, their altars, and 
what in ancient times seemed not less sacred, the tombs of 
their ancestors 5 should totally divest themselves of every right 
to a country which they had been accustomed to call their 
own I and set sail with their wives and children, ignorant 
whither to direct their course, or in what friendly port they 
might expect protection or repiose."^ 

The Phocsean fleet, consisting of more than two Their ad- 
hundred sail, made for the isle of Chios, which, of ventures. 
all the Ionic settlements, seemed most secure against the Per- 
^an arms. Having arrived there, they endeavoured to pur- 
chase from the Chians the small Oenussian islands; but the 
Chians, jealous of their commerce, and knowing the adven* 
turous spirit of the fugitives, denied their request. The 
PhocsBans thus cruelly rejected by men of the same race and 
language with themselves set sail on a much longer voyage, 
for the isle of Cymus, or Corsica, where, about twenty years 
before, they had formed a small establishment. As they 
coasted in the night, along the solitary shore of their ancient 

* Herodot. 1. i. c. clxiv. 
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city, a few ships, manned with enterprising crews, landed in 
the harbour, surprised the Persian garrison, and pot every 
man to the sword. After applauding this memorable act of 
revenge, the whole fleet transported with rage against the 
Persians, bound themselves by mutual ^oaths never to return 
to Phoctea, until a burning ball of iron, which they threw into 
Part of ^^^ ^^ should again emerge unextinguished.* Tet 
them re- such is the powerful attachment of men to their 
^"™' ancient habitations, that in a few hours, more than 

one half the fleet, unable to resist the alluring prospect of their 
native shore, disregarded tiieir oaths, and sailed for the well- 
known harbour. The destruction of the Persian -garrison 
removed the only obstacle in the way of immediate possession ; 
and the blame of this massacre might be thrown on their 
countrymen who fled, while those who returned to Phocsea 
might prove their innocence, by speedily submitting to every 
burden imposed on them. Meanwhile, the best and bravest 
portion of the Phocsean republic arrived with safety at the 
island of Corsica, where, their subsequent adventures not being 
immediately connected witii our present subject, will merit 
attention in another part of this history .f 
The Teians '^^ Phocaans were not the only people of Asia- 
settle in Ab- tic Greece who deserted their country, rather than 
oi^p. ix. surrender their liberty. The Teians, who inhabited 
^* the southern shore of tlie Ionic peninsula, had not 

yet been softened into cowardice by the efibmjnate 
muse of Anacreon. They followed the generous example 
which the inhabitants of Phocsea had set| forsook a city in 
which they could no longer remain free, and sought refuge in 
Abdera, an ancient colony of Clazomene on the coast of 
Thrace, and near the mouth of the river Nessus.^ The city 
Measures of ®^ Clazomeui, now mentioned, was built on the 
theClazo- continent; but on the present occasion, the inhabl- 
mernans. f^g^f^^ ^ avoid slavery^ settled in eight small islands, 

* Herodot. L i. c. clxv. f Idem, ibid. 

# Herodot, 1. i. c. Ixm. & c. clxviii. 
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at a little distance from the shore, on which they founded a 
new city 9 the model of that of Venice^ The advantage which 
the Clazomenians enjoyed by nature, the Cnidians of the Cnl- 
endeavoured to procure by art^ They dwelt at the ^^^'^s- 
extremity of the Carian peninsula; and their city being joined 
to the continent by an isthmus of only half a mile broad, they 
attempted, by means of a ditch, to detach themselves entirely 
from tiie main land. . If this could be effected, they might 
despise the power of their enemies, who not having as yet 
subdued the Phoenicians, possessed not any naval force suiH- 
cient to conquer the Grecian isles. But the approach of the 
Persians, and still more their own superstitious fears, inter- 
rupted this useful undertaking; and the city of Cnidus, as well 
as all others on the Asiatic coast, Miletus alone excepted, 
were reduced to unconditional submission under the Persian 
yoke. 

While the arms of Harpagus were thus successful ^yi^s be- 
on the western shore, those of Cyrus acquired still byion! 
greater glory in the central parts of Asi^i.* With 9^^^P Jg* 
amazing rapidity his victorious troops overran the * ' 
rich countries between the Mediterranean and the Tigris. 
Every tiiuig gave way before their valour and their fortune. 
The city of Babylon alone, the ancient and proud capital of 
the Assyrian empire, opposed its lofty and impenetrable walls 
to the ambition of the conqueror. When all the countries round 
were reduced into obedience, it might seem absurd in the in- 
habitants of one place to think of resisting the Persian arms. 
But when we consider the singular resources of this place, we 
shall perceive, that a design which would have been obstinate 
folly in any other citizens, was no more than proper firmness 
in the Babylonians. Their capital,! which was celebrated for 

* Xenophon's CyropaedU, and Herodotus, contain the materials for the 
resgn of Cyrus, as far as it is connected with the history of Greece. It is for- 
eign to the subject of the present work, to examine the differences between 
these authors. 

f For th^ successiTe capitals of Assyria, see my History of the World, sect. 
ii. ; and for a particular account of Babylon^ see sect iii. 
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its magnificence^ wealth, and magnitude, when nothing deser-* 
ving the name of capital existed elsewhere in the world, was 
situate in a spacious plain, surrounded on all sides, by broad 
and rapid rivers. The outward wall was of a firm quadran- 
gular form, seven1;y-five feet high, extending forty-eight miles 
in circumference, and surrounded by a deep ditdi continually 
supplied with water. Behind this extraordinary bulwark^ of 
whose existence the wall of China and the pyranuds of Egypt 
can alone serve to convince modern incredulity, was another of 
almost equal dimensions; and besides both these general forti- 
fications, each division of the city had its appropriate mounds 
and defences. It is unnecessary to describe the parks or 
paradises, the towers, and temples, which by their singular 
greatness, evidently announced the seat of a mighty empire* 
These magnificent monuments tended, indeed, to adorn, but 
others less splendid, served to defend Babylon.* There were 
magazines of com and provisions, sufficient for maintaining the 
inhabitants during twenty years; and ars^ials, whichsuppUed 
with arms such a number of fighting men as seemed equal to 
the conquest or defence of a powerful monarchy. It was to be 
expected that Babylon would exert its utmost strength, being 
then governed by Labynetus, or Belthazar, whose despotism, 
injustice, and impiety exceeded even the crimtes of his fattier 
Nebuchadnezzar, and left him no room to expect forgiveness 
from the cl^nency of Cyrus. 

Takes the During two years Cyrus blocked np the city, 
citybystra- without attaining any nearer prospect of success 
oifil^*. iz. ^^^ ^rhen he first approached its walls. The events 
3. A. c. 538. of this memorable seige are not rdated by ancient 
writers. We only know, that the efforts of the Persians pro- 
ved fruitiess, until strength was directed by stratagem* The 
river Euphrates entered by a deep channel the northern walls 
of Babylon, and issuing forth from the ^^losite side, almost 
equally bisected the city. Of this circumstance Cyrus avaQ- 
ed himself to become master of the place. He employed his 

* HerodoU L L c. dxaBUu &rMq» 
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numerous army in digging a profound carem adjacent to the 
iotty mound which confined the course of the river. This work 
being completed^ lie patiently waited an opportunity for cutting 
the mound, and thus turning the waters of the Euphrates into 
the prepared cavern; since if this could be done without being 
percdved by the enemy, his troops, stationed at the two passa- 
ges of the Euphrates in and out of the city, might enter Ba- 
bylon by the channel which the river had abandoned. This 
design was happily executed, when the Babylonians, who had 
long despised the impotent efforts •f the besiegers, were em- 
ployed ui celebrating a festival, with every circumstance of the 
most licentious security. The mound of the Euphrates being 
divided, the highest waters deserted their channel, the river 
became fordable, and the troops of Cyrus, who, had not the 
Babylonians been suuk in riot and debauchery, might have 
been confined between the walls, and overwhelmed liy darts 
from the battlements, made their entrance unperceived into 
the place, out to pieces the unarmed inhabitants; and haying 
punished an impious king and his voluptuous courtiers, took 
possession of the greatest and richest city of the ancient world."*^ 

This memorable event rendered Cyrus sole mas- ' 
ter of those valuable countries around the Tigris ^f^^tnt 
and Euphrates, which, from time immemorial, had ceasor, 
been the seat of despotism and luxury, wealth and o^p*^^ 
wickedness. The active ambition of this great ^^^--oo 
prince was adopted by the emulation of his imme- oiymp. 
diate successors. His son Cambyses received the ^^^^24 
submission of Tyre and Cyprus, and efi*ected the 
important cbnquest of Egypt, in the consequences of which 
the Greek colonies in that country, and on the adjoining coast 
of Africa, were involved. 

In tie eighth century before the Christian aera, PsanuneU- 
the adventurous colonies of Ionia and Caria had, toiSe"*^ 
amidst other commercial, or rather piratical expe- ^^^^f 
ditions, undertaken a voyage to Egypt. Their Greek pf- 

* Herodot. 1. i. c. clxxvii.-— c. cxcii. Confer. Aristot. Politic. 1. iii. c. 2, 
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rates, who brazen annour,"^ their courage^ and their actiyily, 
^tcoun- were beheld with amazement and terror by the 
^« Egyptians, often divided by faction, and then torn 

by sedition. Psammetichus, one of the many pre- 
tenders to the throne, engaged the Gred^s in his service. 
Through their valour and discipline, he made himself master 
of Egypt. His rewards and promises prevailed on them to 
settle in that country. They upheld the throne of his succes- 
sors, until Apries, the fourth in descent from Psammetichus, 
having undertaken an unfortunate expedition against the 
Greek colony of Cyren^, was dethroned by Amasls, the con- 
temporary and ally of Crcesud.f 

Are em. Amasis rivalled the Lydian prince in his parti- 

ployed as ality for the language and manners of tlie Greeks* 
gimd of his H^ raised a Cyrenean woman to the honours of his 
successor bed. The Greeks vrtio had served his predecessors, 

and who, in consequence of the Egyptian law, 
obliging the son to follow the profession of his fatter, now 
amounted to near thirty thousand^ he removed to Memphis, 
his capital, and employed th^n as his body g^ard. He en- 
couraged the correspondence of this colony with the mother 
country; invited new inhabitants firom Greece into Egypt; 
promoted the commercial intercourse between the two nations ; 
and assigned to the Greek merchants for their residence the 
town and district of Naucratis, on the Nile, where they en- 
joyed the free exercise of their religious processions and so- 
lemnities, and where the industry of the littte island of i&gina 
in Europe, and the opulence of several Greek cities in Asia, 
erected temples after the fashion of their respective countries.^ 
Cambyses '^^^ *^*® prince was succeeded by his son Psam- 
conquers menitus, soon after Cambyses mounted the throne 
ol^p. ^ Persia. While Cabbyses made preparations for 
A^ r*i25 invading Egypt, Psammenitus imprudently excited 

the resentment of Phanes,|| a Halicarnassean by 

* Herodot. 1. ii. c. clii. & seq. 

t Herodot. ibid, & Diodor. Sicul. 1. i. c. zlvi. 

t Herodot. 1. ii. c. dii. & seq. | Herodot. 1, iii. c. iv. &c. 
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birtii^ and an officer of much autiuHrity in the Grecian guards* 
Pfaanes having dexterously efifected his escape from Egypt^ 
offered his services to Cambyses, who by this time had col* 
lected ikd Grecian and Ph<Bnician fleets* This armament^ 
however^ seemed unequal to the conquest of £gypt ; and to 
coBdw^t an army thitiier by land^ was an undertiddng of ex- 
treme difficulty. The main obstacle was overcome by the ex- 
pmence of Phanes« He advised Cambyses to purchase the 
friendship of an Arabian chief, who agreed to transport on 
cam^els a sufficient quantity of water for the use of the Persians 
in their passage through tiie desert. Wiih the punctuality pe- 
culiar^ to his nation, tiie Arabian fulfilled his engagement. 
The Persian army joined the fleet hetca^ Pdusium ; that place 
regarded as the key of Egypt, surrendered after a short siege ; 
Psammenitus was defeated in a great battle ; and the whole 
kingdom submitted to a haughty conqueror,! whom prosperity 
rendered incapable of pity or reijaorse. 

His cruel, outrageous, or rather frantic beha- The African 
viour in Egypt, alarmed the neighbouring Africans, Greeks pay 
who sou^t to avert the tempest from themselves cambyses. 
by speedy oflfers of submission and tribute. Tliis Their His- 
prudent measure was adopted even by the Greek 
inhabitants of Cyrenaica, who had braved the united power of 
Egypt and Lybia. The African Greeks were a colony of 
Thera, the most southern island of the JEgsean, and itself a 
colony of the Laced»monians4 During the heroic ages, but 
it is uncertain at what precise sra, tiie adventurous island<»*8 
settled in that part of the Synus Syrticus, which derived its 
name from flie principal city, Cyi'ene, and which is now lost 
in the desert of Barca. Descended from Lacedeemon, liie Cy- 
reneans naturally preserved the regal form of government. 
Undw Batttts, the third jHrince of that name, thdr territory 
was well cultivated, and their cities populous and flourishing. 
Six centuries before the Christian sera, they received a consi- 

• Herodot. ibid. f Idem, ibid, 

i Herodot. 1. iv. c, clix. & seq.' 
vol.. I. 3S . . . 
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derable accession of inhabitants from the mother counlry. 
Emboldened by this reinforcement, thej attacked the neigh- 
bouring Lybians,"^ and seized on their possessions. .The 
injured craved assistance from Apries king of Egyptf A 
confederacy was thus formed, in order to repress the incur- 
sions, and to chastise the audacity of the European invaders. 
But the valour and discipline of Greece, though they yet 
feared to encounter the power of Cambyses, and the renown 
of Persia, always triumphed over the numbers and the fero- 
city of Africa ::|: nor did Cyren^ become tributary to Egypt, 
till Egypt itself had been subdued by a Grecian king, and the 
sceptre of the Pharaohs and of Sesostris had passed into the 
hands of the Ptolemies.|| 

Darius Cambyses is said to have died by an accidental 

Hystaspis wound from his own sword. Darius Hystaspis, the 
Sron^of ^ ^^ ^ succession to the empire, (for the short 
Persia. reign of the priest Smerdis deserves only to be 
]xi^4.' mentioned in the history of the palace,) possessed 
A. c. 521. tijg political abilities, but reached not the magna- 
nimity, of Cyrus. His ambition was unbounded, and his 
avarice still greater than his ambition. To discriminate the 
characters of the three first and ntest Ulustrious of their mo- 
narchs, the Persians, in the expressive language of the East, 
styled Cyrus the father, Cambyses the master or tyrant, ftnd 
Darius the broker, of the empire. The last-mentioned prince 
added the wealthy, but unwarlike nations of India to his do- 
minions. This important acquisition, which closed the long 
series of Persian conquests in Asia, was formed into the twen- 
tieth satrapy, or great division of the empire. The other mi- 
litary enterprises of this prince (as we shall soon have oc- 
casion to relate) were less successful. But his reign is chiefly 
remarkable, as the supposed sera at which the religious and 

* Herodot. 1. iv. c. clix. 
t Herodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. 1. i. c. zlvi. 
i Herodot ibid. & 1. iii. c. cbd. 

I Stiabo, 1. ii. & 1. zvii. p. 836. Pausan. 1. i. for the history of Cyren8, po- 
litical and commercial, see my Hutoiy of the World, chap. 3. 
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civil polity of the Persians received that form which they af- 
terwa^s invariably retained. 

Yet it must be acknowledged^ that the greatest ji^^ guppo- 
' learning and ingenuity have failed in the arduous sed age of 
task of ascertaining the age, and still more of est- ^ 
plaining the doctrine of Zoroaster. At whatever period he 
lived, he certainly did for the Persians, what Homer and He* 
siod are said to have done for the Greeks."^ His theogony,f 
as the Greeks would have called it, consisted in the ReUgion of 
extravagant doctrine of the two principles, in some the Per- 
moral priBcepts, and innumerable absurd ceremo- ^^^' 
iiies. The magi, or priests, who probably derived some share 
of their influence from practising those occult sciences after- 
ipvards distinguished by their name, were strongly protected 
by the authority of the prophet. " Though your good works,'* 
says the Sadder, ^^ exceed the sands on the sea shore, or the 
stars of heaven, they vnJl all be unprofitable, unless accepted 
by the priest; to whom you must pay tithes of all you possess, 
of your goods, of your lands, and of your money. The priests 
are the teachers of religion, tb^y know all things, and deliver 
all men." Next to the priests, the royal family, and particular- 
ly the reigning prince, was the peculiar care of Zoroaster.^: In 
their prayers and sacrifices, the Ferisians were not allowed to 
solicit individually for themselves the protection of Heaven, but 
only for the great king, and for the nation at large. In cele- 
brating their religious worship, they employed neither altars, 
nor images, nor temples ; they even derided the folly of such 
practises in others, probably (says Herodotus) not believing, 
like the Greeks, the nature of the gods to resemble that of 
men. On the summits of the highest mountains they sacrifi- 
ced to the divinity ; and the whole circle of the heavens they 
called God. They sacrificed, besides, to the elements, par- 
ticularly fire, which they considered as the purest symbol, 

* See above, p. 186. f Herodot. 1. i. c. cxxxii. 

4 For an account of Zoroaster and his residence Bactra, see History of the 
World, section ii. 
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and mcMst powerfol agent of the Divine Nature. They bor* 
rowed^ however^ the worship of some other divinitieB from the 
Assyrians and Arabians; for of all ancient nations, the Per* 
sians, according to Herodotus, were the most disposed to 
adopt the customs of their nei{;hbours. They soon preferred 
the dress, and, as an essential part of dress, the arms of the 
Their man- Medes to their own. When they became acquainted 
ners, inrith the Greeks, they learned the worst and most 

unnatural of their vices. There was scarcely any absurdity, 
or any wickedness, which they might not imbibe^ from the li* 
centious caprice, the universal corruption, and the^excessive 
depravity of Babylon. The hardy and intrepid warriors, who 
had conquered Asia, were themselves subdued by tiie vices of 
that luxurious city. In the space of fifty-two years, wUdi 
intervened between the taking of Babylon, and the disgracefnl 
defeat at Marathon, the sentiments, as well as the manners 
of the Persians, underwent a total change; and, notwithstand- 
ing the boasted simplicity of their religious worship, we shall 
find them thenceforth oppr<»sed by the double yoke of despot- 
ism and superstition, whose cdmbined influence extinguished 
every generous feeling, and checked every manly impulse'of 
thesouL* 

under Cy- ^^^ tendency towards this internal decay was 
nis. not perceived during the reign of Cyrus, whose ex- 

traordinary abilities enabled him to soften the rigours of des- 
potism, without endangering his authority. He committed 
not the whole weight of government to the insolence of sa- 
traps, those proud substitutes of despotism; who were ever 
ready to betray ttteir trust, and abuse their power. The in- 
ferior governors of towns and districts were appointed and 
removed by himself, to whom only they were accountable. By 
an institution, somewhat resembling the modern post, he pro- 
vided for exact and ready information concerning tiie public 
occurrences iii every part of his dominions. * The vigUant 
shepherd of his people, he was always ready to hear their pe- 

• Xenoph. de Inst. Cyri, 1. iii. p. 238—243. 
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titions, to Tedress their grievances, and to reward their merit 
Nor did the love of ease or pleasure ever interfere with the 
discharge of his duty, in which he placed the greatest glor y 
and happiness of his reign** 

His successors were universally distinguished by under Da- 
an exorbitant ambition, nourished by the immense nui. 
resources of their empire, which under Darius ix/.°4!* 
amounted to fourteen thousand five hundred and ^' c* ^i^* 

Resources 

sixty Euboeic talents, a sum equal to three millions and gran- 
six hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds ster- ^^^ of that 
ling. Of this vast revenue, which, considering the 
value of money in ancient times, exceeded thirty millions at 
jnresent, the Greek cities on the coast, together with the Cari- 
ans, Lycians, and several other nations of Asia Minor, paid 
only the thirty-sixth part, a little more than an hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Besides this stated income, Darius might on 
every necessary occasion demand the money and services of 
his subjects. His predecessors were contented with voluntary 
contributions, and a militia. This prince established taxes, 
and a standing army. The number of his troops equalled the 
resources of Ids treasury 5 and both corresponded to the extent 
of his dominions, which comprehended the greatest and most 
populous nations of the earth. The barbarity of the northern 
Scythians, and the pertinacious spirit of the European Greeks, 
the only enemies whom it remained for him to conquer, seem- 
ed feeble barriers against the progress of universal monarchy. 
In the extensive regions of Asia, every head bowed to the ti- 
ara of the great king, who in an annu&l progress through the 
central parts of his empire, spent the winter in the warm 
plains of Babylon ; enjoyed the happy temperature of spring 
in the city of Susa, which adorned the flowery banks of the 
Eulffius ; and avoided the summer heats in his spacious palace 
at Ecbatan, fanned by the. refreshing breezes of the Median 
mountains.! 

• Xenoph. ibid. p. 230. 

t Xenoph. ibid. & Herodot. 1 iii. c. Izziz. & seq. 
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Hisexpedi- ®^* Darfus could not enjoy the splendour of his 
tk>n into present greatness, while a single pation had merit- 
oi^op!' ^d his resentment, without feeling the weight of his 
!f^*'^' vengeance. The wandering hordes of Sc)i;hia haTB 
heen, in all ages, formidable to the civilized king- 
doms of the East. Thrice before the reign of Darius tihe 
inhabitants of that frozen region had overrun the finest pro- 
vinces of Asia. Fighting against these barbarians, the founder 
of the Persian empire had lost his army and his life. It be- 
longed to his warlike successor to punish the ferocity of that 
rude and uncultivated, but bold and high-minded people. With 
an army, it is said, of seven hundred thousand men, Darius 
traversed Asia Minor, crossed the Thracian Bosporus, ra- 
vaged Thrace, and arrived on the banks of the Danube. Mean- 
while a fleet of six hundred sail left the Asiatic coast, and 
passing the narrow seas which join the iBgaean to the Euxine, 
coasted in a northern direction to the shores of the latter, en- 
iered the mouth of the Danube, and sailed along that river 
until they joined the army. The Danube was passed by the 
usual expedient of a bridge of boats, which was built by the 
assistance of the fleet, composed chiefly of GreciaJis who were 
left to guard the work of their hands against the dangers of 
the elements, and the destructive rage of the barbarians.'*^ 
Loses CTeat ''^*® formidable army, collected from so many 
part of his distant provinces, boldly entered the vast unculti- 
"™^* vated wilds of Scythia, in which they continued for 

five months, continually exposed to hunger and thirst, and the 
darts of the flying enemy. When they prepared to return 
from an expedition in which they had already lost the best 
part of their strength, their good fortune, rather than their 
prudence, saved them from immediate destruction. It had 
been agitated among the Greeks, whether they ought not to 
demolish the bridge; a measure strongly recommended to . 
them by the Scythian tribes, who having ravaged all the 
adjacent country, expected to revenge the invasion of the Per- 

• Herodot. 1. iv. c. i. & seq. 
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• 

sians^ by confining them, without resource^ in an inhospitable 
desert* Miltiades, an Athenian, descended from the heroic 
Ajax, eagerly embraced this proposal. Hewasking, jcitiades 
or tyrant, of the city of Cardia, situate near the approves 
neck of the Thracian Chersonnesus. There his un- ^f oTe Scy- 
cle^ of the same name, planted a Grecian colony, t*^a?» ^^^ 
which uniting with the barbarous natives^ formed, a hlsreti-eat. 
small community, the government of which descend- 
ed to the son of his brother Cimon, who increased the popu- 
lation of the rising state by iiew inhabitants from Athens. 
The generous son of Cimon, though, like all the princes of 
those parts, he held his authority under the protection of 
Darius, preferred the recovery of national independence to the 
preservation of personal dignity. The other chiefs of the 
Grecian cities listened with apparent pleasure to his argu- 
ments for destroying the bridge, and thus delivered themselves 
for ever from the yoke of Persia. Histiaus, tyrant Histixus, 
of Miletus, was alone averse to this bold resolution. S??"* ^^ 

Miletus, op- 
He observed to the ^ittle « tyrants of the Asiatic poses this 

Greeks, ^^that their own interest was intimately "^e^^^- 
connected with the safety of Darius and his Persians. Under 
the auspicious influence of that powerful people, they each of 
them enjoyed royalty in their respective commonwealths : but 
should the empire of the Persians fall, (and what less could be 
expected from the destruction of Darius and his army?) the 
Greeks would immediately discover their partiality for re- 
publican government, banish their kings, and reassume liber- 
ty." The opinion of Histiseus prevailed; the Per- His opinion 
sians repassed the Danube : but Miltiades, dreading prevails. 
their resentment, had previously retired to Athens, ixvi. 4. 
where, twenty-three years after the Scythian expe- ^' ^' ^^^* 
dition, he enjoyed a more favourable opportunity of displaying 
his attachment to the cause of liberty, in the ever memorable 
battle of Marathon.* 

If the public spirited Athenian excited the hatred jj^ accom- 
and revenge, the selfish tyrant of Miletus deserved panics Da- 

* Herodot. 1. iv. c, L & seq. 
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« 

rius to Up. the gratitude and the rewards of Darius. To con- 
^^^ ^ tinue the sovereign of his native cily seemed a sta* 
tion below his merit; he was taken into the confidence of 
Darius, and accompanying him to Sardis, and afterwards to 
Susa, became the friend, counsellor, and favourite of the great 
king. While Histiaeus acted such a distinguished part at the 
Persian court, his nephew Aristagoras, to wfa<Mn he had com- 
mitted the government of Miletus, incurred the displeasure of 
Artaphemes,* the brother of Darius, and governor of Sardes. 
The representations of that minister, he weU knew, would be 
sufficient to ruin liim, bofli with his uncle, and with Darius, 
by whom he might be deprived not only of his authority, but 
of his life. Grovemed by these considerations, Aristagoras 
meditated a revolt,! when a messenger unexpectedly arrived 
from Histiaeus, exhorting him to that measure. The crafty 
His in. Milesian, who disliked the restraint of a courts and 
tribes with the uncouth manners of the Persians, languished for 
o^^"'^' an honourable pretence to return to his native coun* 

^^^09 ^^^ ^^^ ^® ®^^ ^^^ *^y means more proper for 
affording such an opportunity, than the tumults of 
the Greeks, which, as lieut^oant Of Darius he would probably 
be sent to quell. His message confirmed the resolution of 
Aristagoras, who, as the first act of rebellion against the Per- 
sians, formally renounced al] power over his fellow-citizens^ 
who excites ^^^ giving this seemingly disinterested proof of 
the lonians his regard for the public, he erected the standard of 
from^^e freedom, which was soon surrounded by the flower 
Persian go- of the Ionian youth ; by whose assistance, travers* 
ing the whole coast, he abolished in every city the 
authority of kings, and proclaimed to all worthy to acquire it, 
the double blessing of civil liberty and national ind^endenoe.|| 

* Aiistagoras had quarrelled with Megabetes, the kinfman of Artaphemes» 
(since both were of the blood royal,) during a fruitless expedition, in which 
they seem to have enjoyed a joint command, against the island of Naxos, one 
of the Cyclades. Herodot. 1. ii. c. xxviii. & seq. 

t Herodot. 1. y. c. xxx^. xxxvii. 

t Herodot. 1. v, c, xxxvi. xzxvii. |) Herodot. 1. v. c. xxxviii. 
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The revolt thus happily effected, could not how- Sails to 
ever be maintained without more powerful resources crav^^assis- 
than the strength, the bravery, and the enthusiasm ^»^^* 
of the Asiatic Greeks. In order to resist the force of the 
Persian empire, which, it was easy to foresee, would soon be 
exerted in crushing theh* rebellion, it was necessary for the 
lonians to obtain the protection and co-operation of their ^ 
brethren in Europe. This important object was committed 
to the prudence and activity of Aristagoras, who having set- 
tled the affairs of the East, undertook, for the public service, 
an embassy into Greece. 

Ijaced^mon still continued, rather in name, how- His pro- 
ever, than in reaKiy, the most powerful state in that spamf* ** 
country. Though their government was, in strict 
language, of the republican kind, yet the Spartans sometimes 
bestowed an extraordinary authority on their kings. This de- 
gree of pre-eminence, more honourable than any that birth or 
fortune can bestow, the public esteem had conferred on Cleome- 
ncs. To him therefore Aristagoras, after arriving at Sparta, 
found it necessary to apply;* and in order to effect the object 
of his commission, he described to the Spartan king the im- 
mense wealth of the Persians, which they had neither virtue 
to enjoy nor valour to defend. He painted in the warmest 
colours, the love of liberty which animated the lonians, and 
tiieir firm expectation that the Spartans would enable them to 
maintain that political independence, which their own laws 
taught tiiem to consider as the most valuable of all human'^ 
possessions. Their interest and their glory, he observed, 
were on this occasion most fortunately united : for how much 
greater glory might be acquired by conquering Asia, than by 
ravaging Greece? and how much easier would it be to defeat 
the light Persian archers, than to subdue ttte Arcadians or Ar- 
gives, who knew, as well as the Spartans themselves, the use. 
of the spear and buckler? Their journey to Susa, the rich capi* 
tal of the great king, would be not only safe but delightful. 

* Herodot. 1. v. c. zlix. & seq. 
VOL. I. 34 
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To prove tkis, he produced a brazen tablet^ on whieh^ it is 
said, were engrared all the countries, seas, and rivers of the 
ancient world. Pointing to the coast of Asia Minor, and the 
cities of the lonians, with which Cleomenes was already ac- 
quainted, he showed him adjoining to these the beautiful and 
rich country of Lydia. Ne^tt to the celebrated kingdom of 
Crossus (he oliserred) extended the fertile fields of Phrygia, 
equally adapted to agriculture and pasturage* Beyond Phry- 
gia lie the territories of the Cappadocians, whom the Greeks 
called white* Syrians. Farther towards the east dwell the 
wealthy Cilicians, who pay an annual tribute of five hundred 
talents to the king; next to them live the Armenians, abound- 
ing in cattle; and last of all the Matienians, bordering on the 
province of Cissia, and the flowery banks of the Choaspes,! 
containing the superb city of Susa, and the invaluable treasu- 
ry of Darius. This immense space is filled by well-inhabited 
countries, intersected by excellent roads, and supplied at pro- 
per distances with convenient places of refreshment and ac- 
commodation, even for a great army. Cleomenes having 
patiently listened to the verbose description of the Milesian^ 
answered him with laconic brevity, *^ in three days I will de- 
cide concerning the propriety of your demand.'*:^ At the ex- 
piration of that time, Aristagoras failed not to repair to the 
place appointed, where he was soon met by the Spartan king, 
who asked him, in how many days they might march to Susa? 
Here the usual prudence of Aristagoras forsook him; for he 
ought not to have told the true distance, says Herodotus, if 
he had wished to engage the Spartans to accompany him. But 
he replied unguardedly. That travelling at the rate of aboiit 
eighteen mUes a day, they might reach Susa in three months. 
Upon this, Cleomenes exclaimed with indignation, *' Mile- 
sian stranger, you must begone from Sparta before the set- 
ting of the sun; for you have made a very inauspicious smd a 

* From the fairness of their complexions compared with the more southenv 
branches of the great S3aian nation, 
t Otherwise called the Eulxus, as above, p. 261. 
4 Herodot. ibid. 
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very dangerous proposal^ in advisdng fhe Spartans to under- 
take a journey of three months froin the Grecian sea." Witfi 
ibis severe reprimand be left Aristagoras, and immediately re- 
turned home. The artftal Milesian, however, was not to be 
disconcerted by a first refusal. According to the custom of 
ancient times, when men endeavoured to paint to the eye the 
feelings of the hearty he clothed himself in the garment of a 
suppliant, and sought protection in the house of Cleomenes. 
Having obtained the favour of a third audience, he attempted 
to efiect by money what he could not accomplish by argument. 
But he fouhd it as difficult to bribe, as it had been to persuade, 
the Spartan; and although he tempted him with the offer of 
above five thousanil pounds in value (an immense sum in Greece 
in those days,) it was impossible to render Cleomenes propi- 
tious to his design."*^ 

Aristagoras, thus ungenerously dismissed from He applies 
Sparta, had recourse to the Athenians, from whom 
he had reason to expect a more favourable reception. Athens 
was the mother country of the lonians, who formed the great-* 
est and most distinguished portion of the Asiatic Greeks. The 
Athenians, as a maritime state, had always maintained a 
closer connexion than the Spartans with their distant colonies ; 
and as they possessed, for that early age, a very considerable 
naval strength, they were not averse to a dii^nt oonstitu- 
expedition. Besides these reasons, which at all tionaftlmt 
times must have had no small influence on their ^regulated 
councils, the present situation of their republic was J^y Solon. 
peculiarly favourable to the cause of Aristagoras. xl^s/ 
The democratic form of polity gradually extended A- c. 594. 
by the progressive spirit of freedom, had been de- 
fined by the laws of Solon, and confirmed by the unanimous 
approbation of the whole people. The public assembly, con- 
sisting of all citizens who had attained the age of manhood, 
was invested with the executive, as well as the legislative, 
powers of government. The nine archons were rather the 

* Herodot. 1. v. c. li. 
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ministers^ than^ as their name denotes^ the goTemors of the 
republic. The senate, consisting first of four^ and afterwards 
of five hundred members, was constituted by lot, the most po- 
pular mode of appointment. The court of the Areopagus, 
originally intrusted with the criminal jurisdiction, assumed 
an extensive control over the behaviour and manners of the 
citizens. It consisted only of such magistrates as had dis- 
charged with approbation the duties of their respective offices. 
The members were named for life ; and, as from the nature of 
the institution, they were persons of a mature age, of an ex- 
tensive experience, and who, having already attained the aim, 
had seen the vanity of ambition, their characters admirably 
fitted them for restraining the impetuous passions of the mul- 
titude, and for stemming the torrent of popular phrensy. Such 
was the government* enjoyed by the Athenians, which they 
fondly regarded as the most perfect of all human institutions, 
and which was peculiarly endeared to them at present, by the 
recent recovery of freedom, after a long, though, in general, 
not a cruel tyranny. 

Usurpation "^^ danger of tyranny is an evil necessarily at- 
of Pislstra- tending every democratical republic, in which, as 
oiymp. there is not a proper separation between the legis- 
^•3. lative and executive powers, the assembly must 

often intrust to one man those functions of govern- 
ment, which the collective body of the people are sometimes 
unable, and always ill qualified to exercise; and in which, 
therefore, the splendour of wealth may dazzle, the charms of 
eloquence may seduce, and the combined power of policy and 
prowess may intimidate and subdue the unsteady minds of the 

* I forbear treating fuUy of the Athenian goyemment and laws, until the 
establishment of what was called the Athenian empire. During more than 
axty years, that republic maintained dominion over many hundred cities and 
colonies. The fate of all these, as well as the measures of independent and 
hostile states, depended on the proceedings of the Athenians. Hien, and not 
till then, a thorough acquaintance vdth the internal constitution and state of 
Athens will become necessary for explaining the historical transactions which 
we shall have occasion to record. 
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ignoraHt vulgar. The fame of his Olympic victories could not 
procure for Cylon"^ the sovereignty of Athens ; and it is pro- 
bable that many other unsuccessful candidates had aspired at 
this high object of ambition, before the arts and eloquence of 
Pisistratus, bom, indeed, an Athenian citizen, but descended 
from the blood of anci^at kings, obtained possession of the 
dangerous prize, which proved fatal to his family. 

What his enterprising abiliiy had acquired, his Expulfflon 
firmness, his wisdom, and his moderationf enabled oiympr^ 
him long to maintain. So completely was his au- ^^- ^• 
thorily established, that on his death the govern- 
ment descended, as a private inheritance, to his son. Resent- 
ment of a personal injury^ delivered the Athenians from the 
mild tyranny II of Hipparchus ; though his murderers, Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton, were afterwards celebrated by the 
Athenians, not as the avengers of a private quarrel, but as the 
restorers of public freedom.$ His brother Hippias succeeding 
to the throne, treated his countrymen with a degree of severity 
which they had not hitherto experienced : his person and his 
government became alike odious ; he was expelled by the as- 
sistance of the LacedsBmonians, and the general indignation of 
an injured people, after his famUy had, with vari- ^ q ^q 
ous interruptions^ governed Athens sixty-eight years. —510. 

* Thucyd. 1. i. c. cxxvi. Plut. in Solon. 

■J- Plato in Hipparch. Herodot. Thucydid. i. 20. Aristot. Polit. 1. v. c. xii^ 
4: In this circumstance Plato agrees with ThucycUdes, whose account of the 
transaction differs widely from that of most other ancient writers. Thucydid. 
1. vi. 

li Plato, p. 234. The orators Andocides and Isocrates agree with the phi- 
losopher. Meursius has made a careful collection of all the passages relating 
to the Pisistratidx, in Pisistratus. 

§ At£c c^iov x%toi s66stab xo/e^ qmw 
^CKtoftt ApfM^ts xai Aptgoyti/tiw 
*0'tt 'top 'tvp<Mfv(» xtavBtov 

I(Toi/ojuovs -f ' ABtpfOi tftoifjaatov* Alcjeus. 

«♦ Your glory shall last for ever, most beloved Harmodius and Aristogeiton^ 
because you slew the tyrant, and procured equal laws for Athens." 
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Rapid sue ^lie powcr of Athens was great in ancient times ; 
teas of the but it became incomparably greater after the re- 
after ti^ establishment of democracy.* So advantageous to 
re-eatab- i\^^ powers of the human mind is the enjoyment of 
democra- liberty, even in its least perfect form^ that in a few 
?*c 509 y^^^ ^^^ ^® expulsion of Hippias, the Athenians 
-^504. acquired an ascendant in Greece, which was fatal 
to their enemies, painful to their rivals, and even 
dangerous to themselves. They chastised the insolence of tlie 
islanders of Euboea and ^gina, who contended with them in 
' naval i)ower ; and humbled the pride of Thebes, which rival- 
led them in military glory. Favoured, as they fondly believed, 
by the protection of their tutelary Minerva, and animated as 
they strongly felt, by the possession of an equal freedom, they 
adorned their capital with tlie richest spoils of their vanquish- 
ed enemies. Their influence soon extended over the northern 
parts of Greece; and the fame of their power, still greater 
than their power itself, alarmed the fears and jealousy of the 
Jealousy of l*eloponnesian8. The Spartans, in particular, who 
the Peio- had assisted them in restoring the donocracy, now 
ponneaians. perceived the error of wliich they had been guilty, 
in promoting the greatness of an ambitious rival. In order 
to preventf the dangerous consequences of their folly, they 

* This observation, which is literally translated, has weight, from such an 
old and honest historian as Herodotus. His words are still stronger in another 
passive : Ai^Xo* 5« ov xata *<* /ttofw aXXa ftwfaxfj \ Wrfyo^w, '«$ *$•* ;tP?fMi 
anov^oMVf c» xoM ABif]vtu9i tvfMWivofMvot fisv, ov^ofMP t<a» erf co; ^£p(0(xcoyf tty 
9^904' aiuwoiii, aMaXkaxBtvtii $s ifvfHwvuiv, fuucpat HfMfoi tytvovto. Herodot 
1. V. c. Ixxvlii. 

f Besides this principal reason, the Spartans, and particularly their king 
Cleomenes, had private grounds for quarrel with the Athenians. The Alc- 
mxonids, a powerful family, and rivals of the Pisistratidz, had been banished 
Athens during the usurpation of the latter. Having repeatedly tried, without 
success, to return by force, they at length had recourse to stratagem. The 
temple of Delphi having been destroyed by fire^ they contracted with the 
Amphictyons for rebuilding it; and instead of employing Porine stone, 
agreeably to their contract, they built the whole front of Parian marble. 
This generosity gained them the goodwill of the Amphictyons $ bribery pro- 
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summoned ta a congress all the allies in Peloponnesus^ that 
their united msdom might concert proper measures for resist- 
ing, ere it was too late^ the encroachments of the Athenians^ 
which threatened the liberties of all Greece* Their ^ q 504. 
allies readily obeyed the welcome summons^ and 
the deputies of the several states having assembled in the 

' Spartan forum, eagerly listened to the speakers appointed to 
explain the intentions of that republic. The Lacedsemonian 
orators acknowledged the mistaken policy of their country in 
expelling from Athens the family of Pisistratus, and deliver- 
ing the government of that city into the hands of a most un- 
grateAil populace, who had since treated them with much 
indignity. " But why (they proceeded) should we relate pri- 
vate injuries ? Have they not insulted all their neighbours ? 
Does not their pride daily increase with their power ? and is 
there not reason to dread, that their growing ambition may 
endanger, and at length destroy, the public safety ? In order 
to prevent this evil, we have recalled Hippias from banish- 
ment. And let us, therefore, by our* united efforts, reinstate 
the son of Pisistratus in that power and authority of which 
we most injudiciously deprived him." 

The speech of the Lacedsemonians produced not Their de- 
the intended effect. The Peloponnesians, how jea- storing Hip- 
cured them the favour of the Pythia, or rather of the directors of the oracle ; 
and the Lacedaemonians were commanded by ApoUo to deliver Athens from 
tyrants. This was effected by Cleomenes, who, upon discovering the collu- 
sion, between the oracle and the Alcmseonidae, was moved with great resent- 
ment ag^ainst Clisthenes, the head of that family, by whom he and his country 
had been so shamefully deceived. He therefore united with Isagoras, the 
rival of Clisthenes. The latter, together with his partisans, were again ba- 
nished from Athens. But the Athenians perceiving it to be the intention of 
the prevailing faction to establish an oligarchy, flew to arms. Cleomenes and 
Isagoras took refuge in the citadel. The third day they surrendered on capi- 
tulation. The Laeedaemomans were allowed to retire in safety. Isagt)ras 
was banished ; many of his partisans executed ; and the Alcmaeonidx, headed 

* by Clisthenes, again returned in triumph. From this time democracy, in the 
strict sense of tiiie word, continued, with short interruptions, to prevail in 
Athens* Herodot. 1. v. c. Ixv. & scq. Thucyd. 1. vi. c. Iviii. 
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puis proves Iqus soever of the Afhenian greatness, were still 
more jealous of the power of tyrants ; and manj of 
them, who had experienced the haughtiness of Sparta, were 
not dissatisfied wil^ beholding a rival to that republic in the 
northern division of Greece. The other deputies expressed 
their dissent by silent disapprobation; but Sosicles, the Corin- 
thian, declared his sentiments at great length in a speech 
which alike marks the manly character of the age, and the 
youthful dawn of Grecian eloquence. ** Then surely, Lacede- 
monians, will the heavens sink below the earth, and the earlii 
tower sublime in the air ; men will inhabit the depths of the sea, 
and fishes will take possession of the land, when you, former- 
ly the bulwarks of liberty, shall demolish the popular govern- 
ments of Greece, and establish tyrannies in their room, than 
which nothing can be more unjust or more pernicious." After 
this pompous exordium, the Corinthian proceeded to describe 
and exaggerate the calamities which his own countrymen had 
suflfered from the usurpation of Cypselus, and his son Penan- 
der. Having related, at great length, the proud, cruel, and 
despotic actions of those princes, <' Such," added he, ^^are the 
genuine fruits of absolute power; but I adjure you by the 
Grecian gods ! attempt not to re-establish it in Athens. The 
Corinthians were seized with astonishment, when they heard 
that you had sent for Hippias ; I myself was amazed at be- 
holding him in this assembly; yet we never sus^iected that 
you proposed to restore him, in triumph, to his much injured 
city. If you still persist in this fatal resolution, know that 
the Corinthians disavow all part in a design equally unjust 
and impious."* The other deputies listened with pleasure to 
the boldness of Sosicles, who expressed the sentiments which 
they themselves felt, but which their respect for the Lacedae- 
monians obliged them to conceal. Hippias alone opposed the 
general voice of the assembly, attesting the same gods which 
his opponent had invoked, and prophesying, that at some fu- 
ture time tbe Corinthians would repent their present conduct, 

• Herodot 1. v. c. xcii. 
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and regret fheir cruel injustice to llie son of Pisistratus^ ^hen 
their own citizens,, as well as the rest of Greece, should fatally 
experience the dangerous ambition of Athens. This remon- 
strance, which was so fully justified in the sequel, pr^uced no 
immediate effect in the assembly; the Lacedsemonians finally . 
yielded to the general request of their confederates, and ab- 
stained from their intended innovation in the government of a 
Grecian ciiy. 

The dethroned prince, finding his cause univer- Artapher- 
sally abandoned by the Greeks, sought tiie protec- nescoxh- 
tion of Artaphemes, the Persian governor of Sardes* Athenians 
Having axxiuired the confidence of this satrap, he to reinstate 
represented to him the insolence, ingratitude, and oi^pf ' 
perfidy of his countrymen, and the severest re- ^q^^qj 
proaches with wftch he loaded their character, 
gained ready belief with the Persian. The Athenians, who 
were informed of these intrigues, sent ambassadors to Sardes, 
in order to covnteract thm; but the resolution of Artajdiemes 
was already taken; and he told the ambassadors, (hat if they 
consulted their safety, and would avoid the resentment of Per- 
sia^ they must reinstate Hippie in the throne of his father. 
His answer had been reported to the Athenians, and the as- 
sembly had finally resolved to oppose the power of the greatest 
emi»re upon earth, rather than admit within their walls the 
declared enemy of their liberties.'*!' 

Precisely at this juncture Aristagoras arrived at Aristagoras 
Athens, announced the revolt of the Asiatic Greeks waives in 
from the govenuQent of Artaphemes, and solicited oiymp Jxx. 
the assistance of the Ath^ans, in defending their i- 
own colonies against the oppressive violence of tiie 
common foe. Many ftrguments were not necessary to make 
the people of Athens adopt a measure which gratified their 
favourite .psisf^ions. The eloquent Milesian, however, described 
the wealtn and extent of Persia, the grandeur and populous- 
ness of its cities, and, above all, the slothful effeminacy and 

♦ Herodot. ibid. c. xcvi. 
VOL. I. 35 
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pusillanimous weakness of their inhabitants, who, unable to 
support the ponderous shield, or poise the manly lance, in- 
vited, as an easy prey, the victorious arms of a more warlike 
The Athe-" i^'^'ader. The speech of Aristagoras was well fitted 
nians send ^ to excite the ambition and avarice of Athens. The 
ship?to assembly immediately decreed that assistance should 
assist their be sent to lonia. Twenty ships were fitted out with 

all convenient speed, which, reinforced by five more 
belonging to Eretria, a town of Eubcea, rendezvoused in the 
harbour of Miletus.* 

Measures Aristagoras spent not long time in his embassy 
of the con- to the other states of Greece, and soon met his 
olyiM^.^lix. Athenian allies at Ihe place appointed. It was here 
1. determined, that while the commander in chief re- 

gulated the civil affairs of the lonians, his bro&er 
Charopinus should conduct a military expedition against the 
wealthy capital of Lydia. The Athenians desirous of testify- 
ing their resentment against the common enemy, and still 
more desirous of plunder, eagerly engaged in Urn undertak- 
ing. The united fleets left the harbour of Miletus and saUed 
to Ephesus, where the troops were disembarked f and, in three 
days, accomplishing a journey of seventy miles, appeared be- 
fore the gates of Sardes. The Persian governor little expect- 
ed such a visits his soldiers were not prepared to take tlie 
field; an4 the extensive walls of the city could not resist, on 
all sides, the strength of the besiegers. Artaphemes, there- 
They take ^^' contented himself with defending the citadel; 
and bum while the Greeks without opposition, entered Sarde^, 

in order to plunder the accumulated wealth of that 
ancient capital. But an accident prevented them from reap- 
ing the fruits of their success. The resentment of a rapacious 
soldier, disappointed of his prey, set fii^ to the house of a Ly- 
dian, situate on the sldrts of the town, which consisted, for llie 
most part, of very combustible materials, the houses being all 
roofed, and many of them walled with cane; a mode of build- 

• Herodot. 1. v, c, xcvii. 
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ing doubly dangerous in that adust climate. ' The flames 
readily communicated from one house to another i and, in a 
short time^ the whole circumference of tiie place was surround- 
ed with a wall of fire. Sardes was built in the Grecian, not 
in the eastern fashion,* haying, on the banks of the Pactolus, 
which intersected the town, a spacious square, which common- 
ly served for the market-place.t Thither the Persians, driven 
from the eictremities, betook themselves for refuge against the 
fury of the flames. 

Arms formed part of the dress of Barbarians;^ Are defeat- 
and the Persians, who had assembled in the square l^^^^^^^ 
without any intention of making defence, discovered 
their own strength to be more than sufficient to resist the 
enemy. Meanwhile the flames of Sardes brought the inhabi- 
tants from all parts of Lydia to their assistance. The Greeks 
were attacked, repelled, obliged to abandon their booty ; and 
it was not without much difficulty that they efiected their es- 
cape. Their retreat from Sardes was still more rapid than 
their march thither. It then appeared, that the taking ^nd 
burning of the Lydian capital, was no more than a stroke of 
military address, which succeeded, because unforeseen, and of 
which the Greeks had not sufficient strength to avail them- 
selves. The enemy collecting their whole force, pursued them 
to Ephesus, and defeated them with great slaughter, notwith- 
standing the vigorous resistance of the Athenians. The Eu- 
boean auxiliaries also behaved with uncommon spirit, headed 
by their countryman Eualcides, whose Olympic victories had 
been highly extolled in the verses of Simonides, and whose 
death on this occasion was long and deeply regretted. 

Bad fortune is commonly attended with dissen- subsequent 
tions in a confederate army. The allies threw the conduct of 
blame on each other, and the Athenians returned crates. 
home in disgust, determined no longer to endanger|| 

* We have already observed, that the Persians had not any Forum or place 
of public resort, 
t Herodot. 1. v. c. ci. & seq. t Thucydid. in proem. | Herodot ibid. 
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themselves for the sake of men who employed so little wisdom 
or valour in their own defence. The lonians^ though deserted 
by their allies^ and deiTeated by the enemy at land, carried on 
the war vigorously by sea. Sailing northwards, they reduced 
Byzantium, and all the neighbouring cities on the Hellespont, 
or Propontis. Their fleet then directed its course to Carta, 
and having become master of the most considerable portion of 
that coast, defeated the PhcBnicians off the isle of Cyj^us* 
Yigorouii ''Tb^ military success of the Persians engaged them, 
rf^S^'p***^ on the other hand, to prosecute the war by land ; 
siuis for and their subsequent operations discovered such a 
Se*rebel- ^^""^ ®^ prudence and courage, as they seem never 
lion. to have exerted on any future occasion. In order 

the more speedily to quash the hopes of tiie insurgents,, they 
formed their numerous army into three divisions, allotting to 
each its particular department After these separate brigades 
had reduced the smaller cities of the Eidlians, Dorians and Jo- 
nians, the three great branches of the Hellenic race, it was 
concerted, that they should re-assemble in one body, to attack 
Miletus, which was regarded as the centre of reb^ion; and 
which, though properly an Ionic city, was copisidered, on 
account of its great strength and importance, rather as the 
metropolis of the whole country, than as the capital of a par- 
ticular province. This plan so judiciously concerted, was 
carried into execution by three sons-in-law of Darius, Hy- 
mees, Daurises, and Otanes^ the first of whom reduced the 
Eolian cities; the second conquered the Dorians, &s well as 
the other inhabitslnts of Caria;^ while Otanes, assisted by the 
counsels and the bravery of Artaphernes, overran the Ionic 
coast, burning and destroying all before him« The miserable 
natives were put to the sword, or dragged into captivity^ the 
more fortunate escaped simUar calamities, by flying to their 
ships, or taking refuge within the lofty walls of Miletus*! 

* After the conquest seemed complete, Daurises was surprised and slain by 
Heraclidesy a general of theCarians. But this disaster had no eifect on the 
general fortune of the war. Herodot. 1, v. c. cvi. 

t Herodot. 1. v. c. cvi. cvii, & seq. 
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The time now approached for attacking that ^^^ ^^^ 
place^ which^ as its harbour commanded the coasts ^ege Mile- 
it was necessary to invest by sea and land. We oi^p. 
mighty on this occasion, expect to find Aristagoras, ^^ 3. 
the {ffime mover of the rebellion, displaying the Aristkgoras 
fertile resources of his genius; but, bdftre Miletus, ^^^ ^^ 
was besieged, Aristagoras was no more. The per- is slain 
fidious Ionian who had persuaded, not only his own ^^^' 
pountrymen, but all the Asiatic, and many of the European 
Greeks, that the public safety was the sole object of his con- 
cern, had never probably any other end in view but the sucr 
cess of his own selfish designs. Wheii Cyme and Clazomen^, 
two neighbouring towns of Ionia, had •surrendered to the Per- 
sians, he thought it time to provide, by a speedy retreat, for 
liis personal safety; and abandon|ngi in its greatest need, a 
country which he had involved in all the calamities of war, 
he fled, with his numerous partizans, to an obscure corner of 
Thrace, situated beyond the reach, both of the Persians, from 
whom he had revolted, and of the Grecians, whom he had be- 
trayed. But while he endeavoured to secure his establishment 
there, he provoked by Ms cruelty, the despair of the natives, 
and together with the companions of his perfidy, perished 
miserably by the hands of those fierce Barbarians, who thus 
revenged what happened to be, for once, the common (iause of 
Greece and Persia.* 

About this time, Histiseus, the Milesian, the kins- r^^ |„. 
man and friend of Aristagoras, arrived from Susa, tngues of 
commissioned by Darius to direct, by his experien- * *^ 
ced wisdom and perfiM:t knowledge of the country, the valour 
and activity of the Persian generals. The birtii, the education, 
the manners of this singular man, togeth^ with the strong 
partiality of every Greek in favour of his native .land, might 
have afforded good reason to the Persian king to suspect his 
fidelity: he indeed suspected it; but the artful address, the 
warm professions, the subtle insinuations of Histiaus, easily 

* Herodot L v. c. oxsdr. czxv. czxvL 
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overcame every prejudice which his situation and character 
made it natural to conceive against him. He was sent to 
assist the army of Darius^ his benefactor^ in crushing the 
Grecian rebellion; but his real intention was to take upon 
himself the conduct cf that rebellion, and to raise his own 
greatness on the ruins of the Persian power. As he passed 
to the coast of Asia Minor, his intrigues produced a con- 
spiracy at Sardes, wMch was discovered by the vigilance of 
Artaphemes, and occasioned the destruction of his accom- 
plices. HistiaBUs made a seasonable retreat to the Ionian 
shore,"^ where he hoped to be received with opeii arms by his 
ancient friends. But the li^esians, remembering his former 
tyranny, and the recent baseness of his nephew Ari^tagoras, 
shut their gates against him. He sought admission into Chios, 
but without better success. The Lesbians, with much difficul- 
ty lent him eight vessek, which he employed against the enemy 
in the Euxine; but he was taken by the Persians, and crucifix 
His death. ^^ ^^ Sardes, having performed nothing important 

towards changiing liie fortune of a war, which had 
been undertaken by his advice, and fom^ented by his ambition.! 
The siege Meanwhile the Persian fleet and army surround- 
of MSletus ed the walls of Miletus. We are not informed of 

the exact number of their land forces, which con- 
sisting of all the united garrisons in those parts, must have 
greatly exceeded any strength which the much exhausted 
Greeks could bring into the field. Their fleet, composed of 
PhoBnicians, Cilicians, and Egyptians, amounted to six hun- 
dred sail ; besides a considerable naval force belonging to the 
isle of Cyprus, which, having co-operated during one year 
The Gre- ^^^^ ^^ Ionian insurgents, had recently submitted 
cians deter- to Darius. In order to deliberate concerning the 
fend it to ^ means of opposing this mighty armament, the Gre- 
the last ex- cians assembled in the Panionian council, \!^here it 
and to op- ^^ unanimously resolved, that no attempt should 
pose the f^ made to resist the Persians by land : the citi- 

enemy by 

sea. zens of Miletus alone were exhorted to defend 

• Hcrodot. 1. V. c. ii. & seq. f Herodot ibid. 
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their walls to the last extremitj^ under the conduct of Pytha- 
goras^ a person of great rank and eminence in their republic. 
While every effort should be exerted for maintaining this 
strong hold of Ionia, it was determined that the Grecian fleet, 
the last and only hope of the nation, should assemble at the 
small island of Lad^, lying off the harbour of Miletus, and 
oJBfer battle to that of the Persians."* When all their forces 
were collected at the appointed rendezvous, they amounted to 
three hundred and fifty-three ships, which, containing, each 
at a medium, a complement of above two hundred men, made 
the whole amount to a number sufficiently respectable, and 
which, had they all remained firm and unanimous in the com- 
mon cause, might, perhaps, have still rendered them victorious. 
Such, at least, was the opinion of the Pernan commanders, 
vriio, when informed of the strength of the Grecian fleet, de- 
spaired of conquering it by open force, and endeavoured to 
effect by policy, what they could not accomplish by valour. 
Calling together the Ionian tyrants, who, after be- .j^^ p^^^^ 
ing expelled their dominions by Aristagoras, had ans attempt 
taken refuge with the Medes and actually followed them^^t^ 
the standard of Darius, they represented to those ^thout im- 
banished princes, that now was the time to show effect. 
their attachment to the service of th^ great king. 
For this purpose they were instructed, each of them, to per- 
suade by message or a personal interview, the subjects whom 
he had formerly commanded, to desert the Grecian confede- 
racy ; to acquaint them, that if they complied with this pro- 
posal, their houses and temples should be spared, while those 
of their most obstinate allies would be destroyed by the flames ^ 
that their republics should be treated with great lenity, and 
even received into favour, while their countrjrmen who resist- 
ed, would inevitably be reduced into servitude ; their youth 
disgraced by castration ; their virgins transported to Bactria, 
to satisfy the lust of Barbarians ; and their country, which 
contained every thing once dear to them, their temples, their 

* Herodott 1. vi. c. vi. & scq. 
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statues, their oracles, and the tombs of their ancestors, be- 
stowed on some more deserving and less rebellious people. 

These insidious representations, however, produced not any 
immediate effect* Each communily, believing that they alone 
were solicited to abandon the common cause, scorned, on ac- 
count of their private advantage, to desert the general interest 
of the confederacy, and next day they called a conncO of war 
to consider of the means proper, not for appeasing the wratb, 
but for resisting the arms, of the Persians. 
The ad ce ^^ ^^^ council, where no distinction of persons 
of Diony- prevaQed, every individual had full liberty to pro* 
Phoc^. pose his opinion. That of Dionysius, a Phoc»an, 
met with the approbation of the assembly. <^ Our 
fortunes/' said he, *^ lonians ! stand on a needle's point 
We must either vindicate our liberty, or suffer tiie ignomini- 
ous punishment of fugitive slaves. If we refuse present labour 
and danger, we shall be exposed to eternal disgrace ; but the 
toils of a few days will be compensated by a life of freedom, 
of glory, and of happiness. Submit, therefore, to my direction, 
and I will pledge my life, that, if the gods declare not against 
us, the enemy will either decline the engagement, or engaging, 
be shamefully defeated.'' The Greeks, consentijig to submit 
to the disciple of Dionysius, he, every day, arranged the fleet 
in three divisions : towards the east extended the right wing, 
consisting of eight ships of the Milesians, twelve belonging to 
Priene, and three, vdiich tormeA the whole strenglh of the 
small republic of Myus. The centre consisted of an hundred 
prime sailors, furnished by the Chians, seventy from Lesbos, 
and a few ships, sent by tiie little cities of Erythr»a, Phocsea, 
and Teios. The Samians, alone, with sixty sail, formed the 
left wing to the westward. 

iniia, ^^ ancient timies the success of a naval engage- 
tiorts obT^ ment principally depended on the activity of flie 
whU^ and ^w®^ ^^ *® ^^^ ^f ^^ pilots, whose object it 
then dis. always was to dart, with great violence, the sharp 
continued. ]^q^ qj, ppQ^ Qf fligij. q^^ ships against the sides of 

the enemy. Sometimes at one stroke, more frequently by re- 
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peat^ assaults^ while they themselyes, with wonderful dexteri- 
ty, ehided such a shock,, tl^ej shattered or sunk the vessel of 
tbeir opponents* By their continual exercise in navigation, 
the Greeks had acquired such proficiency in. managing their 
galleys, that their movement depending, not on the external 
impulse of the wind, but on the active principle within, resem- 
bled the rapid motion of a fish in its native element. Constant 
practice, however, was necessary to maintain this superiority, 
and still more to preserve their bodies in a capacity for labour, 
which, on account of the softness of the climate, and the heat 
of the season, were ready to melt away in sloth and debility* 
The prudent Phocrean, therefore, commanded them often to 
change their stations, habituating the sailors to the labour of 
the oar, and the restraints of discipline, which he assured Ihem 
would, by habit, become easy and agreeable. For seven days 
they cheerfully obeyed his commands : but at length the warmth 
of the season rendered their exertions too great for their 
strength. Distempers broke out in the fleet. The Greeks, 
always averse to every shadow of absolute authority, complain-* 
ed at first in secret murmurs, and afterwards in licentious 
clamours, of the intolerable hardships imposed on them by the 
severity of an insolent Phocsean, who, though he brought only 
three ships to the common defence, had assumed an arbitrary 
direction in all their affairs. Governed by these sentiments, 
they refused any longer to obey his, commands, landed on the 
shore of Lade, formed a camp on the island, and sitting under 
the shade of their tents, disdained the useful labours to which 
tiiey had hitherto submitted. 

The Samians, who saw and dreaded the conse- The Greeks 
quence of this general disorder, privately accepted a^sea^fight! 
the proposal which had been made them by the Per- 
sians. Their perfidy brought destruction on the common cause; 
for, in the engagement which followed soon after, they hoisted 
sail and deserted the line. The L^bians followed their exam- 
ple. Among those, however, who obtained immortal honour, 
by adhering to the cause of Greece^ were eleven captains of 
vox. I. 36 
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Samian vessels^ who detested the treachery of their com- 
panionSy and despised the signals pf their admirals ; on which 
account they were rewarded, at their return, hy the commuai- 
ty of Samos, with a pillar and inscription, transmitting their 
names, with eternal renown, to. posterity. But, of all the 
Greeks, the Chians acquired greiatest glory on that memora- 
ble day : notwithstanding their inferior strength, they defended 
themselves to the last extremity, and rendered the victory late 
iCletufl ta- and dear to the Persians. The naval defeat was 
ken. soon followed hy the taking of Miletus, which sur- 

lx£°l! rendered in the sixth year from the commencement 
A. c. 494. Qf tjjg revolL The Persians made good the threats 
of the which they had denounced against the ohstinacy of 

d'^laS^^ their enemies. Samos alone, at the price of its per- 
of their fidy, obtained the safety of its houses and temples. 
country. Those of all the other communities were burnt to the 
ground. The women and children were dragged into captivity. 
Such of the Milesian citizens as escaped not by flight, were 
either put to the sword, or carried into the heart of Asia, and 
finally settled in the territory of Amp^, near the mouth of the 
Tigris. In other places, men of a timid or melancholy com- 
plexion continued to brood over the ruins of their ancient 
seats. The more enterprising sailed to Greece, to the coast of 
Italy and Sicily, and to the Greek colonies in Africa. Pro- 
bably not a few betook themselves to piracy, among whom 
was Dionysius the Phoc»an, who plundered the Tuscan and 
Carthaginian vessels, always sparing the Grecian. The Per- 
sian fleet wintered at Miletus, and* next spring subdued the 
islands of Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos."^ Thus were the 
Asiatic Greeks conquered for the third time, once by the Ly- 
dians, and twice by the Persians. 

. But notwithstanding these repeated shocks, which 
to"flourSh subjected tlie inhabitants of Ionia to such dreadful 
under the calamities, that delightful country soon recovered its 

Persian go- . , _ , , , r*^, -*^ . 

Tenunent. ancient populousness and splendour. The Persian 
• Herodot 1. vi, c. xxxi, & aeq. 
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governmenty having sufficiently punished the rebellion, gradual- 
ly relented. The lonians became an object of care and pro- 
tection to Darius. Useful regulations were made for main- 
taining the public peace, as well as for securing the lives and 
properties of individuals. The face of the country began once 
more to smile; the cities being built of slight materials, were 
easily repaired, while the exuberant fertility of the soil, the 
attractive beauties of the prospect, the charms of the climate, 
and the convenience of the harbours (an advantage of which 
the Persians knew not Kbw to avail themselves,) speedily 
collected the Greeks into their ancient habitations. Even 
those places which had been deserted or destroyed, emerged 
from the gloom of desolation, and assun^ed the cheerful ap- 
pearance of industrious activity. And such was the attach- 
ment of the Greeks to their native land, and such their ambi- 
tion to adorn it, that the labour of a few years repaired the 
destructive ravages of the Barbarians. 
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CHAP. IX- 

BeseiUment of Darius against Oreece.'-^MBTitime ExpediUon oj 
Mard&nius. — Invasion of Greece by Dads and Srtaphemes.-^ 
BatUe of Marathon. — Transactions in the Interval between 
that Battle and Xerxes^ Invasion.-^The Invasion of Xtroces^^ 
BatUe of Thermopylas. 

Introduc- Ik iji^iiipting to give the reader a general, but 

hkJtoiy o/ tolerably complete, view of the ancient history of 
the Persian Greece, it waa often necessary to have recourse to 
very obscure materials; to arrange and combine 
the mutUated fragments of poets and mythologists; and to 
trace, by the established principles of critical conjecture, and 
the certain, because uniform, current of human passions, those 
events and transactions which seem most curious and im- 
portant. In this subsequent part of my work, the' difficulty 
consists, not in discovering, but in selecting, the materials; 
for the magnificent preparations, the splendid commencement, 
and the unexpected issue, of the Persian war, have been re- 
lated with the utmost accuracy of description, and adorned by 
the brightest charms of eloquence. The Grecian poets, his- 
torians, and orators, dwell with complacence on a theme, not 
less important than extensive, and equally adapted to display 
their own abilities, and to flatter the pride of their country. 
The variety of their inimitable performances, generally known 
and studied in every country conversant with literature, ren- 
ders the subject familiar to the reader, and difficult to tiie 
writer. Yet does the merit of those performances, however 
justly and universally admired, fall short of the extraordinary 
exploits which they describe 5 exploits which, though ancient, 
still preserve a fresh and unfading lustre, and will remain to 
the latest ages^ precious monuments of that generous Inagna- 
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tiimily^ whidi cfaeriBhes tbe seeds of Yiftue, inspires the love of 
liberty, and animates the fire o£ paMotism. 

The memorable tragedy (to adopt on this oc- g^bject di- 
casion an apt allusion of Plutarch,) which ended in vided into 
the eternal disgrace of the Persian name, may be * ^ ^^ 
divided, with propriety, into three principal acts. The first 
contains the invasion of Greece by Darius' generals, Datis 
and Artaphemes, who were defeated in the battle of Marathon. 
The second consists in the expedition, undertaken oiymp. 
ten years afterwards by X^^es, the son and sue- bcui. 3. 

AC 490 

cess(M*ofDarius, who fled precipitately from Greece, ' 
after the ruin of his fleet near the isle of Salamis. ^^i] 
The third, and concluding act, is the destruction of A. c. 480. 
the Persian armies in the bloody fields of Mycale oiymp. 
and Platea; ev^ts concurring on the same day, and a. c. 479. 
which happened nearly two years after Xerxes' 
triumphal entry into Greece* 

The complete reduction of tiie insurgents on the j^g^iuB* re- 
Asiatic coast, prompted Darius to take vengeance sentment 
on such Gredu as had encouraged and assisted the ^j^^S^Lms! 
unsuccessful rebellion of his subjects. The proud 
monarch of the £ast, when informed that the citizens of Athens 
had co-operated with the lonians in the taking and burning of 
Sardes, discov^^ evident marks of the most furious resent- 
ment: shooting an airow into the air, he prayed that heaven 
might assist him in punishing the audacious insolence of that 
republic^ and every time he sat down to table, an attendant 
reminded him of the Athenians, lest the delights of eastern 
luxury should seduce him from his fell purpose of revenge.'N' 

The execution of his design was intrusted to Mar- unfortu- 
4onius, a Persian nobleman of the first rank, whose nate expe- 
personal as well as hereditary advantages, had en- m^^us; 
titled him to the marriage of Artazostra daughter p^W- 
of Darius ; and whose youth and inexperience wei*e a. c. 493. 
compiNQsated, in the opinion of his master, by his 

• Herpdot. I v. c, cr. & acq. 
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superior genius for war, and innate love of glory. In fhe 
second Spring after the cruel punishment of the lonians, Mar- 
donius approached the European coast witih an armament 
sufficient to inspire terror into Greece. The rich island of 
Thasus, whose golden mines are said^ have yielded a reve- 
nue of nearly three hundred talents, submitted to his fleet; 
while his land forces added the barbarous province of Mace- 
don to the Persian empire. But having steered southward 
who loses ^^^ Thasus, the whole armament was overtaken 
the greatest by a storm, and almost wholly destroyed, while en- 
^Seet^ ^ deavottring to double the promontory of mount 
Athos, which is- connected with the Macedonian 
shore by a low and narrow neck of land, but forms a long and 
lofty ridge in the sea. Three hundred vessels were dashed 
against the rocks $ twenty thousand men perished in the waves. 
This disaster totally defeated the design of the expedition : 
and Mardonius, having recovered the shattered remains of the 
fleet and army, returned to the court of Persia, where, by flat- 
tering the pride, he averted the resentment of Darius; while 
he represented, that the Persian forces, invincible by the power 
of man, had yielded to the fury of the elements ; and while he 
described and exaggerated, to the astonishment and terror of 
his countrymen, the excessive cold, the violent tempests, the 
monstrous marine animals, which distinguished and rendered 
formidable those distant and unknown seas.*f 
Succeeded ^^^ address of Mardonius rescued him jfrom 
byDatisand punishment; but his misfortunes removed him 
nes. ^ ^^' fr<>™ tl^® command of Lower Asia. Two generals 
oiymp. ^ere appointed in his room, of whom Datis, a Mede, 
A. c. 490. was the more distinguished by his age and expe- 
rience, while Artaphernes, a' Persian, was the more 
conspicuous for his rank and .nobility, being descended of the 
royal blood, and son to Artaphernes, governor of Sardes, 
whose name has frequently occurred in tike pres€»it history. 
That his lieutenants might appear with a degree of splendour 

* Herodot. 1. vi. c. xliii. & seq. 
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suitable to the majesty of Persia^ Darius assembled an army 
of five hundred thousand men.* consisting of the flower of the 
proTincial troops of his extensive empire. The pre- Their arma- 
paration of an adequate number of transports and- ment and 
ships of war, occasioned but a short delay. The ^*®^®- 
maritime provinces of the empire, f^gypt, Phcenicia, and th^ 
coasts of the Euxine and JEgaean seas, were commanded to 
fit out, with all possible expedition, their whole naval strength : 
the old vessels were repaired, many new ones were built> and 
in the courser of the same year in which the preparations com- 
menced, a fleet of six hundred sail was ready to put to sea. 
This immense armament the Persian generals were ordered to 
employ in extending their conquests on the side of Europe, in 
subduing the republics of Greece, and more particularly in 
chastising the insolence of the Eretrians and Athenians, the 
only nations which had conspired with the revolt of the 
lonians, and assisted that rebellious people in the destruction 
of Sardes. With respect to .the other nations which might be 
reduced by his arms, th^ orders of Darius were general, and 
the particular treatment of the vanquished was left to the dis- 
cretion of his lieutenants; but concerning the Athenians and 
Eretrians, he gave Ihe most positive commands, that their ter- 
ritories should be laid waste, their houses and temples burned 
or demolished, and their persons carried into captivity to the 
eastern extremities of his empire. Secure of efiecting their 
purpose, his generals were furnished with a great number of 
chains for confining the Grecian prisoners; a haughty pre- 
sumption (to use the language of antiquity) in the superiority 
of a man over the power of fortune, ^which on this, as on other 
occasions, was punished by 'the just vengeance of heaven. 

The Persian fleet enjoyed a prosperous voyage j^ j^. 
to the isle of Samos, from whence they were ready duce the 
to proceed to the Athenian coast. The late disaster ^^ ^^' 
which befel the armament commanded by Mardonius, deterred 

* Besides Herodotus, Plutarch, and Diod«rus Siculus, this expedition is 
related by Lysias, Orat. Funeb. Isocrat. Panegyr. Plato. Menex. Pausan. 1. x. 
c. XX. Justin. 1. ii. c. ix. Com. Nepos, in Milt. 
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them from pursuing a direct course along the shores of Thrace 
and Macedonia : they determined to steer in an oblique line 
through the Cyclades^ a cluster of seventeen small islands^ 
lying opposite to the territories of Argos and Attica. The ap- 
proach of such an innumerable host, whose transports dar- 
kened the broad surface of the iBgaean, struck terror into the 
unwarlike inhabitants of those delightfol islands. The Naxians 
took refuge in their inaccessible mountains; the natives of 
Delos, the favourite residence of Latona and her divine chil* 
dren^ abandoned the awful majesty of their temple, which was 
overshadowed by the rough and lofty mount Cynthus. Pares,* 
famous for its marble ; Andros,f celebrated for its vines ; Ceos, 
the birth-place of the plaintive Simonides ; Syros, the native 
country of the ingenious and philoscqihic Pherecydes ; los, the 
tomb of Homer 4 the industrious Amorgos ||| as well as all the 
other$ islands which surrounded the once sacred shores of 
Delos, either spontaneously offered the usual acknowledgment 
of earth and water, as a testimony of their friendship, or sub- 
mitted, after a feeble resistance, to the Persian arms.^ 

* The maible of Paros was superior in whiteness, and the fineness of its 
grain, to the hard sparkling veins of Mount Pentelicus in Attica : which^ 
iroro the size and brilHancy of its component particles, somewhat resembling 
salt, is called by the Italians marmo aaHno. These two kinds of marble were 
always the most valoed by the Greeks ; but the mbrble of Paros was prefer- 
red by artists, as yielding more easily to the grsTing-tool, and on account 
of the homogeneousness of its parts, less apt to sparkle, and give false 
lights to the statue. The works of Parian marble, in the Famesian palace at 
Home, are mentioned by Winkelman, Geschichtender kunst des Alterthums, 
Li.c.2. 

t The wines of Andros, aud Naxos were tompared to nectar. See Athe* 
naeus, 1. i. 

i Strabo, 1. x. & Plin. 1. iv. Pausanias (in Phocic.) says, that Climenes, the 
mother of Homer, was a native of the isle of los ; and Aulus Gellius, 1. iii. as- 
serts, on the authority of Aristotle, that this island was the birth-place <^ 
Homer himself. 

B Amorgos was long fiunous for the robes made therms, and distinguished 
by its name. Suid. ad voc. They were dyed red, with a species of lichen 
which abounds in that island, and which was formerly used by the English 
and French in dying scarlet. 

§ Hexodot I. vi, c. 94. ^ Herodot. 1. ?i. c. 101. and seq. 
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The invaders next proceeded westward to the isle j^^y ,^. 
of £ub(ea, where, after almost a continued engage- cover B^- 
ment of six days, their strengtii and numbers, as- ^ * 
sistt^ by the perfidy of two traitors, finally prevailed over the 
valour and obstinacy of the Eretrians."* 

Hitiberto every thing was prosperous ; and had invade 
tiiie expedition ended wi^ the events already relat- Attica. 
ed^ it would have afforded to the great king just matter of 
triumph. But a more difficult task remained, in the execution 
of which the Persians (happily for Europe) ^perienced a fatal 
reverse of fortune. After the reduction of Euboea, the Athe- 
nian coasts, separated from that island only by the narrow 
strait of Euripus, seemed to invite the generals of Darius to 
an eaay conquest. They readily accepted the invitation, as the 
punishment of Athens was the main object which their master 
had in view when he fitted out his seemingly invincible arma- 
ment. The measures, which they adopted for accomplishing 
this design appear abundantly judicious i the greater part of 
the army was left to guard the islands which they had sub- 
dued ; the useless multitude of attendants were transpoi*ted to 
the coast of Asia$ with an hundred thousand chosen infantry, 
and a due proportion of horse, the Persian generals set sail 
from Eub(ea, and safely arrived on the Marathonian shore, a 
district of Attica about thirty miles from the capital, consist- 
.ing chi^y of level ground, and therefore admitting the opera- 
tions of cavalry, which formed the main strength of the Bar- 
barian army, and with which the Greeks were very poorly 
provided. Here the Persians pitched their camp, by the ad- 
vice of Hippias, the banished king of Athens,j whose perfect 
knowledge of the country, and intimate acquaintance with the 

* The present deplorable state of these once fortunate islands may be 
seen in Toumefort, the most learned of travellers. Despotism^ a double 
superstition (the Grecian and Bfahommedan,) pirates, banditti, and pestilence, 
have not yet depopulated the Cyclades, which respectively contain three, 
five, ten, and the largest twenty thousand inhabitants* 

t Thucyd. 1. vi* c. lix. Herodot. ubi supra. 

vol. I. 37 
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affairs of Greece^ rendered bis opiiii(m on all occasions re- 
spectable. 

The Athe- MeanwbUe fhe Athenians bad raised an army^ 
niuwtake and appointed ten generals, with eqnal power, 
forUdr de- chosen, as usual, from the ten tribes) into which 
fence. the citizens were divided. Their obstinate and al- 

most constant hostilities with the Phocians, tbe Tliebans, and 
their other northern neighbours, prevented them from enter- 
taining any hopes of asristance from that quarter; but, on the 
first appearance of the Persian fleet they sent a messenger to 
Sparta, to acquaint the senate of that republic witii the imme- 
diate danger that threatened them, and to explain how mach 
it concern^ the interest as well as the honour of the Spartans 
who had acquired just pre-eminence among the Grecian states, 
not to permit the destruction of the most ancient and the most 
splendid of the Grecian cities. The senate and assembly ap- 
proved the justice of this demand : they collected their troops, 
and seemed ready to afford their rivals, whose danger now 
converted them into allies, a speedy and effectual relief. But 
it was only the ninth day of the month; and an ancient, unac- 
countable, and therefore the more respected, superstition pre- 
vented the Spartans from taking the field, before the full of 
the moon.'N' When that period should arrive, they promised 
to march, with the utmost expedition, to the plsdns of Mara- 
thon. 

Reinforced Meanwhile the Athenians had been reinforced by 
by the pla- a thousand chosen warriors from Plataea, a small 
city of B(eotia, distant only nine miles from Thebes. 
The independent spirit of the Platseans rendered them as desi- 
rous of preserving flieir freedom, as they were unable to 
defend it against the Theban power. But that invaluable 
possession, which their own weakness would have made it 
necessary for them to surrender, the protection of Athens ena- 
bled them to maintain, and in return for this inestimable fa- 
vour, they discovered towards their benefactors, on the present 

• Strabo, 1. ix, p. 611 : and Herodot. ibid. 
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as well as on erery future occasioiiy the sincerest prodb of 
gratitude and respect. The Athenian araij, now ready to 
take the field, consisted of about ten thousand freemen, and of 
probably a still greater number of armed slayes. The gene- 
rals might certainly have collected a larger body of troops; 
but they seem to have been averse to commit the safety of tiie 
state to the fortune of a single engagement; neither would it 
<have been prudent to leave the waUs of Athens, and the other 
fortresses of Attica, altogether naked and defenceless. It hai 
been a matter of deliberation in the assembly, whetilier they 
ought not to stand a siege rather than venture a battle^ The 
Athenian fortifications, indeed, had not attained that strength 
which they afterwards acquired, yet they might have long re- 
sisted the artless assaults of the Persians; or had the latter 
got possession of ike walls, the long, narrow, iand winding 
streets'"' of Athens would have enabled a small number of men 
to make an obstinate, aftd pwhaps a successful defence, against 
a superior but less determined enemy. But all hopes trom 
this mode of resastance were damped by the consideration^ 
that an immense host of Persians might surround their city on 
every side, intercept their supplies, and, instead of conquering 
th^n by assault, reduce them by famine* At the same time 
Miltiades, one of the ten generals, whose paMolism j^^ ^^^^ 
and love of liberty we have already had occasion to nians en- 
applaud, animated his countrymen with the desire by^tia- 
of victory and glory. This experiesiced coinman- ^es te risk* 
der knew the Persians ; he knew his fellow citizens ; 
and his discerning sagacity had formed a proper estimate of 
both. 

The Athenians were few in noftber, but chosen jj-g j^^^y^^ 
men; their daily practice in tite gymnastic had explainedin 
given them agility of limbs, dexterity of hand, and J^\S^ 
an unusual degree of vigour both of mind and body, ter of the 
Their constant exercise in war had inured them to ^"'*"'» 



* Aristotle informs ub, that this was the andlettt mode of building in all the 
cities of Greece. Axistot. Polit, 
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hardsbip and fatigue, accustomed them to the usefiil restraints 
of discipline, and familiarized them to those skilful evolutions, 
which commonly decide the fortune of the field. Their defen- 
sive as well as offensive armour was remarkably complete; 
and an acknowledged pre-eminence over their neighbours, had 
inspired them with a military enthusiasm, which on this occa- 
sion was doubly animated, in defence of their freedom and of 
their country. In their pertinacious struggles with each oth^*, 
ibr whatever men hold most precious, the Greeks, and the 
Athenians in particular, had adopted a mode of military ar- 
rangement which cannot be too highly extolled. Drawn up 
in a close and firm phalanx, commonly sixteen deep, the im- 
petuous vigour of the most robust youth held the first ranks ; 
the last were closed by the steady courage of experienced 
veterans, whose resentment against cowardice seemed more 
terrible to their companions than the arms of an enemy. As 
the safety of the last ranks depended on the activity of the 
first, their united assaults were rendered alike furious and 
persevering, and hardly to be resisted by any superiority of 
numbers** 

* The attention given by the Greeks to the relative dispontion of the tanks, 
accoxding to the respective qualities of the men who composed them, intro- 
duced certain rules in ancient tactics, which would be unnecessaiy in the mo- 
dem. To convert the rear into the front, a modem army has only to face 
about, because it is not very material in what order the ranks are placed. But 
we learn from the tactics of Arrian, that the Greeks had contrived three other 
ways of attaining this purpose^ in all of which the same front was uniformly 
presented to the enemy. — The first was called the Mdcedotdan, In this evo- 
lution the file-leader faced to the right about, without stirring from his place ; 
the other men in the file passed behind him, and, after a certain number of 
paces, also faced about, and found themselves in their respective places. — ^The 
second was called the Cretan. In this the file-leader not only &ced about, but 
paced over the depth of the phalanx. The rest followed him, and the whole 
found themselves in the same place as before, the ranks only reversed. — ^Tbe 
third was called the Lacedamordan^ which was precisely the opposite of the 
first. In the Lacedemonian evolution the bring^r-up, or last man in each file, 
Whom the Greeks called ovpoyo;, faced about, (hen halted. The file-leader 
&ced about, and paced over twice the depth of the phalanx, the rest follow- 
ing him ; the whole thus found themselves with the same front towards the en- 
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The Persians (for under the name of Persians are and of the 
comprehended the various nations which followed Peraiana. 
the standard of Datis and Aytaphemes): were not deficient 
in martial appearance5 nor perhaps entirely destitute of va- 
lour^ being selected with care from the flower of the Asiatic 
provinces. But, compared with the regularity of the Greek 
battalions, they may be regarded as a promiscuous crowd, 
armed in each division with the peculiar weapons of their 
respective countries, incapable of being harmonized by gene- 
ral movements, or united into any uniform system of military 
arrangement. Darts and arrows were their usual instruments 
of attack ; and even the most completely armed trusted to some 
species of missile weapon. They carried in their left hands 
light targets of reed or osier,, and their bodies were sometimes 
covered with tiiin plates of scaly metal ; but tiiey had not any 
defensive armour worthy of being compared with the firm 
corslets, the brazen greaves, the massy bucklers of their 
Athenian opp^ents. The bravest of the barbarians fought 
on horseback; but in all ages the long Grecian spear *has 
proved the surest defence against the attack of cavalry, inso- 
much that even the Romans, in fighting against the Numidian 
horsemen, preferred the strength of the phalanx to the activity 
of the legion. The inferiority of their armour and of their 
discipline, was not the only defect of the Persians: th^y want- 
ed that ardour and emulation, which, in the close and desperate 
engagements of ancient times, were necessary to animate the 
courage of a soldier* Their spirits were broken under the 
yoke of a double servitude, imposed by the blind superstition 

emy, the ranks only reversed. The diiTerence between these three evolutions 
consisted in this, that the Macedonian, where the file-leader stood still, and 
the rest went behind him, had the appearance of a retreat; unce the whole 
line receded by the depth of the phalanx from the fenemy : in the Cretan, the 
men preserved the same ground which they had originally occupied; but the 
Lacedaemonian carried the whole line, by the depth of the phalanx, forward 
on the enemy. Among the first military changes introduced by Philip of 
Macedon, historians mention his adoption of the Lacedaemonian evolution, for 
changing the front, in preference to that formerly used by his own countrymen. 
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of tiie Magi, and the cafncioiis tyranny of Darius ; with them 
their native country was an empty name; and their nunds, 
dq^aded by the mean Tices of wealth and luxury, were in- 
seqsible to the native charms, as well as die immortal reward 
of manly virtue. 

Prudent Miltiades allowed not, howeverr his cont»ipt of 

conduct of the enemy, or his confidence in his own tro<^, to 
Miltiades. ^^^^q jj^jgn^ igfy^ ^ f^^gj security. Nothing on his 

part was neglected; and the only obstacle to success was for- 
tunately removed by the disinterested moderation of his col- 
leagues. The continttal dread of tyrants had taught the jealous 
republicans of Greece to blend, on every occasion, their civil 
with their military institutions. Governed by this principle, 
the Athenians, as we already had occasion to observe, elected 
ten generals, who were invested, each in Ms turn, with the 
supreme command. This regulation was extremely un&vour- 
able to that unity of design which ought to pervade all tiie 
connected operations of an army; an inconij^ni^ce which 
struck the disceaning mind of Aristides, who on this occasion 
displayed the first openings of his illustrious character. The 
Generous ^^ approaching when it belonged to him to assume 
patriotism the successive command, he generously yielded his 
tides. ^ authority* to the approved valour and ei^rience 

of Miltiades. The other generals followed this 
magnanimous example, sacrificing the dictates of private am- 
bition to the interest and glory of their country; and tiie 
commander in chief thus enjoyed an opportunity of ex^iing^ 
uncontrolled, the utmost vigour of his genius. 
Disposition ^^^ ^^ should be surrounded by a superior force, 
of both ar- he chose for bis camp the declivity of a hill distant 

about a mile from the encampment of the enemy. 
The intermediate spfice he caused to be strewed in the night 
with the branches and trunks of trees, in order to interrupt 
the motion, and break the order of the Persian cavalry, which 
in consequence of this precaution, seetai to have been rendered 

* Plutarch, in Aristid. torn. ii. p. 489. 
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incapable. of acting in the engagement. In flie morninghis 
troops were drawn up in battle aiTa75 in a long and fall line; 
flie bravest of the Athenians on the right, on the left the war- 
riors of Plataea, and in the middle tihe slaves,* who had been 
admitted on this occasion to the honour of bearing arms. By 
weakening his centre, the least valuable part, he extended his 
front equal to that of the enemy : his rear was defended by the 
hill above mentioned, which, verging round to meet the sea, 
likewise covered his right; his left was flanked by a lake or 
marsh. Datis, although he p^ceived the skilful disposition 
of the Greeks, was yet too confident in the vast superiorily of 
his numbers to decline the engagemeit, especially as he now 
enjoyed an opportunity of deciding the contest before the 
enemy's reinforcements could arrive firom Peloponnesus. When 
the Athenians saw their adversaries in motion, they ran down 
the hill with unusual ardour, to encounter them ; a circum* 
stance which proceeded, perhaps from their eagerness to en<* 
gage, but which must have been attended with the good conse- 
quence of shortening the time of their exposure to the slings 
and darts of the barbarians. 

The two armies closed ; the battie was rather Defeat of 
fierce than obstinate. The Persian sword and Scy- the Per. 
thian hatchet penetrated, or cut down, the centre battfe^of * 
of the Athenians 5 but the two wings, which com- ^torathon : 
posed the main strength of the Grebiah army, broke, iz^^* 
routed, and put to flight the corresponding divisions ^- ^- ^^• 
of the enemy. Instead of pursuing the vanquished, they closed 
their extremities, and attacked the barbarians who had pene- 
trated their centre. The Grecian spear overcame all opposi- 
tion ; the bravest of the Persians perished in the field ; the 
remainder were pursued with great slaughter; and such was 
their terror and surprise, that they sought for refuge, not in 

* Tliere is not any histomn* indeed* who makes moition (^ this anange. 
ment, although, by comparing the accounts of the havoc made in the centre, 
with the small number of Athenian citizens who were slain, it is evident that 
the skves must have been the greatest sufferers in the action, and therefore 
posted as is said in the text. 
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their camp^ bat in their ships. The banished tyrant of Athens 
fell in the engagement: two Athenian generals, and about two 
hundred citizens, were found among the slain : the Persians 
left six thousand of their best troops w the scene of action. 
Probably, a still greater number were killed in the pursuit 
The Greeks followed them to the shore; but the li^tness of 
the barbarian armour favoured their escape. Seven ships 
who uul to "^^^ taken $ the rest sailed with a favourable gale, 
^'^ doubled the cape of Sunium ; and, after a fruitless at- 

tempt to surprise the harbour of Athens, returned to the coast 
of Asia.* 

Unexpect. The loss and disgrace of the Persians on this 
ment of the memorable occasion, was compensated by only one 
Eretmiui. consolation. They had been defeated in the en- 
gagement, compeUed to abandon their camp, and driven igno- 
miniously to their ships ; but they carried with them to Asia 
the Eretrian prisoners, who in obedience to the orders of Da- 
rius, were safely conducted to Susa. These unhappy men 
had every reason to dread being made the victims of royal re- 
sentment; but when they were conducted in chains to the 
presence of the great king, their reception was very diJOTerent 
from what their fears naturally led them to expect. Whether 
reflection suggested to Darius the pleasure which he might 
derive in peace, and the assistance which he might receive in 
war, from the arts and arms of the Eretrians, or that a ray of 
magnanimity for once enlightened the soul of a despot, he or- 
dered the Greeks to be immediately released from captivity, 
and soon afterwards assigned them for their habitation the 
fertile district of Anderica, lying in the province of Cissia in 
Susiana, at the distance of only forty miles from the capital. 
There the colony remained in the time of Herodotus, preserv- 
ing their Grecian language and institutions; and after a revo- 
lution of six centuries, their descendants were visited by 
ApoUonius Tyaneus,! the celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, 

* Herodot. 1. yi. c. czi. & seq. f Philostrat in Yit ApoUon. 
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and were still distinguished from the surrounding nations by 
the indubitable marks of European extraction. 

When any disaster befel the Persian arms, the Obttadcsto 
great, and once independent, powers of the empire invasion of 
were ever ready to revolt. The necessity of watching Greece. 
the first symptoms of those formidable rebellions gradually 
drew the troops of Darius from the coast of Lesser Asia; 
whose inhabitants, delivered from the oppression of foreign 
mercenaries, resumed their wonted spirit and activity; and 
except in paying,* conjunctly with several neighbouring pro- 
vinces, an annual contribution of about an hundred thousand 
pounds, the Asiatic Greeks were scarcely subjected to any 
proof of dependence^ Disputes concerning the succession to 
the universal empire of the East, the revolt of Egypt, and 
the death of Darius, retarded for ten years the resolution 
formed by that prince, and adopted by his son and successor 
Xerxes, of restoring the lustre of the Persian arms, not only 
by taking vengeance on the pertinacious obstinacy of the 
Athenians, but by effecting the complete conquest of Europe^'N' 
We shall presently have occasion to describe the immense 
preparations which were made for this purpose; but it is nc^ 
cessary first to examine the transactions of the Greeks during 
the important interval between the battle of Marathon and 
the expedition of Xerxes; and to explain the principal circum- 
stances which enabled a country, neither wealthy nor popu- 
lous, to resist the most formidable invasion recorded in history. 

The joy excited among the Athenians by a victo- ^^ ^^^^^ 
ry, which not only delivered them from the dread ments and 
of their enemies, but raised them to distinguished ofthe Athe- 
pre-eminence among their rivals and allies, is evi- ni^ns »» 
dent from a remarkable incident which happened auence of 
immediately after the battle. As soon as fortune their vwt<>- 
had visibly declared in their favour, a soldier was 
despatched from the army to convey the welcome news to the 
capital* He ran with incredible velocity, and appeared, cover* 

* Herodot. L vii. c. L & ii. 
TOX. I. 38 
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ed with dust and blood, in fhe presence of tiie senators. Ex- 
cess of fatigue conspired with the trani^rts of enthusiasm to 
exhaust the vigour of his frame. He had only time to exclaim 
in two w(hh1s, R^dce with the vidars,^ and immediately 
expired. 

It is probable that tiie same spirit which animated this name- 
less patriot, was speedily diffused through the whole commu- 
nity; and die Athenian institutions were weU calculated i» 
keep alive the generous ardour which success had inspired. 
Part of the spoil was gratefully dedicated to the gods; the 
remainder was appropriated as the just reward of merit. 
The obsequies of the dead were celebrated with solemn pomp ; 
and,» according to an ancient and sacred custom, their fame 
was commemorated by annual returns of festive magnifi- 
cence*! The honours bestowed on those who had fallen in 
the field, reflected additional lustre on their companions who 
survived the victory. In extensive kingdoms, the praise of 
successful valour is weakened by diffhsion; and such too is 
the inequality between the dignity of the general and the 
meanness of the soldier, that the latter can seldom hope to 
attain, however well he may deserve, his just proportion of 
military fame.:^ But the Grecian republics were smaU; a 
perpetual rivalship subsisted among them; and when any 
particular state eclipsed the glory of its neighbours, the supe- 
riority was sensibly felt by every member of the common- 
wealth. 

Honoiin 'That pre-eminence, which by the battle of Mara- 

o* wSti^ thon, Athens acquired in Greece, MiMades, by his 
des. peculiar merit in this battle^ attained in Athens. 

His valour and conduct were celebrated by the artless praises 
of the vulgar, as well as by the more elaborate encomiums of 

t Diodor. Sic. L zi. Herodot. ubi supra. 

t Plutarch, in Cimon. p. 187. & iEschin. adyeta. Gteaiphont p. 301, furnish 
US with examples of the jealousy of the Greeks, lest the fame due to their 
troops in general should be engrossed by the commanders. 
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the leaned. Before the era of this celebrated engagement^ 
tragedy, the unriyalled distinction of Athenian literatures had 
been inyented and cultivated by flie successful labours of Thes- 
p», Phrymcusy and ^schylus. The last, who is justly re- 
garded as the great improver of the Grecian drama, displayed 
in the battle of Marathmi the same martial ardour which stiU 
breathes in his poetry. We may reasonably imagine, that he 
would employ the highest flights of Us fancy in extolling Ite 
glory of exploits in which he had himself borne so distinguishr 
ed a part ; and particularly that he would exert all the powerp 
of his lofty genius in celebrating the hrax) and patriot, whose 
entiiugtasm had animated the battle, and whose superior talent^ 
had insured tiie victory. Thenameof tiie conqueror at Mara*- 
then re-echoed through the spacious theatres of Athens, whicfa^ 
thoygh they did not yet display that solid and durable conr 
rtruction still discernil^e in tihe ruijQS of ancient gra^ideur^ 
were already built in a form sufficiently capacious to pontau 
the largest ^^portion of the citizens* The magnificent eneo** 
miums bestowed on MUtiades in tike presence of his as^i^jibled 
coQtttrymen, by whose consenting voice they were repea^te^ 
and ap|H!)9ved, fired with emida^on the young candidates Smt 
famie, while they enabled the general to obtain that maris: of 
public confidence and esteem which was tiie utmost ambiticKa 
of all the Grecian leaders. 

These leaders, while they rmiained within tiie j^^^aes 
territories of their respective states wer9 intrusted ApiKuated 
(as we already had occasion to obserye,) with o»Jy J^^^Se^"^ 
that moderate authority which suited the equal con- 
dition of freedom. Bnt when they were appointed to the cobqi* 
mand of the fleet in foreign psurts, 4jhey obtained alniost wllnu?ted 
power, and might acquire immense riches. To this <exalted 
station Miltiades was advanced by the general suffrage of hi^ 
country ; and having sailed with a fleet of seventy galleys, the 
whole naval strength of the republic, he determined to expd 
the Persian garrisons from tiie isles of the Mgv^w ^ to rednce 
the smaller communities to the obedience of Atiiens, and to 
subject the more wealthy and powerfiil to heavy contributiens. 
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Besieges "^^ *™* operations of the Athenian armament 
Paros-un- were crowned with success: several islands were 



^^ subdued, considerable sums of money were collect^ 

ed. But the fleet arriving before Paros, every things 
proved adverse to the Athenians. Miltiades, who had received 
a personal injury from Tisagoras, a man of great authority in 
that island, yielded to the dictates of private resentment, and 
confounding the innocent witii the guilty, demanded from the 
Parians the sum of an hundred talents (near twenty thousand 
pounds sterling.) If the money were not immediately paid, 
he threatened to lay waste their territory, to bum their city, 
and to teach them by cruel experience tiie stem rights of a 
conqueror. The ex<»*bitancy of the demand rendered compli- 
ance with it impossible; the Parians prepared for their de- 
fence, guided however by the motives of a generous despair^ 
rather tiian by any well-grounded hope of resisting the in- 
vaders. For twenty-sAK days they maintained possession of 
the coital of the island, which the Atiienians, after ravaging 
all tte adjacent country, besieged by sea and land. The time 
BOW approached when Paros must have surrendered to< a su« 
perior force ; but it was the good fortune of the islanders, that 
an extensive grove, which happened to be set on fire in one of 
the Sporades, was believed by the besiegers to indicate the ap- 
proach of a Persian fleet. The same opinion gauned ground 
among the Parians, who determined, by their utmost c^orts, 
to preserve the place, until they should be relieved by the as- 
sistance of tiieir protectors. Miltiades had received a dan- 
gerous wound during tiie siege ; and the weakness of his body 
impairing the faculties of his mind, and rendering him too sen- 
sible to the impressions of fear, he gave orders to draw off his 
victorious troops, and returned wifli the whole fleet to Athens. 
Accused by ^^ conduct in the present expedition ill corrcs- 
lus eae- ponded to his former fame ; and he soon experienced 
""**' the instabilily of popular favour. The Athenian 

dtizens, and particularly the more eminent and illustrious, 
had universally their rivals and enemies. The competitions 
for civil offices, or military command, occasioned eternal ani- 
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mosities among those jealous republicans. Xantippusy a person 
of ^*eat distinction, and fatlier of the celebrated Pericled, who^ 
in the succeeding age obtained the first rank in the Athenian 
goyemment, eagerly seis&ed an opportunity for depressing the 
character of a man which had so long overtopped that of every 
competitor.. Miltiades was accused of being corrupted by a 
Persian bribe to raise the si^e of Paros; the precipitancy 
with which he abandoned the place, so unlike to the general 
firmness of his manly behaviour, gave a probable colour to the 
accusation: and the continual terror which, ever since the 
usurpation of Pisistratus, Hie Athenians entertained of arbi- 
trary power, disposed them to condemn upon very slight 
evidence, a man whose abilities and renown seemed to endan* 
ger the safety of the commoiiwealth. The crime laid to his 
charge inferred death, a punishment which his accuser insist- 
ed ought to be immediately inflicted on hiin* But j^ ^^^^ 
his judges were contented witib fining him flie sum 
of fifty talents, (near ten tbousand pounds sterling,) which 
being unable to pay, he was thrown into prison, where he 
soon after died of his woundsu 

But the glory of Miltiades survived him; and Honours 
the Athenians, however unjust to his person, were bestowed 
not unmindful of his fame. At the distance of half ^^^^ "'^' 
a century, when the battle of Marathon waa paint- 
ed by order of the state, they directed the figure of Miltiades 
to be placed in the fore-ground, animating the troops to vic- 
tory : a reward which, during the virtuous simplicity of the 
ancient commonwealth, conferred more real honour, than all 
that magnificent profusion of crowns and statues,"^ which in 
the later times of the republic, were rather extorted from ge- 
neral fear, flian bestowed by public admiration. 

The jealousies, riesentments, dangers, and cala- g^ succes- 
mities, which often attend power and pre-eminence, sora in com- 
have never yet proved sufficient to deter an ambi- 
tious mind from the pursuit of greatness. The rivals of Mil- 

* iEschin. p. 301. and Polybius passim. 
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tbdes wcare anuaated by tke ^ry of his eleratioii, not de* 
pressed by tiiie example of his fidl. His accuser Xaatqipafi^ 
ttougb he had acted tiie j^indpal part in ranoniig this 
faTourite at tiie people, was not deemed w<n*thy to succeed 
hkn. Two candidates appeared for the public conlid^ce and 
esteem, who alternately outstripped eadi other in the race of 
ambition, and ^ose dharacters deserve attention even in ge- 
neral history, as they luid a powerful iidkience on the fortxine, 
not of Athens only, but of all Greece. 

Comparison Aristides and Themistodes were nearly of the 
of Anstides same age, and equally noble, being bom in the first 
^^eJ. ^^^^ ^ cilizeMB, though not of royal descent, like 
Solon and Pisistratoa, Isagoras and CUathenes, 
Xantippus and Miltiades, who had hitherto auecessively as« 
sumed the chief administration irfthe Athenian rqpblic. BoUk 
had been named among the generals who commanded in the 
battle of Marathon. The disinterested behaTionr of Aristtdes 
on this memorable occasion has alneady been mentioned* It 
afforded a promise c^ his fature fame. But his dawning gl^es 
were still eclipsed by the meridian lustre af Miltiades. After 
the death of this great man, Aristides ouj^t naturally to have 
succeeded to his influence, being jure-eminoatly diatii^^hed 
by valour and moderation, the.two great virtues of a Mfubli- 
can. Formed in such schools of moral and pcdlitical know- 
ledge as then flourished in Athens, he had learned to i»efcr 
glory to pleasure ; the intra^st of his country to his own per- 
sonal glory ; and Ihe dictates of justice and humaniBty^ erra 
to the interests of his cotmlry. ^ His ambitien was rather to 
deserve, than to acquire the admiration of his fellow-citizens ; 
and while he enjoyed the inward satisfaction, he was little 
anxious about the external rewards of virtue. The character 
of Themistocles was of a more doubtfol kind. The trophy, 
which Miltiades had raised at Marathon, disturbed his rest 
He was inflamed with a desire to ^nulate the glory of tius 
exploit ; and while he enabled Ativms to maintain a siqwriori- 
ty in Greece, he was ambitious to acquire for himself a supe- 
riority in Athens. Hss talents were well adapted to accomplicdi 
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boHi these purposes: eloquait, actiTe, enterprising, he had 
strengthened his natural endowments hj all the force of edu- 
cation and habit. Laws, goveminent, revenue, and arms, 
every branch of political and military knowledge, were tfb 
great objects of his istudy. In the courts of justice he success- 
fully displayed his abilities in drfence of his private friends or 
in accusing the enemies of the state. He was forward to give 
his ojrinion upon every matter of public ^liberation ^ and his 
advice, founded in wisdom, and supported by eloquence, com- 
monly prevailed in the assembly. Yet with all these great 
qualities, his mjLnd was less smit witJi the native charms of 
virtue, than captivated with her splendid omame;nts. Glory 
was the idol which he adored. He could injure, without re- 
morse, the general cause of the confederacy, in order to pro- 
mote the grandeur of Alliens ;* and history still leaves it as 
doubtful, as did his own conduct, whether, had an opportunity 
offered, he would not have sacrificed the happiness of his coun- 
try to his private interest and ambition. 

The discernment of Aristides perceived the dan- ^^j^, ^^^i 
ger of allowing a^man of such equivocal merit to be ship. 
intrusted with the sole government of the republic $ and on 
this account, rather than from any motives of personal animo- 
sity, he opposed every measure ttiat might contribute to his 
elevation. In this patriotic view, he frequently solicited the 
same honours which were ambitiously courted by Themisto- 
cles, especially when no other candidate appeared capable of 
bidancing the credit of the latter. A rivalship thus began, and 
long continued between them ^f and the whole people of Athens 
could alone decide the much contested pre-eminence. The in- 
terest of Themistocles so far prevailed over the authority of 
his opponent, that he procured his own nomination to the 
command of the fleets with which he effected the conquest of 
the small islands in the JEgsean, and thus completed the de- 
sign undertaken by Miltiades* While he acquired fame and 

* Plutarch, in Themistocle & Aristide. 
t Plutarch, ibid. Herodot, 1. vui. c. Ixxix. 
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fortune abroad, Aristides increased his popalarity at home. 
The opposition to his power, arising from the splendid elo- 
quence and poptthr manners oi his rival, was now fortunately 
4|poTed, and he became the chief leader of the people. His 
opinion gave law to the courts of justice, or rather such was 
the effect of his equity and discwnment, he alcme became so- 
yereign umpire in Athens. In all important differences be 
was chosen arbitrator, and the ordinary judges were dejaived 
of tiie dignity and advantages formerly resulting from tbeir 
office* This consequence of his authority, offending the pride 
of the Athenian magistrates, was sufficient to excite their re* 
sentment, which, of itself, might have ^ected the ruin of any 
individuaL 

Aristides ^^^ ^^^ views On this occasion Were powerfully 

banished, promoted by the triumphant return of Themistocles 
lx^^3. from his naval expedition. The admiral had ac* 
A. c. 486. quired considerable riches ; but wealth he despised, 
except as an instrument of ambition. The spoils of the con- 
quered islanders were profusely lavished in shows, festivals, 
dances, and theatrical entertainments, exhibited for the public 
amusement. His generous manners and flowing affability were 
contrasted with the stem dignity of his rival ; and the result 
of the comparison added great force to his insinuation, that, 
since his own necessary absence in the service of the republic, 
Aristides had acquired a degree of influence inconsistent with 
the constitution, and, by arrogating to himself an universal 
and unexampled jurisdiction in the state, had established a 
silent tyranny, without pomp or guards, over the minds of bis 
fellow-citizens. Aristides, trusting to the innocence and in- 
tegrity of his own heart, disdained to employ^ any unwor&y 
means, either for gaining the favour, or for averting the re- 
sentment, of the multitude. The contest, therefore, ended in 
his banishment for ten years, by a law entitled the Ostracism, 
(from the name of the materials^ on which the votes were 
marked,) by which the majority of the Athenian assembly 

* OfpfUBW, a fihell. 
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mi^ht expel any citizen^ however inoffensive or meritorious 
had been his past conduct^who by his present po^er and 
greatness^ seemed capable of disturbing the equality of re- 
publican government. This singular institution, which had 
been established soon after the Athenians had delivered them- 
selves from the tyranny of Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, 
was evidently intended to prevent any person in future from 
attaining the same unlawM authority. At Athens, even vir- 
tue was proscribed, when it seemed to endanger the public 
freedom^ and only four years after the battle of Marathon, in 
which he had displayed equal valour and wisdom, Aristides, 
the justest and most respectable of the Greeks^ became the 
victim of popular jealousy ^^ an example of cruel rigour, which 
will for ever brand the i^irit of democratical policy. 

The banishment of Aristides exposed the Atheni- ^j^^ ^^^^ 
and, still more than formerly, to the danger which ascendant 
they hoped to avoid by this severe measure. The TbeEdsto.^ 
removal of such a formidable ojqtonent enabled ^les. 
Themistocles to govern without control. Army, navy, and 
revenue, all were submitted to his direction. It happened, 
indeed, most fortunately for the fame of this great man, as 
virell as for the liberty of Athens, that his active ambition was 
called to the glorious task of subduing the enemies of his coun- 
try. The smaller islands in the ^Egsean were already reduced 
to obedience, but the possession of them was uncertain while 
the fleet of JKgina covered the sea and bid defiance to that of 
the Athenians. This small island, or rather this rock, inhab- 
ited time immemorial by merchants and pirates, and situate 
in the Saronic Gulf, which divides the territories of Attica 
from the northern shores of Peloponnesus, was a formidable 
enemy to the republic; the jealousy of commerce and naval 
power embittered mutual animosity; and as the inhabitants of 
jEgina, who were governed by a few leading men, had enter- 
ed into an alliance with the Persians, there was every circum- 

* Plutarclu & Herodot;ibid. 
VOL. I. ."^9 
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stance uniied whidi codd provoke to tbe utmost tine hatred 
attd resentment of the Athenians. 

Themisto- -^ motive less powerful liian the excess of r^ub- 
cles p^' Ucan antipathy could not probably have prevailed 
A^nlans^ on them to embrace the measure which they now 
to augment adopted by the advice of Themistoeles. There was 
eir navy. ^ considerable revenue arising from the silver mines 
of mount Laurfum, which had been hitherto employed in re- 
lieving the private wants of the citizens, or dissipated in their 
public amusements, lliis annual income Themistoeles per- 
suaded them to destine to the useful purpose of building ships 
of war, by which they might seize or destroy the fleet of JEgi- 
na. The proposal was approved; an hundred galleys were 
equipped; the naval strength of JEgina was bndLcai, and 
Hieydefeat success animated the Athenians to aspire at obtain- 
the fleets of ing the unrivalled empire of the sea. Corcyra 
O^yr^^ formed the only remaining obstacle to their ambi- 
tion. This island which, under the name of Phceacia^ 
is celebrated by Homer for its amazing riches and fertility, 
had been still farther improved by a colony of Corinthians. 
It extends about fifty miles along the western shores 6f Epirus 
and the natural abundance of its productions, the convenience 
of its harbours, and the adventurous spirit of its new inha- 
bitants, gave them an undisputed advantage over their neigh- 
bours, in navigation and commerce. They became successivdy 
the rivals, the enemies, and the superiors of Corinth, their 
mother country; and their successful cruisers infested the 
coasts, and disturbed the communication of the islands and 
continent of Greece. It belonged to Athens, who had so lately 
{Hinished the perfidy of JEgina, to chastise the insolence of 
the Corcyreans. The naval depredations of these islanda*s 
made them be regarded as common enemies ; and Themis- 
toeles,^ when by seizing part of thdr fleet, he broke the 
sinews of their power, not only gratified the ambition of his 
republic, but performed a signal service to the whole Grecian 
confederacy. 

* Plutareh. in Themist. Thucydid. lib. i. Corn. Nepos^ in Themist. 
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Victorious by sea and land, against Greeks and gtreneth 
Barbarians, Athens might now seem entitled to en- andspiritof 
joy lie fmita of a gloriousr security. It was gene- ^^** 
rally believed in Greece, that the late disaster of the Persians - 
would deter them from invading, a second time, the coasts of 
Europe. But Themistocles, who, in the words of a most ac* 
complished historian,^ was no less sagacious in foreseeing the 
future, than skilful in managing the present, regai*ded the 
battle of Marathon, not as the end of the war, but as the pre- 
lude to new and more glorious combats. He continually ex* 
horted his fellow-citizens to keep themselves in readiness for 
action ; above all, to increase witii unremitting assiduity, the 
strength of their fleet: and, in consequence of this judicious 
advice, the Athenians were enabled to oppose the immense 
armaments of Xerxes, of which the most formidable tidings 
soon arrived from every quarter, with two hundred galleys of 
a superior size and construction to any hitherto known in 
Greece.f 

This fleet proved the safety of Greece, and- pre- g^^^ ^^^^ 
vented a country from which the knowledge of laws, the other 
learning, and civility was destined to flow over im^ediatcv 
Europe, from becoming a province of the Persian }y preced- 
empire, and being confounded with the mass of vasion of°' 
barbarous nations. While the Athenians were led' x«"t«»- 
by the circumstances which we have endeavoured to explain, 
to prepare this useful en^ne of defence, the other Grecian 
states afford, in their unimportant transactions, few materials 
for history.:}^ The Spartans had long preserved an unrivalled 
ascendant in Peloponnesus; and their pre-eminence was still 
farther confirmed by the unequal and unfortimate opposition 
of the Argives. Many bloody and desperate engagements had 
been fought between these warlike and high-spirited rivals: 
but,"^ before the Persian invasion, the strength of Argos was 
muck exhausted by repeated defeats, particularly by the dc- 

• Thucydides, ibid. f Plato, 1. iU, de Ley. 

i Herodot. 1. vii. Diodor. 1. zL 
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structive battle of Thynea, in which she lost six thousand of 
her bravest citizens. The Spartans also carried on occasional 
hostilities against the Corinthians and Achseans, the inhabi- 
tants of Elis and Arcadia; and these several republics fre- 
quently decided their pretensions in the field; but neither their 
contests with each other, nor their wars with Sparta, were 
attended with any considerable or permanent effects; Their 
perpetual hostilities with foreign states ought to have given 
internal quiet to the Spartans; yet the jealousy of power, or 
the opposition of character, occasioned incurable dissension be- 
tween the two first magistrates of the republic, Cleomenes and 
Demaratus. By the intrigues of the former, his rival was un- 
justly deposed from the royal dignity. Leotychides, his kins- 
man and successor in the throne, insulted his misfortunes; and 
Demaratus, unable to endure contempt in a country where he 
had enjoyed a crown, sought for that protection which was 
denied him in Greece, from the power and resentment of Per- 
sia. Cleomenes soon afterwards died by his own hand, after 
vainly struggling against the stings of remorse, which per- 
secuted his ungenerous treatment of a worthy colleague.'it' 
He was succeeded by the heroic Lieonidas, whose death (as 
shall be related) at Thermopylae, was still more illustrious 
and haj^py than that of Cleomenes was wretched and infamous. 
During the domestic disturbances of Sparta, the other states 
of Peloponnesus enjoyed a relaxation from the toils of war. 
The Arcadians and Argives, t^ded their flocks, and cultiva- 
ted their soil. Elis was contented with the superintendence 
of the Olympic games ; the Corinthians increased and abused 
the wealth which they had already acquired by their fortunate 
situation between two seas, and by long continuing the cenlre 
of the internal commerce of Greece. Of the republics beyond 
the isthmus, the Phocians wished to enjoy, in tranquillity, the 
splendour and riches which their whole territory derived from 
the celebrated temple of Delphi. They were frequently dis- 
turbed however, by invasions from Thessaly; the inhabitants 

• Herodot. v. 75. 
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of which, though numerous and warlike, yet being situate at 
the extremity of Greece, still Continued, like the Etolians^ 
barbarous and uncultivated.'^' The Thebans maintained and 
extended their usurpations over the smaller cities of Boeotia, 
and rejoiced at the ambition of flie Athenians, directed to the 
command of the sea, and the conquest of distant islands, pre- 
vented that aspiring people from giving the same minute at- 
tention as usual to the aifairs of the continent. The other 
republics were inconsiderable, and commonly fol- ^^ ^^ 
lowed the fortunes of their more powerful neigh- colonies. 
bours. The Asiatic cololiies were reduced under the Persian 
yoke 5 the Greek establishments in Thrace and Macedon paid 
tribute to Xerxes; but the African Greeks bravely maintained 
their independence ^ and the -flourishing settlements in Italy 
and Sicily were now acting a part which will be explained 
hereafter, and which rivalled, perhaps surpassed, the glory of 
Athens and Sparta in the Persian war.f 

Meanwhile the reduction of revolted provinces xheprepa- 
had given employment and lustre to the Persian rations of 
arms. Nine years after the battle of Marathon, •^vSing'''^ 
and in the fourth year of his reign, Xerxes found Greece. 
himself uncontrolled master of the east, and in pos- ix^^i. 
session of such a fleet land army as flattered him ^' ^- ^^^ 
with the hopes of universal empire. The three last years of 
Darius were spent in preparing for the Grecian expedition. 
Xerxes, who succeeded to his sceptre and to hi3 revenge, dedi- 
cated four years more to the same hostile purpose. Amidst 
his various wars and pleasures, he took care that the artisans 
of Egypt and Phcenicia, as well as of all the maritime pro- 
vinces of Lower Ada, should labour, with unremitting dili- 
gence, in fitting out an armament adequate to the extent of his 
ambition. Twelve hundred ships of war, and three thousand 
ships of burden, were at length ready to recdve his commands. 
The former were of a larjger size and firmer construction than 
any hitherto seen in the ancient world : they carried on board, 

♦ Tbucydid 1. i. f Diodor. 1. xi. c. xvi. & xvii. 
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at a medium^ two hundred seamen, and thirty Persians who 
served as marines. The i^ips of harden contained, in ge- 
neral, eighty men, fewer being found incapable of rowing them* 
The whole amounted to four thousand two hundred ships, and 
above five hundred thousand men, who were ordered to ren- 
dezvous in the most secure roads and harbours of Ionia» We 
are not exactly informed of the number of the land forces, 
which were assembled at Susa* It is certain, however, that 
tiiey were extremely numerous, and it is probable that they 
would continually increase on the march from Susa to Sardes, 
by the confidence of many tributary nations, to the imperial 
standard of Xerxes. 

Their roag^ When the army had attained its perfect com- 
nitude. plement, we are told that it consisted of seventeen 
hundred thoulsand infantry, and four hundred thousand ca- 
valry ; wliichy joined to the /fleet above mentioned, made tiie 
whole forces amount to nearly two millions of fighting men. 
An immense crowd of women and eunuchs followed the camp 
of an eflbminate people. These instruments of pleasure and 
luxury, together with the slaves necessary in transporting the 
baggage and provisions, equaled, perhaps exceeded,* the num- 
ber of the soldiers 5 so that, according to flie universal testi- 
mony of ancient historians, thie army of Xerxes should appear 
the greatest that was ever coUected.f 

But many circumstances serve to prove that its strength by 
no means corresponded with its magnitude. The various na- 

* A military iriend has favoured me with the actual return of an army 
serving under British officers in the East : 

Officers and troops, - - - - - - 6,727 

Servants and followers, - - . - - 19,779 

f Ilerodot. 1. vii. c. cxxxix. & seq. enters into a circumstantial detail of the 
Persian forces. His account is confirmed, with less difference than usual in 
such cases, by Lysias Orat Funeb. Isocrat. Panegyp. Diodor. 1. xi. p. 244. 
Herodotus repeatedly expresses his astonishment at the immensity of the 
barbarian hosts. He appears fully sensible of the difficulties with which they 
had to struggle, in order to procure provisions. His account of the Grecian 
fieet and army is acknowledged to be faithful and exact in the highest de- 
gree i circumstances which strongly confirm the credibility of his evidence. 
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tioDs whidi composed it, were not divided into regular bodies, 
properly disciplined and officered. Their muster-roll was 
tal&en in a manaer that is remarkable for its simplicity. Ten 
thousand men were separated from the rest, formed into a 
compact body, and surrounded by a pallisade. The whole 
army passed successively into this inclosure, and were thus 
numbered like cattle, without the formality of placing them in 
ranks, or of calling flieir names. 

Xerses, having wintered at Sardes, sent ambas- xerxes 
sadors early in the Spring to demand earth and passes the 
water, as a mark of submission from the several oiymp^^*^ 
Grecian republics. With regard to Athens and *"^'^j.q 
Sparta, he thought it unnecessary to observe this 
ceremony, as they had treated, with the most inhuman cruelty, 
and in direct contradiction to their own laws of war, the meis- 
sengers intrusted with a similar commission from his father 
Darius* The. slow march of his immense army, and, still 
more, its tedious transportation across the seas which separate 
Europe from Asia, ill suited the rapid violence of his revenge. 
Xerxes therefore ordered a bridge of boats to be raised on the 
Hellespont, which, in the narrowest part, is only seven stadia, 
or seven-eighths of a mile in breadth. Here the bridge was 
formed with great labour ; but whether owing to the awkward- 
ness of its construction, or to the violence of a succeeding 
tempest, it was no sooner built than destroyed. The great 
king ordered the directors of the work to be beheaded ; and, 
proud of his tyrannic power over feeble man, displayed an 
impotent rage against the elements. In all the madness of 
despotism he commanded the Hellespont to be punished with 
three hundred stripes, and a pair of fetters to be dropped into 
the sea, adding these frantic and ridiculous expressions; *^ It 
is thus, thou salt and bitter water, that thy master punishes 
thy unprovoked injury, and he is determined to pass thy 
treacherous streams notwiflistanding all the insolence of thy 
malice."* After this absurd ceremony, a new bridge was 

• Herodot. vii. 35, 
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made of a double range of vessels, fixed hj slrong anchors on 
both sides, and joined together by cables of hemp and reed, 
fastened to immense beams driven into the opposite shores. 
The decks of the vessels, which exceeded six hundred in num- 
ber were strewed with trunks of trees and earth, and their 
surface was still further smoothed by a covering of planks. 
The sides were then railed with wicker work, to prevent the 
fear and impatience of the horses and upon this singular edifice 
the main strength of the army passed in seven days and nights, 
from the Asiatic city of Abydos to that of Sestos in Europe.^ 
Cuts a canal ®^* before this general transportation, a consi- 
through the derable division of the forces had been already sent 
Sana."* ° *® ^^e coast of Macedonia in order to dig across the 
isthmus which joins to that coast the high promon- 
tory of Athos. The disaster which befel the fleet commanded 
by Mardonius in doubling the cape of this celebrated penin- 
sula, was still present to the mind of Xerxes. The neck of 
land, only a mile and a half in breadth, was adorned by the 
Grecian city of Sana; and the promontory being rich and 
fertile, was well inhabited by both Greeks and barbarians. 
The cutting of this narrow isthmus, by a canal of sufficient 
width to allow two galleys to sail abreast, was a matter not 
beyond the power of a potentate who commanded the labour 
of so many myriads ;f but it is observed by Herodotus, to have 

• Herodot. 1. vii. c. Ivi. 

f Herodot. 1. vii. c. xxi. & seq. & Diodor. 1. zi. c. ii. It is difficult to say, 
•whether we ought most to condemn the swelling exaggeration with which 
Lyaas, Isocrates, and other writers, speak of these operations of Xerxes, 
which they call ** navigating the land, and walking the sea^" or the impudent 
increduUty of Juvenal: 

-creditur olim 

Yelificatus Athos, & quidquid Graecia mendax 

Audet in historia, constratum classibus iisdem 

Suppositumque rotis solidum mare. 

Nothing is better fitted to perpetuate error than the smart sentence of a sa- 
tirist. A line of the same Juvenal has branded Cicero as a bad poet, though 
that universal Uteraiy genius left admirable verses behind him, which have 
been transmitted to modem times. The digging of the canal of Athoe is 
supported by the uniform testimony of all antiquity, and might be credited 
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been a work of more ostentation than utilityy as the yessete 
mighty according to the cnstom of tiie age, have been conveyed 
over land viith greater expedition, and with less trouble and 
expense. The eastern woi^men were in general so extremelj 
unacquainted with operations of this kind, that tiiey made the 
opening at the surface no larger than that necessary at tiie 
bottom of the channel. In order to excite their diligence by 
national emulation, a particular portion of tiie ground was 
assigned to each distinction of people engaged in this under- 
taking. The Phoenicians alone, by giving a proper width at 
the top, avoided the inconvenience of submitting to a double 
labour. In performing this, and every other task, the soldiers 
of Xerxes were kept to their work by stripes and blows | a 
circumstance which gives us as mean an opinion of their spirit 
and activity, as all that has been already related, gives us of 
their skill and discipline. 

The Persian forces were now safely conducted xerxesre- 
into Europe; and the chief obstacle to the easy views his 
navigation of their fleet along the coasts of Thrace, Doriscus. 
Macedon, and Thessaly, to the centre of the Gre- 
cian states, was removed by the dividing of mount Athos. 
Through the fertile plains of Lesser Asia, the whole army had 
kept in a body ; but the difficulty of supplies obliged them to 
separate into three divisions in their march through the less 
cultivated countries of Europe. Before this separation took 
place, tiie whole fleet and army were reviewed by Xerxes, near 
Doriscus, a city of Thrace, at the mouth of the river Hebrus. 
Such an immense collection of men assembled in arms, and 
attended witii every circumstance of martial magnificence, 
gave an opportunity for seeing, or at least for supposing, 
many affecting scenes. The ambition of the great king had 
torn him from his palace of Susa, but it could not tear him 

on the single eyidence of Thucydides, (1. iv. c, dx.) the most faithful, ac- 
curate, and impartial of all historians, ancient or modem ; and who himself 
lived long in the neighbourhood of Atfaos, where he had an estate, and was 
director of the Athenian mines in Thrace; as will appear hereafter. 
vox. J. 40 
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from the objects of his affectiony and the ministers of his plea- 
sure. He was followed hj his women, and by his flatterers ;* 
and all the eff^ninate pride of a court was blended with the 
pomp of war. While the great body of the army lay every 
night in the open air, Xerxes and his attendants were provided 
with magnificent tents* The splendour of his chariots, the 
mettle of his horses, which far excelled the swiftest racers in 
Thessaly, the unexampled number of his troops, and above aU, 
the bravery of the immortal band, a body of ten thousand 
Persian cavalry, so named because flieir number was con- 
stantly maintained from the flower of the whole army, seemed 
sufficient to the admiring crowd, to raise the glory of their 
sovereign above the condition of humanity; especially since, 
among so many thousands of men as passed in review, none 
could be compared to Xerxes in strength, in beauty, or in 
stature*! 

Miflery of But amidst the splendour of external greatness, 
Xeixes. Xerxes felt himself unhappy. Having ascended an 
eminence to view bis camp and fleet, his pride was humbled 
with the reflection, that no one of all the innumerable host 
could be expected to survive an hundred years. The haughty 
monarch of Asia was melted into tears. The conversation of 
his kinsman and counsellor Artabanus, was iU calculated to 
console his melancholy. That respectable old man, whose wis- 
dom had often moderated the youthful impetuosity of Xerxes, 
and who had been as. assiduous to prevent, as Mardonius had 
been to promote, the Grecian war, took notice that the misery 
of human life was an object far more lamentable than its short- 
ness. << In the narrow space allotted them, has not every one 
of these in our presence, and indeed the whole human race, 
often wished rather to die than to live ? The tumult of pas- 
sions disturbs the best of our days ; diseases and weakness ac- 
company old age; and death, so vainly dreaded, is the sure 
and hospitable refuge of wretched mortals.'' 

* Plato de Legibua, 1. liL p. 536. f Herodot 1. Va. c. clxxxir. 
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Xerxes was not of a disposition steadily to con- ^^ ^^^_ 
template the dictates of experience and the maximd verses with 
of philosophy. He endeavoured to divert those thebaSsh? 
gloomy reflections which he could not remove^ by «d king of 
amusing his fancy with horse-races, mock-battles, ^ 
and other favourite entertainments. In tiie intervals of these 
diversions, 'he sometimes conversed with Demaratus, the 
banished king of Sparta, who, as we have already mentioned, 
had sought refuge in the Persian court, from the persecution 
of his countrymen. A memorable interview between them is 
related by Herodotus. The Persian, displaying ostentatiously 
the magnitude of his power, asked the royal fugitive. Whether 
he suspected the Greeks would yet venture to take the field, in 
order to oppose the progress of his arms? Demaratus replied, 
that if he might speak without ^ving offence, he was of opinion 
that the Persians would meet with a very vigorous resistance. 
^^ Greece had been trained in the severe, but useful school of 
necessity; poverty was her nurse and her mother; she had 
acquired patience and valour, by the early application of dis- 
cipline; and she was habituated to the practice of virtue by 
the watchful attention of the law. All the Greeks were war- 
like, but the Spartans were peculiarly brave. It was uimeces- 
sary to ask their number, (w if they exceeded not a thousand 
men, they would defend their country and their freedom against 
the assembled myriads of Asia."'*!' 

Xerxes was rather amused than instructed by Keceives 
this discourse. His hopes of success seemed built on the submisr 
too solid principles to be shaken by the opinion of ^y Q^e. 
a prejudiced Greek. Every day messengers arrived cian com- 
vrith the submission of new nations. The inhabi- 
tants of the rocky country of Doris, many tribes of Thessaly, 
the mountaineers of Pindus, Ossa, PeHon and Olympus, which, 
like a lofty rampart, surround that country, offered the usual 
present of earth and water, as the symbol of surrendering 
their territories to a power which it seemed vain to resist 

* Herodot L vii. c« cii. & seq. 
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These districts formed only the northern frontier of Gk'eece. 
Bat what {(ave peculiar pleiunire to Xerxes, the Thebans who 
inhabited the central parts, and all the cities of Bo&otia, ex- 
cept ThespiaB and Plat^a, privately sent ambassadors to tes- 
tify their good-will to his cause, and to request the honour of 
his friendship. 

Measures Meanwhile those Grecians, who, unmoved by the 
of the terrors of invasion, obeyed the voice of liberty and 
^th^i^ ^^ country, had sent deputies to the isthmus of 
confede- Corinth, to deliberate ab<Hit the common interest. 

They consisted of representatives from the several 
states of Feloponnesnis, and from the most considerable re- 
publics beyond that peninsula. By common consent, tiiey sus- 
pended their domestic animosities, recalled thdbr fugitives, 
consulted their oracles, and despatched ambassadors, in the 
name of united Greece, to demand assistance from tike islands 
of Crete, Cyprus, and Corsyra, as well as fi^om the Grecian 
colonies on the coasts of Italy and Sicily. All Iheir measures 
were carried on with great appearance of unanimity and con- 
cord. Even the Thebans, careful to conceal their treachery, 
had sent representatives to the common council. The gen^ai 
danger seemed to unite and harmonize the most discordant 
members : and although unceasing dissensions between rival 
states, frequentiy weakened the autitority of the Amphictyonic 
confederacy, it appeared on the present, as on many future 
occasions, that the Greeks acknowledged the obligation of a 
tacit alliance to defend each other against domestic tyrants 
and foreign barbarians. 

The Thes. Before they had an opportunity of learning the 
saiians will of the gods, or of discovering the intentions of 
^btence'' ^^^ distant allies, ambassadors arrived from tiiose 

communities of Thessaly which still adhered to tiie 
9f Temp^e^ interest of Greece, praying a speedy and effectual 

assistance towards guarding the narrow passes 
which lead into their country. Thes*e is a valley near the 
coast of the iBgaean, between the lofty mountains of Ossa and 
Olympus, which afforded the most convenient passage from 
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Macedon into Thessaly. This singidar spot^ commonly called 
the valley of Teinp^, is about five miles in len^^ and^ where 
narrowest, scarcely an hundred paces in breadth ^ but is 
adorned by the hand of nature with every object that can gra- 
tify the senses or delight the fancy. The gently flowing Pe- 
neus'N' intersects the middle of the plain. Its waters are in* 
creased by perennial cascades ttom the green mountains, and 
thus rendered of suffidrat depths for vessels of considerable 
burden. The rocks are every where planted with vines and 
olives, and the banks of the river and even the river itself, are 
overshadowed with lofty forest trees, which defend those who 
sail upon it from the sun's meridian ardour. The innumera- 
ble grottos and arbours carelessly scattered over this delight^ 
ful scene^ and wat^^ by fountains of peculiar freshness and 
salubrity, invite the weary traveller to repose ; while the mu- 
sical warbling of birds conspires with the sweet fragrance of 
flowers to sooth his senses, and to heighten the pleasure which 
the eye and fancy derive from viewing the charming variety 
of this enchanting landscape; from examining the h^ppy in- 
termixture of hill and dale, wood and water; and from con- 
templating the diversified beauty, and majestic grandeur of 
Nature under her most blooming and beneficient aspects. 

This delicious valley, which an ancient writer, ig occupied 
by a bold figure of speech, calls ^^ a festival for the by the 
eyes," and which the bounty of the gods had form- ^^^^'' 
ed for happy scenes of love, innocence^ and tranquillity, the 
destructive ambition of man was ready to convert into a field 
of bloodshed and horror. It was natural for tiie Thessalians 
to expect that the troops of Xerxes would pass by this inlet 
into their territories ; and hither tiieir ambassadors entreated 

* I know not why Chrid says, 

Peneus ab imo 
EiTusus Pindo tpumoM volvitur undis, 

Metam. 1. i. ver. 573. 
JGfian (from whom the description in the text is taken) says, that the Pe- 
neus flows, 

Aixrv sXoiov, smooth as oil. 
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the allied Greeks to send an army. The proposal seemed just 
and useful; ships were prepared at the isthmus; and a body 
of ten thousand men were embarked under the command of 
Themistocles; with orders to sail through the narrow ^uripus, 
to land in the harbours of Temp^, and remain there in order 
to guard that important pass. 

but soon They had net continued in those parts many 
abandoned, days, when a messenger arrived from Alexander, 
son of Amyntas, tributary prince of Macedonia, advising them 
to depart from that post, unless they meant to be trodden un- 
der foot by the Persian cavalry. It is not probable, however, 
tiiat this menace could have changed their resolution. But 
they had, already learned that there was another passage into 
Thessaly, through the territory of the Perrsebians, near the 
city Gonnus in Upper Macedonia. Their army was insuf- 
ficient to guard both ; and the defending of one only, could not 
be of essential advantage to themselves, to the Thessaliabs, 
or to the common cause. 

The dan- Meantime, the dangers which thickened over 
irs which their respective republics, rendered it necessary to 



Greece^ retum soutiiward. Their ^stant colonies, particu- 
become larly those of Sicily, which were the most numerous 
nent and ' suad powerful, could not afford them any assistance, 
«^*a™miff- being themselves threatened with a formidable inva- 
don from the Carthaginians, the cause and consequences of 
which we shall have occasion fully to explain. The oracles 
were doubtful, or terrifying. To the Spartans they announ- 
ced, as the only means of safety, the voluntary death of a king 
of the race of Hercules. The Athenians were commanded to 
seek refuge within their wooden walls. The responses given 
to the other states are not particularly recorded; but it ap- 
pears in general, that all were dark, ambiguous, or frightful. 
The Grecian army returned therefore to their ships, repassed 
the £uripus, and arrived in safety at Corinth: while the 
Thessalians, thus abandoned by their allies, reluctantly sub- 
mitted to the common enemy. 
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The terror inspired by the critical sitaation of 

affairs, rendered the presence of the leaders necessa- ^lan fleet 

ry in their respective communities. Themistocles **^. .^ -^'^- 

•^ , • texnisium. 

found the Athenians divided about the meaning of 

the oracle, the greater part asserting, that by wooden walls 
was understood the inclosure of the citadel, which had been 
formerly surronnded by a palisade. Others gave the words a 
different construction, and each according to his fears or his 
interest; but Themistocles asserted that all of them had mis- 
taken the advice oi the god, who desired them to trust for 
safety to thejr fleet. This opinion, supported by all the force 
of his eloquence, and the. weight of his authority, at length 
prevailed in the assembly, although Epicides, a demagogue of 
great influence among the lower ranks of people, opposed it 
with the utmost vehemence; and seizing this opportunity to 
vilify the character of Themistocles, insisted that he himself 
should be appointed general in his room. But the prudent 
Athenian knew tiie weakness of his adversary; his great pas- 
sion was avarice; and a seasonable bribe immediately silenced 
his clamorous opposition. The Athenian galleys were fitted 
out with all convenient speed, and being joined with tiiose of 
Eubcea, JEgina, Corinth, and the maritime allies of Pelopon- 
nesus, amounted to a fleet of three hundred sail. They pro- 
ceeded to the narrow sea which divides the northern shore 
of EubcBa from the coast of Thessaly, rendezvoused at the 
promontory of Artemisium, and patientiy expected the arri- 
val of the Barbarians. 
Besides the force necessary for manning this fleet, i^^ , 

Greeks 

the confederates could raise an army of about sixty assemble an 
thousand treemen, together with a still greater pro- ^^^^y- 
portion of armed slaves. As the passes leading from Thessa- 
ly to the territories of Phocis and Locris, were still narrower 
and more difficult of access than those from Macedon into 
Thessaly, it seems extraordinary, that they did not immedi- 
ately direct their whole military strength towards that quar- 
ter : but this neglect Inay be explained by their superstitious 
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veneration for oracles^ the necessity of celebrating their accus- 
tomed festivals^ and the dangerous delays and inactivity inhe- 
Guaid the ^^* ^ ^ nature of a republican confederacy. As 
straits of they were acquainted with only one pass^ by which 
JyteT"^ the Persians could arrive from Thessaly^ they 
thought that a body of eight thousand pike-men 
might be equally capable with a larger proportion of troops, 
of defending it against every invader. This narroW defile 
was called the Straits of Thermopylae, in allusion to the warm 
springs in that neighbourhood, and was deemed the gate or 
entrance into Greece. It was bounded on tiie west by high 
and inaccessible precipices which join the lofty ridge of maunt 
Oeta^ and on the east terminated by an impracticable morass, 
bordered by the sea. Near'the plain of the Thessalian city 
of Trachis, the passage was fifty feet broad; but at Alpene, 
there was not room for one chariot to pass another. Even these 
passes were defended by walls, formerly built by the Phocians 
to protect them against the incursions of their enemies in 
Thes^y, and strengthened, on tfais occasion, with as much 
care as time would allpw. The troops seiit to Tfaermopylas^ 
which was only fifteen miles distant from the station of the 
Grecian fleet at Artemisium, consisted chiefly of Peloponne- 
sians, commanded by Lieonidas the Spartan king, who was 
prepared, in obedience to the oracle, to devote his life for the 
safely of his country. 

The Persian Before the Grecian confederates adopted these 
fleet wTive vigoroiks measures for their own defence, the Pcr- 
Sepias. sian army had marched, in three divisions, from 
Thracian Doriscus. They were accompanied by the fleet, 
which, coasting about two hundred miles along tiie shores of 
Thrace, Macedon, and Thessaly,. at length reached Ci^ 
Sepias, which is twenty miles north of Artemisium. As they 
advanced southward, they {aid under contribution Abdera,*" 

* The places on the road prepared^iot only vast magazines of corn and 
other pro^ionsfor the troops, but sumptuous entertainments for Xerxes and 
his attendants. A saying of Megacreon of Abdera expressed the devouring 
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Thasus^ and Eion, the principal Grecian colonies in Thrace, 
as well as the cities of Torona, Olynthus, Potidaea, and oth^ 
places of smaller note on the coast of Macedonia. The whole 
fleet anchored, after performing the most tedious and danger- 
ous part of the voyage, near the entrance of the rivers Axius 
and Lydius, which flow into the Thermdc gulf; and, after 
quitting these harbours, spent eleven days in sailing eighty 
miles, along' a smooth unbroken coast, from the northern ex- 
tremity of this gulf to the general rendezvous near Cape 
Sepias. 

The fleet was commanded by Achsemines and -rheir army 
Ariabignes, sons of Darius. Xerxes in person head- marches to 
cd his army, which made a considerable halt at the TmclSaT 
Macedonian towns of Therma and Fella, and en- 
camped in the Thracian plains on each side of the above men- 
tioned rivers Axius and Lydius. From hence they proceeded 
in three bodies | the division nearest the shore was commanded 
by Mardonius and Masistes. Sergis, an experienced general, 
conducted the march through the higher parts of the country : 
and the great king, accompanied by Smerdones and Megaby- 
zus, who occasionally relieved him from the trouble of com- 
mand, chose the middle passage as the safest, the most conve- 
nient, and the most entertaining; for hitherto the Persian 
expedition was rather a journey of pleasure, than an underta- 
king of fatigue or danger. Xerxes examined at leisure such 
objects of nature or art as appeared most interesting and 
curious. His fancy was amused, as he passed the various 
scenes of superstition, with the legendary tales carefully rela- 
ted by his conductors. He viewed with pleasure the wide 
plains of Thessaly, which bore indubitable marks of being 
once an extensive lake; and contemplated with wonder the 
lofty mountains which separated that country from the rest of 

rapacity of the uivaden: <<The Abderites ought to thank the gods, that 
Xeixes feasted but once a day s it would ruin Abdera to furnish him with 
both a dinner apd a supper.'' 

VOL. I. 41 
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Greece, and which evidently appear to he rent asunder^ and 
to have received their present form from the terrible opera- 
tions of volcanog and earthquakes. After fully satisfying his 
curi6sity9 he joined with the division more immediately under 
his command, the remainder of the army, assembled and en- 
camped on the wide plains of Trachis, about forty miles in 
circumference, stretching along the shore of Thessaly, opposite 
to the station of the Persian fleet, and adjacmt to ttie Straits 
of TiiermopylsB** 

Cixvum- ^^^ "'^^ ^^^ twelve mondis, Xerxes had never 

stances that geen the face of an enemy. He had traversed^ 
the Spar- without resistance, the wide regions of Asia, and 
ttnsrespcc- the countries which^in ancient limes were deemed 
Xerxes. most warlike in Europe. All the territories beyond 
Trachis acknowledged his power; and the diskicts 
of Greece, which still presented a scene of action to his invin- 
cible arms, were less extensive than the meanest of his pro- 
vinces. Tet it is probable that he heard, not without emotion, 
that an army of Greeks, headed by the Spartan king, had 
taken post at Thermopylai, in order to dispute his passage. 
What he had been told by Demaratus concerning tiie character 
and principles of that heroic people, he might now, when the 
danger drew near, be tiie more inclined to believe^ fift>m the 
suggestions of his own m^nory and experience. In the warmth 
of generous indignation, the Spartans, as we have already ob- 
served, had put to death the Persian heralds sent to demand 
their submission ; but upon cool reflection, they were prompted, 
chiefly indeed by superstitious motives, to make atonement for 
a violation of the sacred law of nations. When proclamation 
was made in the assembly, ^^ Who would die for Sparta ?'' two 
citizens, oS great rank and eminence, ofiered themselves as 
willing sacrifices for the good of the community. Sperthies and 
Bulls (for tiiese were their names) set out for Susa on this sin- 
gular errand. As they passed tiirough Lessia* Asia, they were 
entertained by Hydarnes, the governor of tiiat province, who 

* Hevodot. Diodor. Plutarch, ibid* 
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actually accompanied Xerxes, as commander of the Immortal 
Band, to which dignity he had been raised through superior 
merit. Hydames, among other discourse with the Spartans, 
testified his surprise, that tlieir republic should be so averse to 
the friendiship of the king his master, who he observed, as they 
might learn by his own example, well understood the value of 
brave men. That, if they complied with the desires of Xerxes, 
he would aj^int tiiem governors over the other cities of 
Greece. The Spartans coolly replied, "That he talked of a 
matter of which he was not a competent judge. With the con- 
dition and rewards of servitude, he was indeed sufficiently ac- 
quainted; but as to the enjoyments of liberty, he had never 
jHToved how sweet they were ; for, if he had once made that 
experiment, he would advise them to defend their freedom not 
only with lances, but with hatchets.*'* 

The same magnanimity distinguished their behaviour at 
Susa. The guards told them, that, when admitted into the 
presence of Xerxes, they must observe the usual, ceremony of 
prostrating thanselves on the ground. But the Spartans de- 
clared, ** That no degree of violence could make them submit 
to such mean adulation: that they were not accustomed to 
adore a man, and came not thither for such an impious pur* 
pose.'* They approached Xerxes, therefore, in an erect pos- 
ture, and told him with firmness, that they came to submit to 
any punishment which he might think proper to inflict on them, 
as an atonement for the death of his heralds. Xerxes, admi- 
ring their virtue, replied, *^That he certainly should not 
repeat the error of the Greeks, nor, by saa4ficing individuals, 
deliver the state from the guilt of murder and impiety." The 
Spartans having received this answer, returned home, persua- 
ded that they had done their duty in ofiering private satisfac- 
tion; which, though not accepted, ought sufficiently to atone 
for the public crimcf 

The example of these distii%uished patriots pro- jj^ ^^^^ 
bably gave Xerxes a very fiivourable idea of the me8«eng«« 

* Herodot. I. vii. c. cxxzv. fldem, 1. vii. c. cxzziy. & se^. 
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to treat with general character of their commuiuty. As he had 
^'"' not any particular quarrel with the Spartans, whose 

opposition, though it could not prevent, would certainly retard 
his intended punishment of Athens, he sent messengers to de^ 
sire them to lay down their arms; to which they replied, 
^* Come and take them.'' The messengers then offered them 
lands, on condition they became allies to the Great King; hut 
they answered, <<That it was the custom of their republic to 
conquer lands by yalour, not to acquire them by treach^y." 
Except in making these smart replies, they took not the small- 
Manianimi. ^^ notice of ^e Persians ; but continued to employ 
t7 of the themselves as before their arrival, contending in the 
^ gynmastic exercises, entertaining themselves with 

music and conversation, or adjusting their long hair to appear 
more terrible to their enemies. The messengers of Xerxes, 
equally astonished at what they saw and heard, returned to the 
Persian camp, and described the unexpected issue of their 
commission, as well as the extraordinary behaviour of the 
Spartans; of which Xerxes desired an explanation from their 
countryman Demaratus."^ The latter declared in general that 
their whole carriage and demeanour announced a determined 
resolution to fight to the last extremity : but he found it diffi- 
cult to make the Persian conceive the motives of men, who 
sought, at the certain price of their own lives, to purchase 
immortal renown for their country. — ^That a few individuals 
should be animated, on some extraordinary occasions, with 
this patriotic magnanimity, may easily be understood. Of 
this, history in all ages furnishes illustrious examples, but 
that a whole nation should be habitually impressed with the 
same generosity of character, cannot readily be believed, 
without reflecting on the institutions and manners of the Spar- 
tans. The laws of that celebrated people prohibiting, as it has 
been already observed,! the introduction of wealth and luxury, 
and rigidly confining each indinridual to the rank in which he 
was bom, bad extinguished the great motives of private ambi- 

• Qerodot. 1. vii. c. ccix. & seq. f See above, c. iii. p. 103. 
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tion, and left; scarcely any other scope to the active principles 
of men, hut tiie glory of promoting the interests of their repub- 
lic. Their extraordinary military success, the natural fruit 
of their temperance and activity, had given fliem a permanent 
sense of their superiority in war, which it became tiieir chief 
point of honour to maintain and to confirm; and, as the ]aw 
which commanded them to die rather than break their ranks, 
or abandon their posts in battle, was, like all the ordinances 
of Lycurgus, conceived to be of divine authority, the influence 
of superstition happily conspired with the ardour of patriotism 
and the enthusiasm of valour, in preparing them to meet cer- 
tain death in the service of the public. 

Xerxes could not be made to enter into these xerxes 
motives, or to believe, as Herodotus observes with waits four 
inimitable simplicity^ ** that the Grecians were come hopes^of 
to Thermopylie only as men desirous to die, and to changing 
destroy as many of their enemies as they could," hiSo^^^' 
though nothing was more true. He therefore wait- 
ed four days, continually expecting that they would either 
retreat into their own country, or surrender their arms, agree- 
ably to his message. But, as they continued to guard the 
passage, he ascribed this conduct to obstinacy or folly ; and, 
on the fifth day, he determined to chastise their insolent op- 
position. 

The Modes and Cissians, who, next to the Sacae ^j^^^ ^^^ 
and Persians, formed the bravest part of his army, ders to at- 
were commanded to attack these obstinate Greeks, ^nd their 
and to bring them alive into the king's presence, coirfede- 
The barbarians marched with confidence to the en- ^ ^*" 
gagement, but were repulsed with great slaughter. The places 
of those who fell were incessantly supplied with fresh troops, 
but they could not make the smallest impression on the firm 
battalions of the Greeks ; and the great loss which they sus- 
tained in the attempt, convinced all, and particularly the king 
himself, tiiat he had indeed many men, but few soldiers. The 
SacsB, armed with their hatchets, next marched to the attack, 
but without better success i and last of all, the cho3en band of 
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Persians^ headed by Hydarnes, de^ed to display tiieir va* 
lour in what appeared to them a very unequal contest. But 
they soon changed their opinicm when they came to close with 
the enemy ; for, says Herodc^s, their numbers w^*e useless, 
as they fought in a narrow pass, and their short-pointed 
weapons were ill calculated to contend with the length of the 
Grecian spear. The Greeks had the advantage still more in 
the supmority of their discipline, than in the excellence of 
their armour. Tired with d^troying, they retreated in close 
order, and when pursued unguardedly by the barbarians, they 
faced about on a sudden, and killed an incredible number of 
His troops ^^^ Persians, with scarcely any loss to themselves. 
are repel- Xerxes, who was seated on an eminence to behold 
^ the battle, frequently started in wild emotion from 

his throne ; and, fearing lest he should be deprived of the flow^ 
of his army, he ordered tiiem to be drawn off from the attack. 
But as the Grecian numbers were so extremely inconsiderable^ 
and as it seemed probable that tiie greatest part of them must 
have suffered much injury in these repeated assaults, he de- 
termined next day to renew the engagement. Next day he 
fought without better success than before; and after vainly 
endeavouring to force the pass, both in separate bodies, and 
with the collected vigour of their troops, the Persians were 
compelled to abandon the enterprise, and disgracefully to re- 
tire to thei^ camp. 

TheGreek* It was a Spectacle which the world had never 
betrayed by seen before, and which it was never again to be- 
pi tes. j,0| j^ the persevering intrepidity of eight tiiousand 
men resisting the impetuous fury of an army composed of 
millions. The' pertinacious valour of Leonidas, and of his 
little troop, opposed, and might have long retarded, the pro- 
gress of the barbarians. But it was the fate of Greece, always 
to be conquered rather by the treachet7 of false friends, than 
by the force of open enemies. When Xerxes knew not what 
measures to pursue in order to effect his purpose, and felt fte 
inconvenience of remaining long in the same quarters with such 
an immense number of men, a perfidious Greeks induced by 
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fhe hopes of reward, offered to remove his difficulties.'N' The 
name of the traits was E^alt^s, and he was a native of the 
obscure district of Mollis, which separates the frontiers of 
Thessaly and Phocis. His experience of tiie country made 
him acquainted with a passage through the mountains of Oeta^ 
several miles to the west of that guarded by Leonidas. Over 
this unfirequented path he undertook to conduct a body of 
twenty thousand Persians, who might assault the enemy in 
rear, while the main body attacked them in front By this 
means whatever prodigies of Valour the Greeks might per- 
form, they must be finally compelled to surrender, as they 
would be enclosed on all sides among barren rocks and inhos^ 
pitable deserts. 

The plan so judiciously concerted, was carried Epjaites 
into immediate execution* On the evening of the conducts a 
seventh day after Xerxes arrived at the Straits, tecS^nt^ 
twenty thousand chosen men left the Persian camp, ^^^^ ^9 
commanded by Hydames, and conducted by Epi- ^^^ 
altes. All night they marched tiirough the thick forests of 
oak which abound in tliose parts $ and by daybreak they adr 
vanced near to the top of the hill. But how much were they 
sui^rised to see the first rays of the morning reflected by the 
glittering surfaces of Grecian spears and helmets ! Hydames 
was afraid that these out-guards, which seemed at no great 
distance, also might be composed of Lacedaemonians ; but a 
nearer approach showed that they consisted of a thousand 
Phocians, whom the foresight of Leonidas had sent to defend 
this important but unknown pass, which chaiice or treachery 
might discover to the Persians. The thick shade of the trees 
long concealed the enemy from the Greeks : at lengtli the 
rustling of the leaves, and the tumult occasioned by the mo- 
tion of twenty thousand men, discovered the imminence of 
danger : tlie Phocians with great intrepidity flew to their arms, 
and prepared,if they could not conquer, at least to die gal- 
lantly. The compact firmness of their ranks, which might 

* Herodot. 1. yu. c. cczii. & seq. 
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bare resisted the regular onset of the enemy, exposed them 
to suffer much from the immense shower of darts which the 
Persians poured upon them. To avoid this danger, fhey too 
rashly abandoned the pass which they had been sent to guard, 
and retired to the highest part of the mountain, not doubting 
tiiat the enemy, whose strength so much exceeded thdr own, 
would follow them thither. But in this they were disappoint- 
ed ; for the Persians prudently omitting the pursuit of this in- 
considerable party, whom to destroy they considered as a 
matter of little moment, immediately seized the passage, and 
marched down the mountain with the utmost expedition, in 
order to accomplish the design suggested by Epialtes. 
Alarm in Meanwhile, obscure intimations from the gods 

the Gre- had darkly announced some dreadful calamity im- 
oan camp, p^^^jng ^^ ^jj^ Greeks at Hiermopyte. The ap- 
pearance of the entrails, which were careAilly inspected by 
the augur Magistias, threatened the Spairtans with death ; but 
when, or by what means, it did not clearly appear, until a 
Grecian deserter, a native of the city of Cyme in Ionia, named 
Tyrastiades, arrived with the information of the intended 
march of the Persians across the mountain. Animated by 
the love of his country, this generous fugitive had no sooner 
discovered the treacherous design of Epialtes, than he deter- 
mined, at the risk of his life, and still more at the risk of being 
subjected to the most excruciating tortures, to communicate 
his discovery to the Spartan king."* Zeal for the safety of 
Greece gave swiftness to his steps, and he appeared in the 
Grecian camp a few hours after the Persians, tx^nducted * by 
Epialtes, had left the plains of Trachis. Leonidas immediately 
called a council of war, to deliberate upon the measures ne- 
cessary to be taken in consequence of this information, equally 
important and alarming. All the confederates of Peloponnesus, 
except the Spartans, declared their opinion that it was neces- 
sary to abandon a post, which, after the double attack an- 
nounced to them should take place, it would be impossible 

* Herodot 1. vii. c. ccxiz. & seq. 
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with any hopes of success to maintain* As llieir exertions 
could not be of any avail to the public cause^ it was prudent 
to consult their private safety ; and while tune was yet allowed 
them, to retire to the isthmus of Corinth, where joining the 
rest df the auxiliaries, they might be ready to defend the Gre- 
cian peninsula against the fury of the Barbarians. It belonged 
to Leonidas to explain the sentiments of the Spartans. The 
other inhabitants of Peloppnnesus, he observed, Mamani- 
might follow the dictates of expediency, and return mity of Le« 
to the isthmus, in order tq defend their respective ^^ ' 
territories ; but glory was the only voice which the Spartans 
had learned to obey. Placed in the first rank by the general 
consent of their country, they would rather die than abandon 
the post of honour ; and they were determined, therefore, at 
the price of their lives, to purchase immortal renown, to con- 
firm ,the pre-eminence of Sparta, and to give an example of 
patriotism, worthy of being admired, if it should not be imita- 
ted, by posterity. 

The dread of unavoidable and immediate death seven hun- 
deterred the other allies from concurring with this dred Thcs- 
magnanimous resolution. The Thespians, alone, te^ne^to 
amounting to seven hundred men, declared they remwnwith 
would never forsjike Leonidas. They were conduct- ^ho detains 
ed by the aged wisdom of Demophilus, and the ^^ P«^- 
youthful valour of Dithyrambus. Their republic bans. 
was united in the strictest alliance with Sparta, by 
which they had been often defended agaiust the usurpation 
and tyranny of the Thebans. These circumstance^ added force 
to their natural generosity of sentiment, and determined them, 
on this occasion, to adJiere with steadfast intrepidity to the 
measures of their Spartan allies. As the Thespians remained 
at Thermopylae, from inclination, and from principles of dis- 
tinguished bravery, the Thebans were detained by the particu- 
lar desire of Leonidas, who was not unacquainted witli the 
intended treachery of their republic. The four hundred men 
whom that perfidious community had sent to accompany his 
expedition, he regarded rather as hostages than ' auxiliaries ; 
vol. I. 42 
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nor was he unwilling to employ their doubtful fidelity in a des- 
perate service. He thought that they might be compelled by 
force or stimulated by a sense of shame, to encounter the same 
dangers to which the Spartans and Thespians voluntarily sub- 
mitted ; and without discovering his suspicion of their trea- 
chery, he had a suflkient pretence for retaining them, while 
he dismissed his allies of Peloponnesus, because the Theban 
territories, lying on the northern side of the isthmus of Co- 
rinth, would necessarily be exposed to hostility and devasta- 
tion, whenever the Barbarians should pass the straits of Ther- 
mopybe. Besides the Thespians'N' and Thebans, the troops 
who remained with Leonidas consisted of three hundred Spar- 
tans, all chosen men, and fathers of sons. This valiant band, 
with unanimous consent, solicited their general to dedicate 
to the glory of Greece, and tiieir own, the important interval 
yet allowed them, before they were surrounded by the P^- 
sians. The ardour of Leonidas happily conspired with the 
rpady zeal of the soldiers. He tiierefore commanded them to 
prepare the last meal of their lives, and to sup like men who 
should to-morrow dine in Elysium. His own example con- 
firmed the propriety of the command, for he made an abundant 
repast, in order to furnish strength and spirits for the long 
continuance of toil and danger. • 

The Greeks '^ ^^ ^^^ ^^® iesA of night when the Spartans, 
surprise the headed by Leonidas, marched in a close battalion 
cjm^in the towards the F^^ian camp, with resentment height- 
night, ened by despair.f Their fury was terrible, and 

* From the narrative of Heit>dotiis, it would seem that the Thespians alone 
Teluntarily remained with Leonidas and the Spartans. Yet the inscription 
wluch he cites makes the whole number who fought at Thermopylae amount 
to four thousand. 

'Mvptaaw rtots 'tijBe fpvijxoguui tftaxwtOp 
Ex XliXOftowrjoov ^cXm^c^ f cfopc;. 
Isocrates likevrise (p. 164.) says» that some Peloponneaans remuned to 
fight. 

t Diodor. 1. zi. p. 247. The nocturnal assault, omitted by Herodotus, is 
mentioned not only by Diodorus, but by Plutarch, Justin, and most other 
writers. The general panegyric of Plato (in Menez.) of Lysias ((MA, Funeb.) 
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rendered still more destruGfive through the eflfect of Barbarian 
discipline I for the Persians having neither advanced guards, 
nor a watch word, nor confidence in each other, were incapa- 
ble of adopting such measures for defence, as the sudden emer- 
gency required. Many fell by the Grecian spear, but muc^ 
greater multitudes by the mistaken rage of their own troops, 
by whom, in the midst of this blind confusion, they could .not 
be distinguished from enemies. The Greeks, wearied with 
slaughter, penetrated to the royal pavilion ; but there, the first 
alarm of noise had been immediately perceived, amidst the 
profound silence and tranquillity which usually reigned in the 
tent of Xerxes : the great king had seasonably escaped with 
his favourite attendants, to the farther extremity of the en« 
campment. Even here all was tumult, and horror, and 
despair, the obscurity of night increasing tiie terror of Ihe 
Persians, who no longer doubted that the detachment conduct- 
ed by Epialtes had been betrayed by that perfidious Greek; 
and that the enemy, reinforced by new numbers, now co-ope- 
rated with the traitor, and seized the opportunity of assailing 
thdr camp, after it had been deprived of the division of Hy- 
dames, its principal ornament and defence. 

The approach of day discovered to the Persians Battle of 
a dreadful scene of carnage; but it also discovered pyi^?^^' 
to them that their fears had multiplied the number 
of the enemy, who now retreated in close order to the straits 
of ThermopylsB. Xerxes, stimulated by the fury of revenge, 
gave orders to pursue them; and his terrified troops were 
rather driven than led to the attack, by the officers who 
marched behind the several divisions, and compelled them to 
advance by menaces, stripes, and blows. The Grecians, ani- 
mated by their late success, and persuaded that they couM 
not possibly escape death on the arrival of those who approach-* 

and of Isocrates (Panegyr.) required not their descending into such particu- 
lars. Yet, notwithstanding these circumstances, I should have omitted this 
incident, if it had appeared inconsistent with the honest narrative of Hero- 
dotos. 
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ed hj way of ibe mountaiii, brayely halted in the widest part 
of the pass to receive the charge of. the enemy. The shock 
was draidful, and the battle was maintained on the side of 
the Greeks with persevering intrepidity and desperate valour. 
After their spears were blunted or broken, they attacked 
sword in hand, and their short but massy and well-tempered 
weapons, made an incredible havoc. Their progress was 
maiked by a line of bloody when a Barbarian dart pierced the 
heart of Leonidas. The contest was no longer for victory 
and glory, but for the sacred remains of their king. Four 
times they dispelled the thickening mass of Persians^ but as 
their unexampled valour was carrying off the inestimable 
prize, the hostile battalions were seen descending the hill un- 
der the conduct of Epialtes. It was now time to prepare for 
the last effort of generous despair* With close order and 
Resolute minds, the Greeks, all collected in themselves, retired 
to the narrowest part of the strait, and took post behind the 
Phocian wall, on a rising ground, where a lion of stone was 
afterwards ^-ected in honour of Leonidas. As they perform- 
ed this movement, fortune, willing to afford every occasion to 
display their illustrious merit, obliged them to contend at once 
against open force and ^lecret treachery. The Thebans, whom 
fear had hitherto restrained from defection, seized the present 
opportunity to revolt; and approaching the Persians with out- 
stretched arms, declared that they had always been their 
friends; that, their republic had sent earth and water, as an 
ackowledgment of their submission to Xerxes; and that it 
was with the utmost reluctance they had been compelled by ne- 
cessity to resist the progress of his arms« As they approach- 
ed to surrender themselves, many perished by the darts of the 
Barbarians; the remainder saved a perishing life, by submit- 
ting to eternal in£amy. Meanwhile the Lacedemonians and 
Thespians were assaulted on all sides. The nearest of the 
enemy beat down the wall, and entered by the breaches. . 
Their temerity was punished by instant death. In this last 
struggle every Grecian showed the most heroic courage; yet 
if we believe the unanimous report of some Thessalians, and 
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others who survived the engagement, the Spartan Dioneces 
deserved the prize of valour. When it was observed to him, 
that the Persian arrows were so numerous, that they inter- 
cepted the light of the sun, he said, how favourable a circum- 
stance! the Greeks now fight in the shade! The brothera- 
Alpheus and Maron are likewise particularized for their gene- 
rous contempt of death, and for their distinguished zeal and 
energy in the service, of their country. What these, and 
other virtues, could effectuate, the Greeks, both as individuals, 
and in a body, had already accomplished; but it became im- 
possible for them longer to resist the impetuosity and weight 
of the darts, and arrows, and other missile weapons, which 
were continually poured upon them ; and they were finally 
not destroyed or conquered, but buried under a trophy of Per- 
sian anns. Two monuments were afterwards erected near 
the spot where they fell : the inscription of the first announced 
the valour of a handful of Greeks,'^^ who had resisted three 
millions of Barbarians $ the second was peculiar to the Spar- 
tans and contained these memorable words : << Go, stranger, 
and declare to the Lacediemonians, that we died here in obe- 
dience to their divine laws/'f 

* Isocrates, p. 164. makes the Sparing who fought at Thermopylae amount 
to one thousand. Diodoru% 1. xi p. 410. agrees with Herodotus, whose nar- 
rative is followed in the text. According to the most probable accounts, the 
Thespians were twice as Numerous as the Spartans; although the latter have 
carried away all the glory of this singular exploit. 

•^Qisws ayygiXov AaxBiatfuwtoti *ofi tf^Bi 

HssoDOT. c. cxxviii. 
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CHAP. X. 

Sea Fight off drtemisium. — Zerxes ravaged Phods,^~^Enters 
Miicae-'--Magnanimity of the Athenians. — 8ea Fight cff So- 
lamis. — Xerxes leaves Greece* — Bis miserable Betreat. — 
Campaign of Mardomus.^-'Battles of Tlatsea and Mycale, — 
Jbsfue of the Persian hvoasion. 

DUaiterof DuRiiTG flie military operations at Thermo- 

nan fleet on Pjl® 9 the Grecian fleet was stationed in the harbour 
the coast of of Artemisium, the northern promontory of Eubo&a. 
^' That of the Persians, too numerous for any harbour 
to contain, had anchored in the road that extends between the 
city of Castaniea and the promontory of Sepias, on the coast 
of Thessaly. Here this formidable armada suffered the calami- 
ties foretold by flie wisdom of Artabanus. In a conversation 
with Xerxes, that prudent old man had warned him against two 
enemies, the sea and the iand, from whom his own rash inex- 
perience seemed not to aj^iihend any danger. Tet both 
these enemies occasioned dreadful misfortunes to the Persians, 
whose numbers first exposed them to be destroyed at sea by a 
tempest, and afterwards to perish on land by a famine. The 
first line of their fleet was sheltered by the coast of Thessaly ; 
but the other lines, to the number of seven, rode at anchor, at 
small intervals, with the prows of the vessels turned to the sea. 
When they adopted this arrangement, the waters were smooth, 
the sky clear, the weather calm and serene i but on the second 
morning after their arrival on the coast, the day began to 
lower, and tiie appearance of the heavens grew threatening 
and terrible. A dreadful storm of rain and thunder succeed- 
ed } and, what was more alarming, the billows began to rise 
to an amazing height, occasioned by a violent Hellespontin, 
or north-east wind, which, when it once begins to blow in 
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those seas with any considerable force, seldom ceases for se- 
veral days. The nearest vessels were saved by hauling under 
the shore : of the more remote many were driven from their 
anchors i some foundered at sea, others split on the promon- 
tory of Sepias, and several bulged on the shallows of Melibsea. 
Three days the tempest raged with unabating fury. Four 
hundred galleys were destroyed by its violence, beside such a 
number of storeships and transports, that the Persian com- 
manders, suspecting this disaster might occasion the revoU of 
the Thessalians, fortified themselves with a rampart of consi- 
derable height, entirely composed of the shattered fragments 
of the wreck.*. ^ 

This bulwark was sufficient to protect them j^^ ^^^^ 
against the irruptions of the Greeks ; but it could sians sail 
not defend them against the more dangerous fury ^esmbay. 
of the waves. In a short time, therefore, they quit- 
ted their insecure station at Sepias, and with eight hundred 
ships of war, besides innumerable vessels of burden, sailed into 
the Fegasean bay, and anchored in the road of Aphete, which, 
at the distance of a few miles, lies directly oj^osite to the har- 
bour of Artemisium. 

The Grecians had posted sentinels on the heights .^he com- 
of Eubcea to observe the consequences of the storm, mandersof 
and to watch the motions of the enemy. When in- fl'elt^^nk' 
formed of the dreadful disaater which had befallen of returning 
them, they poured out a joyous libation, and sa- ^^ 
crificed, with pious gratitude, to ** Neptune the Deliverer;'* 
but the near approach of such a superior force soon damped 
their transports of religious festivity. Neptune had favoured 
them in the storm, yet this capricious god might assist their 
enemies in the engagement. In the council of war, called to 
deliberate on this important subject, it was the general opinion 
of the commanders, that they ought immediately to retire 
southward. The Euboeans, whose coast<i ^nust have thus been 
abandoned to the fury of invadp^? J^<^^ ^c^nuu^xntiresu^n 
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in opposing this pusillanimous resolution. The passage into 
the contincait of Greece, they observed, was still guarded by 
the magnanimity of Leonidas, and the bravery of the Spartans* 
Following this generous example, the Grecian fleet, howev^* 
inferior in strength, ought to resist the Per3ians, and to pro- 
tect the states and families of a rich and populous island."!^ 
This remonstrance had hot any effect on the determined pur- 
pose of Euribiades the Spartan, who, on account of the ancient 
pre-eminence of his republic, was intrusted with the command 
of tiie fleets an honour rather due to the personal merit of 
Themistocles, and the naval superiority of Athens. 
Pj^^j^^ To the Athenian commander the Euboeans se- 
on to re. qretly applied, and, by a present of thirty talents, 
ti»in?M«m, " engaged him to use his influence to retain the Gre- 
by the ad- clan armament for the defence of their coasts. The- 
Themisto- mistocles.was well pleased at being bribed into a 
cles. measure which his good sense and discernment ap- 

proved. By a proper distribution of only eight talents, he 
brought over the other captains to his opinion, and thus effec- 
tually promoted the interest, and secured the good-will, of the 
Eubo&ans, while he retained for himself an immense sum of 
money, which might be usefully employed on many future 
occasions, in fixing, by largesses and expensive exhibitions^ 
the fluctuating favour of his fellow-citizens. 
Both aides Meanwhile the Per£iia,ps, having recovered from 
prepare for the terrors of the storm, prepared for the engage- 
ment. As they entertained little doubt of victory, 
they had determined not to begin the attack, until they had 
sent two hundred of their best sailing vessels around the isle 
of Eub(Ba, to intercept the expected flight of the enemy through 
the narrow Euripus. In order to conceal this design, they 
oi*dered the detached ships to stand out to sea until they lost 
sight of the eastern coast of EuboBa, sailing behind the little 
island of Sciathus, «Mxd afterwards shaping their course by the 
Mvomonwnes or ^^P^^^^^B^^^niiQereatus. The stratagem, 

Herodot. 1. Viii. c. ii. & seq. 
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concerted mth more tiiati usual judgment, was, however, dtsh 
covered to the Greeks by Scyllias, a native of Scione, now 
serving in the Persian fleet,, but who had long languished for 
an opportunity of deserting to his douiittrymen. While the 
attention of the barbarians was employed in the preparations 
necessary for their new arrangement, Scyllias availed himself 
of his dexterity in diving, to swam, unperceived, to a boat 
which had been prepared at a snffici^t distance, in which be- 
fortunately escaped to' Artemisium. He immediately gained 
admittance to flie> Grecian counci}, wel*e the boldness 6f this 
enterprise gavoipec^uhsion .to. his. words. In co]ksequence>of 
his seasonsdUe futid important informatioii^fllhe Greeks det^r* 
mined to continue^tiU midnight in llie har&in0t:^ib}dthen weigh-, 
ing anchor, to $ail in quest of tii^r^ fleet fwhichi had b^eii' sent 
out to prevent their escape. B^^^is g^liot^^ 
they woukL havamietthe art of ^Urcjofemywilli; similar address, 
was not carried into execution. .^The advioii^bbats, which h^ 
been immiediately despatched tbi observe' the «prc^gresr of the 
Persians, returned bdTore ^ening, without'haying seen any- 
ships approaching in that direction. « r^ ^^i:.* '.■ < 

This intell^nce was welcoine to the Greeks, who the first ' 
were uhwiliiog^ without evident necefesilgr, to aban* sea-fight ut^ 
don their present posture^ The enemy, who had ,^f^" " 
lately suffered so severely in the storm, were now fur- 
ther weakened by a considerable diminution of their fleet. The 
strength of ttie adverse parties b^ing thus reduced nearer to 
an equality, liie weaker seized the torpportunity to display their 
courage in fight, and their superior skill in naval action.* 
About sun-set' tlney approached in a line^ and offered battle to 
the Persians. The latter did not decline the engagement, as 
their shipi^ were still sufficiently numerous to surround those 
of their opponents. At the first signal the Greeks formed 
into a circle, at the second they began the fight. Though 
crowded into a narrow compass, and having the enemy on 
every side, they soon took thirty of their ships, and sunk many 
more. Night came on, accompanied with impetuous bursts of 
rain and thunder; the Greeks retired into the harbour of 
VOL. I. 43 
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Arteminmii ; tlie enemy were driven to Vie ocnat of Thessi^. 
As the wind blew 'from tiie south, the dead bodies and Wrecks 
dMhed with violenoe against the sides of their shtps, and dis- 
tutbed the motion o£ jOmr oai*8. The Barbarians were seized 
with consternation anddefepair ; for scarcelj had they time to 
breathe, after the fomerf.slonn and ^pwrebk.near Mcnmt 
Pelion, wiien they were oempelled toia dangei^om sea-^ht; 
aftei^ darkness pat an end. to the batUe,,:tbey were again in- 
tohred in the ghmn and honrors of a nootufaml tenij^t. By 
good fortune, raHier than by design,, tbegreatest part a£ the 
fleet escaped immediate destruction^ and gatped the Fegasean 
Boy. Their .^oaiin|ities were great and unexpeeled f but the 
8li^i|^ tirdfiMlfiAn^^mil' round Enbfea met tri& a stiU move 
dneadlblcdiaaAteriil^^Slwy wdre overtakoi by. the storm, after 
liieyibad<-adven1iMA»fart^}ftom the shore, jthon was usual 
Willi the wary Intfriners.ofcalKli^uity. Gloikda soon intercepted 
the stdpg, by whioh^lalonettfey. directed their icdnrae. They 
Wi^re driyen tinyr Jcttew/not'wbiilier by the force .of the winds^ 
<n* impelled by. the iiiiijieti^^ityof currents, in addition to 
these misfortunes, they w«Mi terrified, by 1|ie tinmdeiv and 
overwhejimed by tile deluge i and after continniatg during the 
great(»t part of the night, the sport of tiie eiennenlB, they all 
perished"!^ miserably, amidst the shoals and rocks of an un- 
known coast* 

The momiog arose with different prospects and hopes to tiie 
Persians and Greeks. To tiie former it discovered the extent 
e{ their misfortunes ; to tiie latter it brought a reinforcement 
of fifty-three Attieniaii ships. Encouraged by this favourable 
circumstance, they determined again to attack tiie enuny, at 
tiie same hour as on the pireceding day, because their know- 
ledge of the coast, and their skill in fighting their ships, ren- 
dered the dusk peculiarly propitious to their designs. At the 
appointed time, they sailed towards the road of Aphete, and 
having cut off the Cicilian squadron from the rest, totally de- 
stroyed it, and returned at night to Artemisiuni. 

* Herodot. 1. Yui. c. ziii. Diodor. L xi. c. ziii. 
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The Persian commahders being deeply affected ^^6 second 
"^th their repeated disasters, but still more alarmed sea^fig^ht at 
at ttie much drekded resentment of their king, they sium"^" 
determined to make one vigorous effort, for restor- * , 

ing the glory of their arms. By art and stratagem, and undei; 
favour of the night, ihe Greeks had hitherto gained many im-!^ 
portant advantages. It now belonged to the Persians to choose 
the time for action. On the third day. at noon, they sailed 
forth in the form of a crescent, which was still sufficiently ex^, 
tensive to infold the Gl^cian line. The Greeks, animated by 
former success, were averse to decline any offer of battle 5 yet 
it is probable that their admirals, and particularly Themisr 
tocles, would much rather have delayed it to a more favour- 
able opportunity. Rage, resentment, and indignation, sup- 
plied the defect of the Barbarians in skill and courage. The 
battle was longer, and more doubtful, than on any former oc- 
casion; many Grecian vessels were destroyed; five were 
taken by the Egyptians, who particularly signalized them- 
selves on the side of the Barbarians, as the Atiienians did on 
that of the Greeks. The persevering valour of the latter at 
length prevailed, the enemy retirihg, and acknowledging their 
superiority, by leaving them in possession of the dead and the 
wreck. But the victory cost them dear; since their vessels^ 
particularly those of the Athenians, were reduced to a very 
shattered condition ; and their great inferiority in the number 
and size of their ships, made them feel more sensibly every 
diminution of strength. 

This circumstance was sufficient to make them The Greeks 
think of retiring (while they might yet retire in ^nic"^^ 
safety) to the shores of the Corinthian Isthmus, ^^if. 
The inclination to this measure received additional force from 
considering, that the Persians, however unfortunate by sea^ 
had still an immense army; whereas the principal hope of 
Greece centred in its fleet. While the commanders were oc- 
cupied with these reflections, Abronycus, an Athenian, who 
had been intrusted with a galley of thirty oars, to cruise in 
the Malian bay, and to watch the event of the battle of Ther* 
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mopylse^ arrived iirtth an account of the glorious death of Le- 
onid as. The engagements by sea and land had been fought 
on the same day. In both the Greeks defended a narrow pass^ 
against a superior power; and in both the Persians had^ with 
very different success, attempted, by surrounding, to conquer 
them. The intelligence brought by Abroiiycus confirmed their 
resolution of sailing southward ; for it seemed of very little 
importance to defend the shores, after the enemy had obtained 
possession of the centre of the northern territories. Having 
passed the narrow Euripus, they coasted along the shore of 
Attica, and anchored in the strait of the Saronic Gulf, which 
separates the island of Salamis from the harbours of Athens.^ 
Themisto- Before they left Artemisium, Themistocks, ever 
cles' strata- watchful to promote the interest of his country, 
|?™^he"io- endeavoured to alienatef from the Great King the 
nians desert affections of his bravest auxiliaries. Contrary to 
^^ ^** the advice of the prudent Artabanus, Xerxes had 
conducted the Asiatic Greeks to an unnatural expedition 
against their mother country. His wise kinsman in vain per- 
suaded him to send them back, because it appeared equally 
dishonourable and dangerous to depend on the service of men, 
which could only be employed in his favour at the expense of 
every principle of duty, and of every sentiment of virtue. By 
hope and fear, by threats and promises, and chiefly by hon- 
ouring them with marks of distinguished preference, Xerxes 
had hitherto pi-esei^ved their reluctant fidelity. In order at 
once to destroy a connexion, which of its own accord seemed 
ready to dissolve, Theraistocles engraved on the rocks, near 
the watering-place of Artemisium, the following words : " Men 
of Ionia, your conduct is most unjust in fighting against your 
ancestors, and in attempting to enslave Greece; resolve there- 
fore, while it is yet in your power, to repair the injury. — ^If 
you cannot immediately desert from the Persian fleet, yet it 
will be easy for you to accomplish this design when we come 
to an engagement. Tou ought to remember, that yourselves 

* Herodot. 1. viii. c. xxi. f Ibid. 1. viii. c. zsil. 
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gave occasion to the quarrel between us and the Barbarians^ 
and fartiier, that the same duties which children owe to their 
parents, colonies owe to their mother country .""^ 

When news arrived that the Grecian fleet had xerxes ad- 
abandoned Artemisium^ Xerxes regarded this re- vances with 
treat of the enemy as equal to a victory. He there- ^m^ Atti- 
fore issued orders, that his naval . force, after ^a. 
ravaging the coast of Eubisa, should proceed to take posses* 
sion of the harbours of Athens; while, at the head of his re- 
sistless army, he intended to make a victorious procession; 
rather than a march, into the Attic territory. The road 
thither from Thermopyi® passed through the countries of 
Phocis and Bceotia, the latter of which had already acknow- 
ledged his authority. The Phocians adhered to the cause of 
Greece; and were still farther confirmed in their allegiance, 
after the Thessalians, their inveterate enemies, had embraced 
the party of Xerxes. Such were the violent animosities which 
divided these hostile states, that, in the opinion of Herodotus, 
whichever side the Thessalians had taken, the Phocians would 
still have opposed them. He might perhaps have extended 
the observation to the other principal republics. The enthu- 
siasm of Athens- and Sparta in defending the cause of Greece, 
rendered the rival states of Thebes and Argos zealous in the 
service of Persia; and it is to be remembered, to the immortal 
glory of the friends of liberty and their country, that they 
had to struggle with domestic sedition, while they opposed 
and defeated a foreign invasion. 

Having entered the territory of Phocis, Ihe Per- Ravages 
sian army separated into two divisions, with a view Phocis. 
to obtain more plentiful supplies of food and forage, and to 
destroy more completely the possessions of their enemies. The 
most numerous division followed the course of the river Ce- 
phissus, which flows from the Thessalian mountains to the 

* This sentiment is the dictate of nature, and occurs oflen in the Roman as 
well as the Greek writers. "Qux hberi parentibus, ea colon! antiqux patriae 
debent." T. Livius. 
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lake Copais in BcBotia* The fertile banks of the Cepiiissus 
were adorned by Charadra, Neon^ Elatsaa^ ai^ other populous 
cities, all of which were burned or demolished by the fury of 
Xerxes, and the resentment of the Thessalians. EUstorians 
particularly regret the destruction af the sacred, walls of Abe, 
a city held in peculiar respect on account of the Temple of 
Apollo, famed for its unerring oracles, and enriched from the 
earliest times by the revered donations of sup^stition. The 
inhabitants had in general abandoned their towns, and taken 
nefuge in the most inaccessible retreats of Mount Parnassus. 
But the natires of Abe, vainly confiding for safety in the 
sanctity of the place, became a prey to an undistinguishing 
rage, which equally disregarded things sacred and profane. 
The men perished by the sword, the women by the hmtal lust 
of the Barbarians. 

Extraordi- After committing these dreadful ravages, the 
nary adven- principal division of the army marched into Bceo- 
Schment ^ ^a, by the way of Orchomenus. The smaUisr part 
that attack- (if either portion of such an immense host may l>e 
distinguished by that epithet) stretched to the right, 
along the western skirts of mount Parnassus, and traced a 
line of devastation from the banks of the Cephissus to the 
temple of Delphi. Such was the fame of the immense rictes 
collected in this sacred edifice, that Xerxes is said to have 
been as well acquainted with their amount, as with that of his 
own treasury; and, to believe the adulation of his followers, 
he alone was worthy to possess that invaluable depository. 
The Delphians having learned by the unhappy fate of Abe, 
that their religious employment could not afford protection, 
either to their property or to their persons, consulted the ora- 
cle, ^'Whether they should hide their treasures under ground, 
or transport them to some neighbouring country ?" The Py- 
thia replied, <<That the arms of Apollo were sufficient for the 
defence of his shrine." The Delphians, therefore, confined 
their attention to the means necessary for their personal safe- 
ty. Tlie women and children were transported by sea to 
Achaia,* the men climbed to the craggy tops of mount Cirphis 
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or descended to the deep caverns of Parnassus. Only sixty 
persons, tibe immediate ministers of Apollo, kept possession of 
the sacred city. Bnt, could we credit the testimony of ancient 
historians, it soon a^ieared that the gods had. not abandoned 
Delphi: scarcely had tiie Persians reached the tetiaple of Mi- 
nerva the Provident, situate at a litite distance from the town, 
when the air tiiickened into an unusual darkness. A violent 
storm aro^e^ ike thunder and lightning were terrible. At 
length the tempest burst on mount Parnassus, and separated 
from its sides two immense rocks, wMch roiling down with 
increasedMol^ioe, over\iiielmed the nearest ranks of the Per- 
sians. The shattered fragments of the mountain, which long 
r^DEiauied in the grove of Minerva, were regarded by the 
ci^ulity of tiie Greeks .as a standing proof of tiie miracle. But 
witiimtt supposing any supernatural intervention we may be- 
lieve, that an extraordinary event happening on an extraordi- 
nary occasion, would produce great terror and consternation in 
tiie Barbarian army, since many of the nations which composed 
it acknowledged the divinity of Apollo, and must tiierefore 
have been sehstble of their intended impiety, in despoiling his 
temple. The awful solemnity of Die plaoe conspired with the 
horikirs of the tempest, and the guilty feelings of their own 
consciences. These united terrors were sufficient to disturb all 
the rational principles of their minds> and even to confound 
the clearest perceptions of their senses. They believed that 
tiiey heard many sounds which they did not hear; and that 
lliey saw many phantoms which to the mind's eye only were 
visible. An universal panic seized them ; at first liiey remain- 
ed motionless, in silent amazement; they afterwards fled with 
disordered steps and wild despair. The Delphians, who per- 
ceived their confusion, and who believed that the gods, by the 
most manifest signs, defended tlieir favourite abode, rushed 
impetuously from their fastnesses, and destroyed gpreat num- 
bers of the terrified and unresisting enemy.* The remainder 
took the road of Bceotia, in order to join tlie main body under 

* Herodot. 1. viii. c. xxxvii. & seq. & Diodor. 1. xi. p. 250. 
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Xerxes^ which having already destroyed the hostile cities of 
Thes{nsB and PIat»a, was marching with full expectation to 
iniict complete vengeance on the Atiie^ans. 
Xerxes in- ^^^ united army arrived in the Attic territory 
fwles At- three months after their passage over the Helles- 
^^ pont. They laid waste the country, burned the 

cities, and levelled the temples with the ground. At length 
they took possession of the capital $ but the inhabitants, by a 
retreat no less prudent than magnanimous, had withdrawn 
from the fury of their resentment. . 

which the ^^ ^^ impossible for the Athenians at once to op- 
Athenians pose the Persian army, which marched from BcBotia, 
ated^^"^^' *"*^ ^ defend the western coast of Greece against 
the ravages of a numerous fleet. The iidiabitants 
of Peloponnesus, despairing of being able to resist the enemy 
in the open field, had begun to build a wall across the isthmus 
of C<ninth, as their only security on the side of the land against 
the Barbaric invasion. Under these circumstances the Att^e- 
nians, by the advice of Themistocles, embraced a resolution 
which eclipsed the glory of all thdr fonner exploits. They 
abandoned to the Persian rage their villages, their territory, 
their walls, their city itself, with the revered tombs of their 
ancestors ; their wives, and children, and aged parents were 
transp<Hied to the isles of Salamis and JEgina, and to the 
generous city of Trcezene, on the Argolic coast, which, not- 
withstanding the defection of Argos, the capital of that pro- 
vince, steadfastly adhered to the maxims of patriotism, and 
the duties of friendship. ' The embarkation was made with 
such haste, that the inhabitants were obliged to leave behind 
them their household furniture, their statues and pictures, and 
in general the most valuable part of their property. But they 
were willing to relinquish all for the sake of their country, 
which they well knew consisted not in houses, lands, and 
efibcts,"^ but in that equal constitution of government, which 
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they had received from Hieir ancetators, and which it was their 
duly to transmit animpaired to posterity. This constitution 
it was impossible for them to defend, unless they determined, 
at the risk of their lives, and of every thing dear to them, to 
maintain the general independence of the Grecian confederacy ; 
the interest of which became doubly precious, by being thus 
inseparably connected with their own. 
' The Athenians capable of bearing arms or of ^^^ ^^^ 
handling an oar, embarked on board the fleet sta- barked in 
tioned at Salamis. The ships .equipped and man- s^Oamis!^^ 
ned by them alone, exceeded in number those of all 
their allies together, although the combined force was consi- 
derably augmented by the naval strength of Epirus and Acar- 
nania, which formerly doubtful and irresolute, had been de- 
termined to the side of Greece by the fortunate- issue of the 
engagements at Artemisium. The whole Grecian armament, 
thus increased, amounted to three hundred and eighty vessels. 
Tlmt of the Persians, which now took possession of the Athe- 
nian harbours lying to the south of the strait occupied by the 
Greeks, had also received a poii^erful reinforcement. The 
Locrians, Bieotians, and in general every people who had 
submitted to their arms, readily sujqplying them with ships ; 
and several of the JEgsean islands having at length prepared 
the contingents which they had respectively been commanded 
to furnish. We are not exactly informed of the number or 
strengtii of the additional squadron : but it was supposed fully 
to compensate the loss occasioned by storms and sea-fights^ 
and to restore the Persian fleet to its original complement of 
twelve hundred sail."^ 

Trusting to the immense superiority of his arma- xerxes de- 
mament, Xerxes was still desirous to make trial of n^esto 

A30i' •<wtw Hot* w o(St/if ANAPES 

Avtcv^ tfu^etf «ft5otej, 

Effovda tnxv *^ ^oXctf. 

Alcsvs, apud Aristid. 

* Herodot.Diodor. Ubi supra; & Phit. in Themistocle. 
VOL. I. 44 
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fight agsun lus fortune at sea, notwitiistaBding his former dis- 
»t sea. asters on that element. But, before he came to a 
Anal resolution, he summoned a council of war, in order to 
hear Ihe opinion of his maritime subjects or allies. The tri- 
butary kings of Tyre and Sidcm, Ihe leaders of Ihe Egyptians^ 
Cyprians, and Cilicians, ever ready to flatter the passions 
of their sovereign, offered many frivolous reasons in favour 
of the alternative to which they perceived him inclined. But 
Is powerful- *"* ^^ *^* ®^ Xerxes there was a Grecian queen 
]y dissuaded named Artemisia, widow of the prince of Halicar- 
mea^oreby nassus, and who had assumed the government of 
Artcmiaia, that city and territory for the benefit of her infant 
son. Compelled by ihe order of Xerxes, or perhaps irritated 
against the Athenians for some reasons which history does 
not record, she not only fitted out five ships to attend the Per- 
sian expedition, but took upon h^rsdf the command of h^ lit- 
tle squadron, and on every occasion conducted it with equal 
skill and luravery. Such vigour of mind, united with so deli- 
cate a form, deserved to exdte admiration in every part of the 
world; but tiie manly spnt of Artemisia becomes stffl more 
admirable, when we consider Ihe severe restraints which have 
been in all ages imposed on the female sex, by the manners 
and climate of Asia. Her superior genius recommended her 
to Ihe peculiar favour of Xerxes, who was obliged to esteem in 
a woman the virtues which he himself wanted spirit to prac- 
tise. Trusting to his advantageous opinion of her courage 
and fidelity, Artemisia dissented firom the general rpice of the 
allies, and even opposed the inclination of Ihe prince. '^ Her 
former exploits on the coast of Eubcea afforded sufllcient proof 
that her present advice was not the child of timidity. She 
had been ever forwftrd to expose her person and her fame in 
the service of the Great SLing; but it was impossible to dis- 
semble the manifest superiority of the Greeks in naval affairs. 
Tet, were the two armaments as much on a foot of equality in 
point of bravery and experience, as they were unequal in 
numbers, what motive could induce Xerxes ,to venture another 
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engagement at sea? Was he not already in possession of 
Athens, the great object of the war ? The Spartans, who had 
opposed his progress at Thermopylse, had reaped the just 
fruits of their temerity : those assembled at the Isthmus of , 
Corinth might easily be involved in a similar fate. The Pe- 
loponnesus might then be laid waste by fire and sword, which 
would complete the destruction of Greece. Instead of pro- 
ceeding immediately to that peninsula, should Xerxes choose 
to continue only a few weeks in the Attic territory, four hun- 
dred Grecian ships could not long be supplied with provisions 
from the barren rocks of Salamis. Necessity must compel 
tiiem to surrender, or drive them to their respectivev cities, 
where they would become an easy prey to the Persian arms.'* 
These judicious observations were heard without approbation ; 
the worst opinion prevailed, being the best adapted to flatter 
tiie vanity of Xerxes. 

When the Grecian commanders observed that the Delibera- 
enemy prepared to venture another engagement at ^^^^^^J *^ 
sea, they likewise assembled to deliberate whether 
they should continue in the strait between Salamis and Attica, 
or proceed fiirther up the gulf^ towards the Corinthian isthmus. 
The latter proposal was generally approved by the confede- 
rates of Peloponnesus, who anxiously desired, in the present 
emergency, to approach as near as possible to their respective 
cities. Some hastened to their ships, and hoisted saU in order to 
depart ; and it seined likely that their example would be soon 
followed by the whole fleet. On board the ship of Themisto- 
cles was Mnesiphilus, formerly mentioned as the instructer 
of his youths and who now accompanied him as his counsellor 
and friend. The experienced wisdom of Mnesiphilus readily 
discerned, that should the Greeks saU from Salamis, it would 
be impossible to prevent the general dispersion of their arma- 
ment. He therefore exhorted Themistocles, to endeavour, by 
all possible means, to prevent this fatal measure; and particu- 
larly to persuade the Spartan admiral^ Euribiades^ to alter 
his present intention. 
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guided by Themistocles readilj embraced the opinion of his 
of^TheiSb! friend. Having waited on Euribiades, he obtained 
tocles. his consent to summon a second assembly of the 
confederates. After they were fully convened^ the Athenian 
began to call their attention to the state of their affairs ; but 
his discourse was insolently interrupted by Adimantus^ the 
commander of the Corinthians, who had constantly discovered 
a particular solicitude for returning to the isthmus. Themis- 
tocles, no less prudent tiian brave, answered his reproaches 
with calmness, and then addressing himself to Euribiades, 
*'The fate of Greece,'* says he ** depends on the decision of 
the present moment, and that decision on you; if you resolve 
to sail to the isthmus, we must abandon Sdamis, Megara, and 
JEgina: we shall be compelled to fight in an open sea, where 
the enemy may fully avaU themselves of their superior num- 
bers: and, as llie Persian army^will certainly attend the mo- 
tions of their fleet, we shall draw their combined strength 
towards the Grecian peninsula, our last and « only retreat. 
But if you determine to retain the ships in their present station, 
the Persians wip find it impossible, in a narrow channel, to 
attack us at once with their whole force; we shall preserve 
Megara and Salamis, and we shall effectually defend Pelo- 
ponnesus ; for the Barbarians being, as I firmly trust, defeated 
in a naval engagement, will not penetrate furiher than Attica, 
but return home with disgrace. '* He had scarcely ended his 
words, when Adimantus broke forth into new invectives, af- 
fecting surprise that Euribiades should listen to a man, who, 
since the taking of Athend, had not any city to defend: that 
the Athenians ought then to have a voice in the council when 
they could say they had a home. Themistocles replied, ** that 
the Athenians had indeed undervalued their private estates 
and possessions, in comparison of their political independence 
and the general safety of Greece, and gloriously abandoned 
their city in defence of their country. But notwithstanding 
this sacrifice for the public good, they had still a home far 
more valuable than Corinth, two hundred ships of war well 
armed and manned, which no nation of Greece could resist 
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That should the confederates persist in their present danger- 
ous resolution^ the Athenians would in these ships embark 
their wives and families^ desert allies^ which had first forsa- 
ken themselves ; and repair to the coast of Italy, where it was 
foretold by ancient oracles, that Athens should, in some future 
time, form' a .great and flourishing settlement. That the 
Greeks would theh remember and regret the advice of The- 
mistocles, when, abandoned by the most considerable member 
of their league, they became an easy prey to the Barbarian 
invader." The firmness of this discourse shook the resolution 
of the confederates ; and it was determined by the majority to 
remain at Salamis. ^ 

Between this important resojve and the engagement, there 
intervened a moment of the most anxious solicitude. The 
minds of men, impressed with an awful anticipation of the 
events about to be transacted, were thrown off their ordinary 
bias ; and as the operations of nature, and the agency of invisi- 
ble beings are always fondly connected in the imagination 
with the momentous concerns of Jiuman life, the Greeks felt^ 
or believed they felt, extraordinary convulsions of the ele- 
ments ; they saw hideous spectres in the air ; and heard, or 
fancied they heard, the most terrible and threatening voices.* 
But all these strange and supernatural appearances, which 
would otherwise have been doubtful or alarming, were proved, 
by a clear and explicit oracle, to foretell the destruction of the 
Barbarians. 

Notwithstanding this favourable intimation of the Ready to 
divine will, which was carefully improved by the Sieir^opi- 
wisdom and eloquence of Themistocles, theiPelo- ^^^'* 
ponnesians were ready to return to their first^ determination. 
A vessel arriving from the isthmus, brought advice that the 
fortifications there, were almost completed^ if the fleet retired 
to the neighbouring shore, the sailors might, even after a de- 
feat at sea, take refuge behind their walls ^ but if conquered 
near the coasts of Salamis, they would be for ever separated 

* Lysias Fun. Orat. Herodot. ibid. 
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from their families and friends^ and confined^ without hope or 
resource, within the narrow limits of a barten island. In impor^ 
tant altemativesy when the arguments on each side are almost 
equally persuasive, the party which we have embraced often 
appears the worst, merely because we have embraced it. Any 
new circumstance or consideration is always capable of chang- 
ing the balance, and we hastily approve what we rejected after 
revented ^^^^ deliberation. Lest this propensity should, as 
by a daring there was much reason to fear, again disconcert his 
ThemSrto.^ measures, Themistocles determined to prevent the 
des. Greeks from the possibility of gratifying it. There 

commonly lived in his family a man named Sicinns, who at 
present accompanied him. He was originally a slave, and 
employed in the education of his children ; but by the generosi- 
ty of his patron, had acquired the rank of citizen, with con- 
siderable riches. The firmness and fidelity of this man 
rendered him a proper instrument for executing a stratagem^ 
which concealed, under the mask of treachery, the enthusiasm 
of public virtue. Having rqpeived his instructions from The- 
mistocles, he privately sailed to the Persian fleet, and obtain- 
ing admission into the presence of Xerxes, declared *^ That 
he had been sent by the captain of the Athenians, who could 
no longer endure the insolence of his countrymen, to acquaint 
the great king, that the Greeks, seized with consternation at 
the near approach of danger, had determined to make their 
escape under cover of the night ; that now was the time for 
the Persians to achieve the most glorious of all their exploits, 
and by intercepting the flight of their enemies, accomplish 
their destruction at once."* The advice was beUeved; the 
whole day, and the greatest part of the succeeding night, the 
Persians employed in securing the several passages between 
the islands and the adjacent coast ^ and that nothing might be 
neglected that could contribute to their success, they filled the 
little isle, or rather rock, of Psyttalea, lying between Salamis 
and the continent, with the flower of the Persian infantry, in 

* Herodot. 1. viii. c. lizv. 
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order to intercept the miserable remnant of the Greeks, who, 
after their expected defeat, would fly thither for refuge. 

The first intelligence of these operations was His inter- 
brought to the Grecian fleet by Aristides the Athe- view with 
nian, who seems not to have availed himself of the "*^ **' 
general act of indemnity to return from banishment, but who 
readily embraced every opportunity to serve his country. Hav- 
ing with difficulty escaped in a small vessel from the isle of 
JEgina, the generous patriot immediately communicated an 
account of what he had seen there to his rival and enemy, 
Themistocles, who, meeting his generosity with equal frank- 
ness, made him the confidant of his secret. Their interview 
was as memorable as tiie occasion ; and, after a continued life 
of opposition and hatred, they now first agreed to suspend 
their private animosities, in order to promote the common 
interest of their country. As the Peloponnesian commanders 
were either wavering and irresolute, or had determined to set 
sail, Aristides was desired to inform them of the arrangement 
which he had seen ; the consideration of his country however 
rendered his evidence suspected, and it was imagined tiiat he 
meant to sacrifice the* general interest of the confederates to 
the safety of the Athenian families in Salamis. But the arri- 
val of a vessel belonging to the isle of Tenos confirmed the 
veracity of his report, and the Peloponnesians resolved to 
fight, because it was impossible to Hj.* 

Before the dawn of the day the Grecian ships se^-fi^ht 
were drawn up in order of battle i and the Persians off the isle 
who had been surfnised at not finding them attempt ® ""**' 
to escape during night, were still more surprised when morn- 
ing discovered their artful orderly arrangement. The Greeks 
began with the light their sacred hymns and poBajtis, 'which 
preceded their triumphal songs of war, accompanied by the 
animating sound of the trumpet. The shores of Attica re- 
echoed to the rocks of Salamis and Psjttalea. The Grecian 
acclamations filled the sky. Neither their appearance nor their 

* Herodot. L viii. c. Ixxis. & seq. 
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words betokened flight or fear, but rather determined intre- 
pidity and invincible courage. Yet was their valour tempered 
with wisdom. Themistocles delayed the attack until the 
ordinary breeze should spring up, which was no less favoura- 
ble to the experience of the Grecian mariners, than dangerous 
to the lofty unwieldiness of the Persian ships.'K' The signal 
was then given for the Athenian line to bear down against that 
of the Phoenicians, which rode on the west, oiT the coast of 
Eleusis; while the Peloponnesians advanced against the ene- 
my's left wing stationed on the east, near the harbour of the 
Piraeus. The Persians, confiding in their number, and secure 
of victory, did not decline the fight. A Phoenician galley, of 
uncommon size and strength, was distinguished in the front of 
their line by every circumstance of naval pomp. In the ea- 
gerness to engage, she far outstripped her companions ; but 
her career was checked midway between the two fleets by an 
Athenian galley which had sailed forth to meet her. The first 
shock shattered her sculptured prow, the second buried her in 
the waves. The Athenians, encouraged by this auspicious 
prelude, proceeded with their whole force, animating each 
other to tiie combat by a martial song :*^' Advance, ye sons of 
Athens, save your country, defend your wives and children, 
deliver the temples of your gods, regain the sacred tombs of 
your renowned forefathers; this day, the common cause of 
Greece demands your valour." The battle was bloody and 
destructive, and disputed on the side of the Persians with 
more obstinate resistance than on any former occasion ; for, 
from the Attic coast, seated on a lofty throne on the top of 
mount JEgialos, Xerxes observed the scene of action, and at- 
tentively remarked, with a view to reward and punish, the 
various behaviour of his subjects. The presence of their prince 
operated on their hopes, and still more powerfully on their 
fears. But neither the hope of acquiring the favour, nor the 
fear of incurring the displeasure of a despot, could furnish 
principles of action worthy of being compared with the patri- 

* Herodot. 1. yiii, c. beds. & seq. 
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otism and love of liberty \riiich actuated tiie Greeks. To the 
tfignitj of their motives, as much as ta the superiority of their 
skill, the latter owed their unexampled success in this memor- 
able engagement. The foremost ships of the Pho&nician^ were 
dispersed and sunk. Amidst the terror and confusion occa- 
sioned bj their repulse, they ran foul of those which had been 
drawn up in two lines behind them. The Athenians skilfully 
encircled them around, compressed them into a ^j^^ p^^, 
narrower space, and increased their disorder; they aians totally 
were at length entangled in each other, deprived of 
all power of action, and, to use the humble, but expressive fi- 
gure of an eye-witness, ** caught and destroyed like fish in a 
net.*'* Such was the fate of the right wing ; while the loni- 
ans, who, on the left, opposed the fleets of Peloponnesus and 
JEgina, furnished them with an opportunity to complete th^ 
victory. Many of the Asiatic Greds:s, mindful of the advice 
given by Themistocles, abandoned the interest of the Great 
King, and openly declared for their countrymen; others decli- 
ned the engagement; the remainder were sunk or put to flight. 
Among those which escaped was the ship of Queen Artemisia, 
who in the battle of Salamis displayed superior courage and 
conduct: she was closely pursued by an Athenian galley, com- 
manded by Amenias, brother of the poet JEschylus. In this 
extremity, she employed a successful, but very unwanrantable 
stratagem. The nearest Persian vessel was commanded by 
Damasiiliymus, a tributary prince of Calynda in Lycia, a 
man with whom Artemisia was at Variance. With great dex- 
terity, she darted the beak of her galley against the Lycian 
vessel. Damasithymus was buried in the waves; and Amenias, 
deceived by this measure, equally artful and audacious, be- 
lieved the vessel of Artemisia one of those which had deserted 
the Persian interest. The Phcenician and Ionian squadrons 
(for that of the Egyptians had been exceedingly weakened by 
the action on the coast of Eubcea) formed the main strength 
of the Persian armament; after these were defetted, the ships 

*iE8chylu8Per8ae. 
VOL. I. 45 
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at a distance ventured not to advance, but iiaatily changiiif^ 
aailf measured back their course to the Athenian and lytber 
neighbouring harhonrs. The victors disdaining to purwie 
them, dragged the most valuable part <tf the wreck to the 
coasts of Psyttalea and Salamis. The narrow seas were co* 
vered with the floating carcasses of the dead, among whom 
were few Greeks, as even those who lost their ships in the en- 
gagement, saved their lives by swimming, an art which they 
nniveraallj learned as a necessary brandi of edncationy and 
with which the Barbarians were totally unacquainted.* 

Xerxes had scarcely time to consider and dqilore the de« 
struction and disgrace of his fleet, when a new spectacle, not 
less mournful, offered itself to his sight. The flower dT t^ 
Persian infantay had taken post, as we have already observed, 
on the rocky island of Psyttalea, in order to recrive the shat- 
tered* remains of the Grecian annament, whidi, after its ex- 
pected defeat, would naturally take refuge on fliat barren 
coast. But equally fiillacious and fatal was their conjecture 
concerning the evaat of the battle. The Gredos, disembarking 
from their ships, attacked, in tiie oitiiuriasm of victory, tiiose 
astomsdied troops, who, unable to resist^ and finding it impos- 
sible to fly, were cut down to a man. As X^ses behdd this 
dreadful havoc, he started in wild agitation froln his silv^ 
throne, rent his royal robes, and in the irst moment of his 
returning tranquillity, ccmmmnded the main body of his forces, 
posted idong the Attenian coast, to return to tiieir respective 
camps. 

Xerxes de- From tiiat moment he resolved to return wifli ail 
tenniaes to possible expedition into Asia. Tet did his fears 
G^ce. <^ his policy cmnceal, for a few days, the design 
not only from the Grecian but from tite Fersian ge- 
nerals. Mardonius alone was too well acquainted ndtii the 
temper of his master, to believe that his concern for the safefy 

* Before this petMt it w9M a Uw «t Athens and aiAer statei^ ^ovf ttmSoi 
hiSaaxtsSiu ftpatcv vtw f c xa» ypc^ifAora; that boys first learn reading and 
swimming. Sun. Petit de Le^^ Att p^ 11. 
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of Us illustrious person would allow Mm to remain longer 
than necessary in a country which had been the seme of so 
many calamities. The artfol courtier availed himsdf of the 
impovtant secret^ to divert the storm of royal resentment 
which tiireatened the principal antiior of this inglorious und^- 
taking. In his first interview with Xerxes, he exhorted him 
^^ not to be too deeply affected by the defeat of his fleet : that 
be had come to fight against the Greeks, not >idth rafts of 
iKTood^ but with soldiers and horses: that the valour of the 
Persians had opposed all resistance, and their invincible sov- 
ereign was now master oi Ath^is, the main object of his am- 
bition: that having -accomplished the principal end of the 
enterprise, it was time for the Great fang to return from the 
fatigues of war to the cares of government, for with likree 
hundred thousand chosen men, he would undertake Mjirdoiuus 
to prosecute his designs, and to complete his victo- remakis 
ry.*^ Such is the language of adulation, too often 3S0000 ^*^ 
held to princes. The otiier courtiers confirmed by in^* 
their appr<d»a1»m, the advice of Mardonius; and 
the Persian mfmarch, while he obeyed the dictates of his own 
pusillanimity, seined to leave Cireece in rehictant compliance 
with the anxious solicitude of his subjects. 

The remains of the Persian fleet, frightened from ^j^^ ^^^^^ 
the coasts of Greece, returned to the harbours oi able retreat 
As&BL Minor, and afterwards assembled and rendez« ^ "^^* 
vmmeA, during the ensuing winter, in the port of Cym^. The 
transports were ordered to the Hellespont, on the banks of 
which Xerxes arrived with his troops in forty-five days, aft^ 
intolerable hardships and fatigue* Famine and pestUence 
filled up the measure of their calamities; and, excepting the 
three hundred thousand chosen men committed to Mardonius, 
a detachment ei whom guarded the royal person to the coast, 
scarcely a remnant was left of so many unlMons.'^ The bridge 
ostentatiously eroded on the Hellespont would have presented, 
had it remained entire, |k HKHrtifying monument of past grci|t- 

• Ovhv f*«po$ 'wj iiTtMy says Herodotus, emphatically. 
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iiess. But this magnificent fabric had been destaroyed by a 
tempest: and siich is the obscurity with which Xerxes return- 
ed from Greece^ compared with the blaze of grandeur in 
which he marched thither, that it i^ uncertain whether he 
crossed the channel in a Pho&nician ship of war, or only in a 
fishing boat.* Having returned to Sardes, he endeayoured to 
compensate for the disappointment of ambition by the gratifi- 
cation of sensuality, and buried himself in pleasures more in- 
famous and degrading, and not less frightfully criminal, than 
all the disgrace which his pride had incurred, and all the ca-» 
lamities which his subjects had either inflicted or suffi»*ed.f 
Measures When the Greeks had leisure to examine the ex- 
taken by tent and completeness of their success, tiliey deter- 
af4^^eir i^ined in the first emotions of triumph and resent- 
victory. ment, to pursue the shattered remains of the enemy. 
That no Barbarian might escape, they purposed immediately 
to sail northward, and to destroy the Persian bridge across 
the Hellespont. This design was recommended, and chiefly 
8uppc»*ted by the Athenians, who haying experienced the 
greatest share of the danger, felt most sensibly the joys of 
deliverance. But upon more mature deliberation, it occurred 
that the Persians were still sufficiently numerous to afford just 
grounds of terror. To their cowardice and inexperience, not 
to their want of strength, the Greeks owed all their advantages 
over them$ but should the impossibility of retreat- be.added to 
their other calamities, they might derive courage fr^m despair^ 
and, by efforts hitherto unexerted repair the consequences oi 
past errors. These considerations, first suggested, it ia said^ 
by Euribiades the Spartan, were adopted by Themistocles.who 
convinced his countrymen that the jealousy of the Grecian 
gods, unwilling that one man should ba lord of Europe and 
Asia, rather than their own prowess, had given them the vic- 
tory over Xerxes ; a jaciace of sudi foUy and madness, that he 
had treated with equal irreverence things human and divine, 
destroyed the sacred temples^ overthrown the venerable altars 

* Confer. Herod. Jttjrtin. Com. Nepos. f Herod. & Diodor. ibid. 
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and images, and impiously insulted the gods of the Hellespont 
with stripes and fetters. That it was the dutj of the Athe- 
nians, after having gloriously repelled the common enemy, to 
provide for the comfortable subsistence of their wives and 
families, to sow their lands, rebuild their houses, and thus to 
repair, by the most industrious activity, the dreadful ravages 
committed in their territories.'it' 

Themistocles had no sooner fiersuaded the Athe- Boldstrata- 
nians to embrace his opinion, than he secretly de- gem of The- 
spatched his coi^ant Sicinus to acquaint the Great °"^ ^ ^^' 
King with the danger which he had so nearly escaped, and to 
advise him to pursue his journey with all possible expedition. 
Xerxes readily believed a piece of information, which agreed 
with the suggestions of his own cowardice. The rapidity of 
his march conspired with other circumstances above mention- 
ed ill proving fatal to the lives of his followers; and the crafty 
Athenian, who well knowing the unstable affections of the mul- 
titude, wished to deserve the gratitude of a king, gained Ihe 
double advantage of dispelling sooner than could otherwise 
have happened, that destructive cloud of Barbarians which 
hovered over his country, anci of convincing their leader that 
he was in part indebted for his safety to that very man whose 
counsels, rather than the arms of Greece, had occasioned his 
irreparable disasters and most signal disgrace. 

The victory at Salamis terminated the second act of the 
Persian expedition, which has, with much propriety, been 
compared to a tragedy. The Greeks soon understood, that, 
notwithstanding the return of Xerxes, three hundred tiiousand 
men, commanded by Mardonius, were cantoned for the winter 
in Thrace, Macedon, and Thessaly, with a design to take the 
field early in the Spring, and again to try the fortune of war. 
This intelligence deterred the Athenians from bringibg home 
their wives and children, as they originally intended, from 
TroBzen^, Salamis, and JEgina, because they had reason to 
dread that their country would experience new effects of Bar- 

• Herodot. 1. viii. c, cviii. & seq. 
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barian raentneiit It mppaarSf howefvr^ fliat a few citizens, 
more sanguine in their hopes flian the rest, ietnr ned to their 
ancient hahitatkma; wliile tiie {^featnr part continued on board 
the fleet, or went to reside with thrir friends in the FdopoB* 



Emplor. AcGorfing to modem ideas, it wonld be natnml 

G^^^ to expect, that, under tiie a^irehension ot another 
ingtfaewiiil fonnidahle inyaaoi^ tiie Greeks should hare on- 
^^* ployed the wintn* in raising contrUNitions, levying 

and disciplining troops, and cementing propn* measures for 
the public ddEmce. But such preparati<ms were in some de- 
gree unnecessary, because in tiie Grecian republics almost 
every citizoi was a soldier; and the difl^'-mt states w«re at 
all times too weakly uwted, to agree in any unifimn ]dan of 
operations. Bemdes, the customs and prejudices of that early 
age obliged tiiem to observe many forms and ooremonies, 
which interfered with employmmts seemingly more usefiil, on 
such an important emergmcy. We find, accordingly, that 
instead of increasing or improving their militaiy establish- 
ment, tiie Greeks spent tiie winter* in dividing the spoil; 
assigning to the different commanders the prizes of conduct 
and valour; performing the last offices to the dead; celebrat- 
ing their games and festivals; and displaying, both in the 
multitude of their prayers, and in tiie magniftcence of their 
oflferings, the warmest gratitude to their protecting divinities. 
The dedications to the gods were intrinsically valuable. The 
rewards, bestowed on their generals were simple tokens of 
public esteem. Tlie first consisted in vases, statues, and other 
ornaments of gold and silver ; the second in a wreath of pine, 
laurel, w olive; a circumstance which made Tigranes the 
Persian exclaim, *« Heavens ! against what men have we come 
to contend ? insensible to interest, they fight only for gloty !" 
Of the I^ ^ >^t surprising that the institutions of Greece 

^ Tb^ sImmiW have deceived an untutored Barbarian, whm 
mistodei. ^^ consider tibat even the modem philos^^er and 

* Herodot 1. viu. c. sd. aad 0eq[. 
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faistoriaii have been too often dazzled by their spkndour. 
Tet notwiHifltanding what Tigranes belieyed, and what, 
from the fond admiration of aatiquilyy many modem writers 
have asserted, the indiscriminate praise of disinterestedness 
by no means belonged to the Grecians. When the comman- 
ders of thw* sevaral ships and squadrons assembled to regulate 
Ihe distribution of naval and military rewards, each captain, 
with a selfishness equfiUy indelicate and unjust, arrogated to 
himself the first prize of merit ; though most of them acknow- 
ledged the desert of Themistocles as second to their own."*^ 
This general assignment of the second, while all alike assumed 
tiie first place, was equivalent to a public declaration in favour 
of the Athenian : and the honours which were conferred on him, 
both in his own country and in Sparta, sufficiently confirm- 
ed the decision. The usual marks of the public esteem were 
not indeed attended with any immediate profit, but their con-^ 
sequences were extremely ben^cial. Supported by the favour- 
able cqnnion of his countrymen, a commander by sea or land 
frequently attained an authority, the exercise of which was 
equally adapted to flatty pride and to gratify avarice. The 
bdaviour id Themistocles, after he had acquired sufficient 
merit with the public to justify his rapacity, affords one me- 
morable example of this kind; and, we shall meet with many 
more, in examining the subsequent events of the Grecian his- 
tory. Instead of remaining at home, in order to concert a 
plan for repdling the danger which threatened his country, 
the Ath^aa commander sailed with a little squadron to the 
Cyclades, laid tiiese ttnfi>rtunate islands under a heavy contri- 
bution, and without the participation, or even knowledge of 
his colleagues in command, enriched himself and his fa- 
vourites.! 

On the approach of Spring, Mardonius prepared MArdonius 
to take tiie field. His army consisted of the Medes, prepares tQ 
Persians, Scythians, and Indians^ and though re- c^p^. 
4uoed from the millions which followed X^xes to 

* Herodot. 1. viii. c xziii. f Herodot. 1. ?iii. c. Ujnr. 
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about three hundred thousand men, it was thereby rattier 
delivered from an useless incumbrance^ than depriyed of any 
real strength. Before marching from Thessaly^ his supersti- 
tion engaged him to consult the Grecian oracles, and moved 
probably by an erroneous explanation of their ambiguous re- 
sponses, he determined to try the effect <tf negociatton, brfore 
he bad recourse to arms. He might treat either with indivi- 
duals, or with communities. By the former method, the The- 
bans assured him, that he might become master of Greece, 
without hazarding a battle. *^ Tou have only," said they, 
** to send money to the leading men in the several republics. 
In this manner you will divide each state into factions ; engage 
them in a civil war; and, when exhausted by mutual hostili- 
ties, they will readily submit to your demands. Mardonins,. 
instead of pursuing this judicious system, which 
tode^^h" would probably have been successfiil, sent Alexan- 
the A^e- jj^r, king of Macedon, to treat with such Athenians 

iiianB from ' «» *- ^ 

their aUies; as had returned to theircity. This illustrious am- 
bassador, who boasted an Argive extraction, was 
the tributary prince of a barbarous country; but of a country, 
destined, in a foture age, to attain empire and renown, by the 
arts of Philip and the arms of his immortal son. The first 
Alexander was peculiarly well qualified for executing the office 
with which Mardonius had intrusted him, because his family 
had long been connected with the republic of Athens, by Ihe 
sacred ties of hospitality. But his commission was as unwel- 
come as his visit was acceptable* The Athenians therefore, 
delayed calling an assembly to hear and answer his discourse, 
until the Spartans (who were apprised of the intention of Mar- 
donius) should send ambassadors to assist at the deliberation. 
When all parties were convened, Alexander declared, ** That 
he was sent to the Athenians on the part of Mardonius, who 
had received a message from the Great King, intimating his 
will to forgive their past injuries, to reinstate them in Iheir 
possessions, to rebuild their houses and temples, and to receive 
them into the number of his friends and confederates." Mar- 
donius then spoke for himself: '* What madness, O Athenians, 
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can impel you to maintain war against a monarchy whom yon 
cannot expect ever to conquer, nor hope atways to resist ? Ton 
are acquainted with the number and prowess of the troops 
itndcar sny eommand, which, formidable as they are, make but 
a so^l part of tiie unbounded resources of Xerxes« Every 
yeai^ he can iniri^e you with an increasing superiority of 
strength ; submit, thwefore, to a power which it is vain to op- 
pose ; profit, ere it be too late, of the disposition of the Great 
King, and accept the offer of an alliance which folly alone, not 
fortitude and firmness, can engage you to decline.'^ Alexan- 
der endeavoured to add weight to these considerations, by 
observing, '^ That his past conduct had uniformly proved the 
sincerity of his attachment to the Athenians ; and that he was 
firmly convinced of the expediency, and even necessity of the 
measures now in agitation, otherwise he should not have un* 
dertaken to propose them. He Hierefore exhorted them to re* 
fleet on the advantages which would accrue to them from being 
alone, of all the Greeks, admitted into the alliance of Xerxes | 
to reflect also on the dreadful consequences which would at- 
tend their refusal, «nce their country, placed as a in*ize be- 
tween the contending paarties, would thereby be exposed to 
inevitable destruction/'* 

As soon as Alexander had ended his discourse, but without 
the Lacedfismonian ambassadors represented to the success. 
assanbly, ^* That tiiey had been sent on the part of their re- 
pidUic, to thwart the measures <^ the Barbarians, with whom, 
in order to resent the quarrel of her Athenian allies, Sparta 
had engaged in a bloody and destructive war. Could liie 
Athenians then, for whose sake alone the war, which now 
extended, over all Greece, was originally undertaken, abandon 
their friends and confederates, whose services they had every 
reason to approve? Could they associate with Barbarians, 
whose hostilities they had ev^ry reason to resent? Sparta af- 
fectionately sympathized with their sufferings in the loss of 
their houses and their harvests ; yet the confederates in gene- 

* Herodot. 1. Tiii. c. cxl. 
voi» !• 46 
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ral had endeavoured to prevent or repair the unhappy coime- 
quences of their loss: they had maintained their mves and 
families^ supported and educated their helpless chUdren, 
cherished and sustained the declining years of their parents. 
Their generosity was not yet exhausted; if the Athenians 
should be compelled again to abandon fheir country, they 
would again find the same hospitable reception in Pelopon- 
nesus; and their families, if it became necessary,. would be 
maintained at the common expense, during the continuance of 
the war. Let them not, therefore be deceived by the specious 
words of the tyrant Alexander, who at the expense of truth, 
endeavoured to promote the interest of a tyrant Uke himself. 
The Athenians ou^t to remember, that neitiier justice, nor 
honour, nor fidelity, can be expected from tyrants and Bar- 
barians.'^* Having thus spoken, the Lacedsemonians, as well 
as Alexander, withdrew; and the Athenians, after a short 
deliberation, answered both parties by the voice of Aristides^ 
who as archon, or chief magistrate, presided in the assembly : 
first to the Macedonian, they replied, <^ That as they were 
suiBdentiy acquainted witii the strength of Xerxes, he might 
have spared them the insult of describing its vast superiority 
to tiidr own. Tet, in defence of liberty, there was no power 
too great to oppose. Return th^, and tell Mardonius, that 
the Athenians' will never make peace witii Xerxes, whfle tiie 
sun performs his annual course in the heavens ; but -that, trust- 
ing to the assistance' of the Gods and Heroes, whose temples 
and images the tyrant has impiously destroyed, we will resist 
him to the last extremity. To conclude : come not a second 
time to Athens with such insolent messages, indignation at 
which may make us forget that you are our Mend, and con- 
nected with us by the sacred ties of reciprocal hosi»tality." 
The answer given to the Lacedaemonian ambassadors was de- 
livered in a still higher strain of patriotism : *« That the Bar- 
barians, or even the peasants of Laconia, should suppose us 
capable of coming to an accommodation with the Persians, 

* Herodot. 1, viii. c» cxlii. 
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does not surprise us; but it is indeed surprising that you^ 
citizens of Sparta^ should entertain the same groundless fears; 
you^ who have so often heaitt by report^ and who, on so many 
occasions, have yourselves witnessed, the disinterested mag- 
nanimity of our rq>ublic. Know then,> that the richest pos- 
sessions on earth, that all the treasures of the Great King, are 
not sufficient to seduce our unalterable attachment to Greece* 
The laws of God ^uad man eq[ually forbid our ingratitude; or 
if all ties of duty were dissolved, our resentment against the 
Persians would restrain us. We must avenn our plundered 
altars, our prostrate images, our desolated temples. We must 
avenge the cause of our allies, and our own ; for all the Greeks 
have the same religion, language, lineage, and manners; and, 
while an Athenian survives, will never, with his consent, 
make peace with the Barbarians. We acknowledge with gra- 
titude your proffered kindness to our families; but henceforth 
we hope to provide for them, without giving the confederates 
any trouble on their account. What we request of you is, 
that your army march with all possible expedition towards 
Boeotia, that our united resistance may sUtp the progress of 
the Barbarian, who, as soon as he is apprised of our deter- 
mined hostility, will not fail to proceed southward, to invade 
Attica a second time.""*^ \ 

This conjecture was justified by the event. The The Pelo- 
Persians within a few weeks marched into Bceotia, §e^^*^SSe 
but the Athenians looked in vain for the expected common 
arrival of their Spartan auxiliaries. To have wit- ^^^^^' 
nessed the proceedings just described in the Athenian assem- 
bly, we should have imagined that there was a generous contest 
of patiiotism between the two republics; and that the happi- 
ness and glory of Greece, not the interest of their particular 
communities, was the great object of their ambition. But the 
Greeks had often much patriotism in their speeches, when there 
was little in their hearts ; and the Spartans, who had lately em- 
ployed such powerful arguments to engage Athens in defenoe 

* Herodot. L viii. c. cxL & seq. 
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of the common cause, totally abandoned thdr princifdes when- 
ever it soited their conveniettcy.'*^' Instead of issoing forth 
in order to support their allies in BcBOtia, they remained with- 
in the isthmus, and endeavoured to fortify tiiat inlet into their 
territory with such additional walls and bulwarks as might 
render it impenetrable. The work was now complete; and 
the Pdoponnesians, secure, as 'they imagined, bdiind this solid 
rampart, equally disregarded the safety, and despised the re- 
sentment of their northern allies. 

ifffgnonSmL Tltt Athenians, a second time fbrsakm by their 
^ of the confemrates, were obliged again to desert their 
themans. ^mi|j^^ They had scarcely saOed to thoir families 
in Salamis, when Attica was invaded by the Persians. While 
tiie fugitives continued in that island, they received another 
embassy from Mardonius, offering them the same terms which 
they hpd formerly rejected. They still persisted in rejecting 
them ; in consequence of which, they beheld, without apparent 
uneasiness, from the shores of Salamis, thrir territmriest 
again laid waste $ their cities, and villas, and temples, devour- 
ed by the flames j and every thing that had escqied the fury 
of the first invasion, destroyed or consumed by the second. 
After committing these ravages, which, as he had already ob- 
tained complete possession of the country, deserved to be 
considered only as the effect of a childish resentment, Mar- 
donius returned into Bceotia, that his troops m%ht be supplied 
with provisions, and that, should the enemy offer them battle, 
they might engage in a country better adapted than Attica to 
the operations of cavalry. The Athenians, who had be^d sent 
from Salunis to remonstrate with the Spartan council against 
They rt- ^® delays or desertion of the Peloponnesians, were 
nons^te accompanied by ambassadors from Platea and Me- 
confede* S^'^f "^^^ confirmed their erguments and com- 
lates. plaints. With the indignation of disi^pointed 

confidence, they upbraided the indifference and lukewammess 
fif the Spartans in the common cause; sentiments which ill 

• Lyams. Orat. Funcb. f Heredot 1. iz. c. i. & seq,. 
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corresponded with their own generous ardour. They contrast- 
ed ^ base treachery of Sparta^ formerly the honour^ now the 
disgrace of Greece, with the patriotic magnanimity of Athens. 
The latter, they observed, compelled by necessity, or urged 
by resentment of the shameful dereliction on the part of her 
allies, would doubtless accept the terms offered by Mardonius, 
and then the Pelbponnesians must become sensible, when it 
was too late, that the wall across the isthmus formed but a 
partial and feeble defence ; and however it might secure them 
from inroads on the side of the land, w6uld ill protect their 
coasts against the descents of the Persian, reinforced by the 
Athenian fleet.^ ' 

Whether the eloquence of the ambassadors, or the Persuade 
returning sense of public utUity, overcame the take^take 
pusillanimous resolutions formerly embraced by the ^^ ^^^d. 
Spartans, it is certain that they now first determined to take 
the field. Five thousand Spartan pike-men were accompanied 
by thirty-five thousand Helots. Their Peloponnesian allies 
sent their respective contingents ; so that the heavy-armed 
men raised in the peninsula exceeded twenty thousand, com- 
manded by Pausanias, the guardian and kinsman of Plistar- 
chus, son of Leonidas. Having marched beyond the isthmus, 
they were joined by Aristides, at the head of eight thousand 
Athenians, and^by a superior number of their allies of Mega- 
ra. ThespisB, Pl^tea, Salamis, Euboea, and JEgina. The 
whole heavy-armed troops amounted to nearly forty thousand \ 
the light-armed were the thirty-five thousand Helots, atten- 
diuits on the Spartans, and about as many more, one to each 
soldier, attending the other divisions of the army.f 

Mardonius having marched into BoBotia, en- Mardonius 
camped on the banks of the JGsopus. His army of encamps oii 
three hundred thousand men, while they waited* the in^BaoSa; 
enemy's a^Mroach, .of which they were secretly in- ^^^^^^0^^ 
formed by the Argives, were employed in building the oppo- 
a square fortification, about five quarters of a mile ^^® '^"*^' 

* Lysias, Orat. Funeb, 

f Herodot. 1. Ix. c. i. & seq. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xi. & Plut. in Aristid. 
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in front 5 a work of little ntiUty, since it could only defend a 
small portion of a camp which extended many miles, from the 
Theban town of Eryflira, to the territory of the Platseans. 
The Greeks haTing arrived in those parts, took post at the 
foot of mount Ciiheron, directly opposite to the enemy. 

The hostile armies remained eleven days in their 
pwUdlng encampments, during which several incidents hap- 
^^^^ Opened, which tend to di^lay the manners and 
character of those great bodies of men, who were 
soon to attempt the destruction of each other. Of the Gre- 
cians inhabiting the countries north of Attica, the Phocians, 
as we have already had occasion to observe, were the least 
disposed to embrace the cause of Mardonius. Yet, as all their 
neighbours had submitted to his arms, they rductantiy sent 
to his camp a thousand soldiers, well armed, and commanded 
by Harmocydes, a dtizen of great influence and authority. 
They had not continued many days in the Persian army, when 
an wAer came from Mardonius (the reason was unknown,) far 
the Phocians to be detached from the rest, and encamped in a 
separate body on the plain. They had no sooner obeyed his 
command, than tiie whole Persian cavalry appeared in sight, 
and soon formed themselves in hostile array. It immediately 
occurred to the Phocians, and particularly to their prudent 
commander, that Mardonius, suspecting their fidelity, or 
yielding to the solicitations of their inveterate enemies, the 
Thessalians, had resolved on tiieir destruction. Harmocydes, 
therefore, pointing to the cavalry, called to his companions, 
** You see those *men, who come witii an evident intention to 
destroy us ; but let us die like Grecian£|, and exert ourselves 
with all the fury of a desperate defence, rather than tamely 
submit to a dishonourable fate.'' While he yet spoke, the Pho- 
cians seized their arms, arranged themselves in order of battle, 
and supporting each other in redoubled ranks, presented on 
every side a firm circle of protended lances. Their warlike 
appearance struck terror into the surrounding cloud of Barba- 
rians, who advanced brandishing, and a few of the nearest 
throwing, their javelins : but further they ventured not to pro- 
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ceed$ the determined countenance of the Greeks sufficed to 
repel them $ they retired in haste to the Persian camp. A 
herald was then sent hj Mardonius, <^ desiring the Phocians to 
take courage^ nor to dread farther hostilities ^ that they had 
shown themselves to be brave men, contrary to the account 
which he had received of them; and if they displayed their 
valour in the Persian cause, they should find it impossible to 
conquer either Xm^es or himself in good offices."*" 

The above relation tends to prove, that none of the Greeks, 
not even those who joined the enemy, were deficient in cour- 
age. Another incident related by the same historian proves, 
that notwithstanding the extreme folly of their commanders 
the Persians were not universally deficient in wisdom. While 
they were encamped on the iBsopus, a wealthy Theban, na- 
med Attiginus, invited Mardonius, with fifty of his most dis- 
tinguished officers, to a magnificent entertainment. The feast 
was given at Thebes, and an equal number of Bceotians were 
called to it. Among these was Thersander, a native of Orch- 
omenus, and a person of the highest distinction in that city. 
Two of the guests were placed on each couch; and, as Ther- 
sander himself related to Herodotus, his Persian companion, 
after supper, entering into .conversation in the Greek tongue, 
testified, under the seal of secrecy, his gloomy apprehensions 
concerning the event of the present war. He did not even 
hesitate to declare his firm persuasion, that few Persians would 
survive an engagement. When asked by the Theban, why he 
did not communicate this opinion to his general ; he said, that 
men of plain sense and honesty had seldom much influence 
with the great. It appeared from the whole tenor of his dis- 
course, that there were many in the Persian army, who, like 
himself, lamented the mad ambition of Xerxes, and the fatal 
rashness of Mardonius; and who, while they respected their 
station&i and dreaded ilieir power, desjnsed their characters 
and condemned their conduct*! This observation it is proper 
to make for the honour of human nature. In absolute govern-* 

• Herodot. 1. ix. c, I. & seq. f Herodot, 1. ix, c. xv. 
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ments, it is tuud that men obey^ like a fiock of sheqp, the voice 
of a despot; yet it may be said with equal truth, that amidst 
the obedience extorted by fear, they often see and regret the 
folly of their shepherd. 

. ^^ In such nigh neighbourhood, it was scarcely to 
between be expected that the hostile camps should remain 
Ind ^T^* without frequent durmicdies. These preludes to 
' Fenian ca- the general engagement ended favourably for the 
^^^' Grecians. Three thousand soldiers, furnished by 

the rocky district of Megara, were posted on the side most 
exposed to the enemy's cavalry, by whose incursions they had 
been so much harassed, that they determined to abandon that 
difficult station. Before executing this design, tiiey sent a 
herald to the Grecian generals, intimating thdr resolution, 
embraced from necessity, and at the same time hinting tiie in- 
justice of detaining them, from the time of tiieir first encamp- 
ment, in a post of peculiar danger, which, though they had 
hitherto indeed maintained it with singular constancy and 
fortitude, they now found themselves unable longer to defend. 
Fausanias addressed himself successively to the whole army, 
to know whether any division was willing to change posts 
with the Megarians. All were silent, or decUaed Ihe propo- 
sal on frivolous pretences. The Athenians alone, actuated by 
that love of pre-eminence which they did not more ardently 
desire than they justly deserved, voluntarily offisred their ser- 
vices on this trying occasion. They had not long occupied 
the important post, when the enemy's cavalry began to assault 
them. The assault they repelled with vigour, and Masistius 
the Persian general, fell in the action. A terrible conflict en- 
sued, according to ancient custom, around the body (tf flie dead 
general. The Athenians at leng^ gained possession of it, 
tiiongh they began to give way before more impetuous attacks 
of the horse, yet upon being supported by a reinforcement from 
the main body, they again recovered their ground, and com- 
pelled the Persians to retire. When messengers arrived in 
the camp with an account of this defeat, and the death of their 
commander, Mardonius and his attendants burst into tears ^ 
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ifaeir lamentations were isoon communicated to the troops, and 
Aiffiised over the army, whose plaintive cries filled the whole 
land of Boeotia. The Persians tore their hair, disfigured their 
faces, and displayed every symptom of intolerable woe; for 
they had lost Madf stius who in comeliness and stature was the 
first of their generals, and in military courage and address 
only second to Mardonius."^ 

The Grecians having thus bravely delivered them- rpj^^ Greeks 
selves fipom the incursion of the Persian cavalry, move to 
were now exposed to a still greater inconvenience, the^territo- 
the scarcity of fresh water, which soon obliged them ^ of Pla- 
to decamp. Their late success afforded a favoura- 
ble moment for executing this dangerous measure. They pro- 
ceeded in arms along the foot of mount Citheron> ready to 
repel the attack of the enemy, by converting the column of 
march into an order of battle. They arrived without opposi- 
tion at the place appointed. This was a plain near the vil- 
lage of Hysia, in the territory or Platsea, interspersed with 
many gentle eminences, adorned with a grove and temple sa- 
cred to the genius of the place, and enriched by the copious 
fountain Gargaphia; a necessary resourse to the Greeks, as 
llie enemy^ by means of tiieir cavalry and archers, command- 
ed both sides of the JEsopus. 

It might be expected, that men prepared to de- Dissensions 
fend every thing most dear to them, should have in the aUi- 
preserved in the field perfect agreement and una- ^ "™^' 
nimity : especially as the Greeks, on some occasions at least, 
seemed sensible that such concord was necessary for the gene- 
ral safety. When the allies on both sides the isthmus had as- 
sembled in Attica, they vowed with common consent to the 
gods, and bound themselves by the most tremendous oaths^ to 
maintain with steadfast adherence an unshaken fidelity to 
Greece, to prefer liberty to life, to obey the command of their 
leaders, and to bury flieir companions slain in battle. Should 

* Herodot. 1. ix. c. ccx^v. 
voii. I. 47 
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fortune render tbem victorions (which to their present ardour 
seemed scarcely a matter of doubt,) they swore never to de- 
molish any city whose inhabitants had concurred .with the ge- 
neral Yoice on this important occasion, and never to rebuild 
the temples defaced by the Barbarians, but •to leave thelni to 
the most distant posterity, as a monument of sacrilegious 
rage, and an incitement to honourable revenge. They swore 
also to institute an annual festival, denominated <^ Common 
Liberty,"* and to consecrate public games and sacrifice to 
the goddess, the great author of their union, and the venerable 
object of their worship. But these public-spirited sentiments 
continued not long to actuate them. We have already had 
occasion to remark several symptoms of approaching ammoi^- 
ty. Their dissensions soon broke out into an open rupture^ 
and prevailed, even on flie eve of a battle, not only between 
dval republics, but in the bosom of almost every commoiuly* 
between '^'^ ^^^ contest arose between the Athenians imd 

the Atheiu- Tegeans, about the ccmimand of the left wing. Both 
geJa. ^^ parties yielded the right, as the place of greatest 
honour, to the Spartans. But the citizens of Tegea^ 
in number three thousand^ had been long deemed the best 
soldiers in Arcadia; and, in all the conjunct expeditions 
of the Peloponnesians, they had always obtained, unrivalled^ 
the second honours of the field. These they j^fessed them- 
selves unwilling to relinquish, alleging the heroic exploits of 
their ancient kings; imd asserting, << That the actions cf the 
Athenians, performed either during their royal or democrati- 
cal government, could not bear a comparison with their own : 
they appealed on this subject to the Lacediemonians, in coo- 
junction with whom they had often fought and conquered, and 
whose decision in their favour they rather claimed than re- 
quested.'' This bold pretension the Athenians repelled, with as 
much dignity as eloquence. " We know,*' said they, <• that the 
Greeks are here assembled, not to dispute about precedency, 
but to fight the Barbarian. Yet, as the Tegeans have men- 

• Herodot. 1. ix. c. viii. & seq. 
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tioBed thebrvitiCJBstor8, it becomeis us to maintain the immoi*taI 
renown Hf ovafowh. Need we tnetition their ancieht victories 
over the impious Thebans^ their chastisement of the insoleflt 
Surj&rUielis; their generous protection of the unfortunate sond 
of Hercules ? When Greece was invaded by the warlike Am- 
fl^Kons, and afterwlu^s by llie fiercer savages of Scythia and 
Thrace, the Athenians resisted and overcame the common ene- 
my;; What people fought with more bravery than they in the 
war of Troy. But perhaps we, who now address you, have 
degenerated from the glory of our ancestors. Let the battle 
c^ Marathon efface the foul suspicion. . There, unaided and 
alone, we defended the general safety, maintained the glory of 
Greece, and raised by the ^^wess of our single republic, a 
trophy over forty nations. This exploit, had we no other to 
allege, entitles us to the rank claimed by the Tegeans, and to 
far greater honours. But tlie present^s not a timfe for such 
contests; place us therefcre, Spartans f in whatever istation 
you think ^t$ there we will' behave like brave men.*^' Their 
words were scarcely ended, when the whole army of the Lace^ 
dsemonians cried out with one consent^ ^^That the Athenians 
were far more worthy than the Tegeanis or any nation of Ap* 
cadia, to istand at the head of the left wing 5'* and accordingly 
they assumed that important post,* 

Meantime tiie Barbarian army approached. The ^^ p^j.; 
Medes and Persians encamped on the plain, front- sians en- 
ing the Spartans: the Grecian auxiliaries were ^^li^^ 
placed in direct opposition to the Athenians. It is 
easy to perceive, even at this distance of time, the reason for 
such an arrangement. The Persians avoided to encounter the 
Athenian bravery, which they had already fatally experienced 
in the field of Marathon; and, as the Thebans were the most 
powerful and the warmest of thdr foreign allies, as well as 
the inveterate enemies to Athens, it was thought proper to 
oppose them to that side on which the Athenians were posted* 
Ambiguous oracles, attended by unfavourable omens and *r»- 

8 f 

* HerodoU 1. ix. c. zxvi. & seq. Plat, in Anstia» 
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pheciesy had hitherto deterred Mardoaius from yenturing a 
general engagement; and he was at length determined to this 
measure^ not fnmi any auspicious* change in the admonitions 
of heaven, but from the apparent timidity occasioned by the 
real dissensions of the Greeks. ^ 

The Greeks "^^ ^"^® reasons which made Mardonius desire 
decamp a to preserve, made Fausanias wish to alter, the rela- 
te? ^^® disposition of their respective camps. Except 
in the glorious contest at Thermopylse, in which 
they devoted themsdves to death for the safety of their coun- 
try, the Spartans had never contended with tiie Medes; but 
they had often foo^t and conquered the Boeotians. Pausanias 
therefore desired (for though dignified with the tiHe of Giene* 
ral, he could not command) the Athenians to change places 
with his countrymen. This request was cheerfully complied 
with; but other circumstances sowed dissension in the Athe- 
nian camp.t. The quiet likewise of the Lacedssmonians was 
disturbed by the^qnarrels between Pausanias and Anomphare- 
tus, llie Spartan next in command; and, conspiring with these 
internal animosities, the Persian horse beat up their quarters^ 
intercepted their convoys, and, by an unexpected incursion^ 
destroyed their watering-place. It tiius became necessary 
again to decamp. The obscurity of midnight was chosen as 
the most omvenient time for effecting this purpose; and the 
destined place of retreat was a nairow ^lip of g^round lying 
towards the source of the JEsopus, and confined between that 
river and mount Citheron. This post was at least preferred 
by the majority ; for the Greeks were by no means unanimous; 
so that when the march was ordered, many of the allies aban- 
doned their leaders; others t6ok refuge in the neighbouring 

* The prophets consulted were Greekn^ who perhaps secretly served the 
cause of their country. Mardonius resolved to engage the enemy, as we learn 
from Herodotus, without regarding their predictions. Alexander of Macedon 
came in the night to the Grecian camp, to give intimation of that resolution ; 
y«maxdomii8 seenas to have been immediately determined to attack, by the 
circii stances mentioned in the text. 

t Plitarch in Aristid. 
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temples, to elude the pursuit of the horse $ while Anompharetns 
tlie Spartan declared, ''That neither he, nor the division 
under his command, should ever fly from the enemj:" and in 
consequence of its dispersion in so many different directions, 
the Grecian army presented next morning the appearance, not 
of a regular march, but of a flight or rout. 

Mardonius was aj^rised that the Greeks had Mardonius 
changed their order of battle. He was now inform- attacks 
ed, that they had abandoned their camp. Not doubt- ^^' 
ing that fear had precipitated their retreat, he ordered his 
soldiers to pursue the fugitives, and to complete the victory* 
The Lacedaemonians and Athenians were still within his 
reach; the former near ihe foot of the mountun, the latter in 
the middle of the plain* Having sent his Grecian auxiliaries^ 
amounting to fifty thousand, against the Athenians, he ad- 
vanced with the bravest of the Persian troops towards that 
portion of the enemy which had shown an anxious solicitude 
to avoid his arms* Neyer did the contrast appear greater than 
in the opposite appearance and behaviour of the warring na^ 
tions on this occasion* The Barbarians, ill armed, and total* 
ly ignorant of discipline, advanced without order, and with a 
loud insulting noise* The Lacedemonians, carefully covered 
with their shields, observed in silence the result of their sa- 
crifices. While the heavenly admonitions were unfavourable^ 
they patiently received the darts and javelins which the enemy 
threw upon them* But as soon as Pausanias, cast- The batde 
ing his eyes towards a neighbouring temple of Juno, of Platxa. 
and devoutly entreating the protection of tiie goddess, had 
obtained in the changing aspect of the victims, a propitious* 
answer tq his prayer, the Spartans proceeded with intrepidity 
to close with their opponents."^ The Persians, reinforced with 
the SacsB, a Scythian tribe, sustained the attack with great 
bravery. Immense numbers were slain; but new numbers 
succeeded, crowding together in tumultuous disorder, and 
making an hideous outcry, as if they had intended to tear in 

* Herodot. 1. is. c. loi. & seg. 
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pieces and to deroiir the enemy* Msrdomus^ mounted on a 
white steed of ttnconun<m strength and swiftness, wa» distin- 
goisfaed in every part of the battle by the splendour of his 
appearance, but still more by deeds of signal valour. He was 
attended by a thousand horsonen, consisting of the flower of 
the Persian nobility, all alike ambitiottS to imitate tiie «uun^ 
pie, and to emulate the fame, d their leader. I£ad their skill 
been equal to their courage, or had Ihey previously bestowed 
as much pains in disdaining thdr troops as in improving 
their own agility and address, either the Greeks must have 
been conquered, cht the battlo must. have, rranained doubtful. 
But the Barbarians acted without union or concert; and, as 
tiiey fimght singly, were successively defeated. It is the na* 
tare and the greatest disadvantage of cavalry, not to increase 
in force in proportion to the reduplication of its ranks. The 
(jredan phalanx, on Ae other hand, received an accession of 
strengdi from every addition to its depth; the ranks behind 
supported those before; no power was mispart or unexerted : 
and the effect might be continually augmented, till it became 
irresistible. Availing themsdves of this circanurtaiiGe, the 
Lacedjemonians thickened their ranks, extended their spears, 
sustained the shock, and pmetrated the dq^, of the bravest 

Persian squadron. Mardoniusfellby1hefi»iBnate 
ibidoi^u^ vm of the Spartan Aieimnestus.* The death of 
df^t^Btf. ^^ general was immediately followed by tiie dtfeat 
barians. of the Persians, and tiie defeat of the Persians by 

the iigbt of the Barbarian army. Artahasus, the 
Parthian cliief, had from the beginning condranned the rash 
measures of Mardonius. He commanded forty thousand men, 
who were prepared on every occasion to follow the examjde.of 
their leader. As soon as he perceived the confusion of the 
Peavians, he made the signal for lus troops to quit the i 



* Composed of two Greek words, which may be translated **(^ immortal 
memoiy -.** an instance, among many, that the Greeks frequently gave names 
characteristic of persons; a custom which likewise prevailed much among the 
Jews. See Michaelis* Translation and Annotations on Genesis, p. 37. & 
passim. 
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He conducted them tiirough the temtoiy of the Phocians^ and 
by a hasty march to the Hellespont, anticipating the news of 
the defeat and death of Mardonius, returned in safety to the 
Asiatic coast, mth the forces intrusted to his c^re.* 

The renwnder of tiie discomfitted Barbarians Defeat of 
sought reftige in their camp, which, as we have al- ^5^^ **^^' 
ready mentioned, had been strengthened by a con- 
siderable fortification. The Spartans pursued them with great 
ardour, but were unable to force thdr encampment The 
Tegeans and other tro<^ seconded the attack, but no im* 
pression could be made on the wall, till the arrival of the Athe- 
nians. These generous defenders of the cause of liberty had 
repulsed the Grecian auxiliaries, who impiously assisted the 
enemies of their country. The behaviour of the greater part 
of the traitors furnished the occasion of an easy victory ; for, 
unable to meet the just reproaches and indignant looks of their 
countrymm, they soon betook tlieniselves to flight, whidh, in 
the present case, seemed more honourable than resistance. 
The Thebans alone exposed with greatperseverance the Athe- 
nian valour; they did not desist IBrom hostility till several 
hundreds were slain ; and when compelled to quit tiie field, 
ihey fled towards Boeotia, and shut themselves up within the 
strong walls of their city. Instead of pursuing these fugitives, 
though their domestic and inveterate foes, the Athenians, with 
a laudable moderation and prud^ice, probably inspired by 
Aristides, then one of their generals, hastened to reinforce the 
Laoed«monians, who had already engaged and put to flight 
the main streng^ of the enemy. The Athenians, however, 
came in time to complete the glory of that memorable day. 
They attacked with redoubled vigour the fortification, which 
had been in vain assaulted by their allies ; and having efl'ected 
a breach in the wall, entered the Persian camp. They were 
followed by the brave soldiers of Tegea, and afterwards by 
the Spartans. The Barbarians were seized with rpj^^ p^^, 
consternation at seeing so many myriads confined sians massa- 

* Herodot 1 iz. c. Ixr. 
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credintheir within a naiTow sjnce. The means of their expect' 
camp. ^ safety became the principal cause of their de- 
Btruction. Fear hindered them to fight; tiie wall hindered 
them to fly $ the great number of the enemy made it dangerous 
for the victors to give quarter; resentment of past i^uries 
prompted them to revenge; of near two hundred Hiousand 
Barbarians^ not two thousand escaped the fury of the Grecian 
spear*"* 

The valun- The event of tiiis bloody engagement not only 
found °^*^ delivered the Greeks from the daugw of servitude, 
there: how but gave them possession of greater wealth than 
apphe . ^^y could ever have expected to possess. In hi» 
precipitate retreat from Greece, Xerxes left behind him all bis 
riches and magnificence* His most valuable effects were 
bestowed on Mardonius, the flatterer of his inclinations, and 
the unfortunate minister of his revenge. The rest was divided 
among his inferior favourites ; and, independently of ihe boun- 
ty of the prince, the tents of the Persian nobles fiimished a 
wide profusion of elegance and splendour. Couches magnifi- 
cently embroidered; tables of gold and silver; bowls and 
goblets of gold; stalls and mangars of brass, curionsly 
wrought and ornamented; chains, bracelets, scimitars, some 
of solid gold, others adorned wifli precious stones ; and to 
crowa all, many chests of Persian money, which began at 
that time, and continued long afterwards to be current in 
Greece. In the common mass of spoil, Herodotus reckons a 
great many Persian women, besides innumerable horses and 
camels. The whole being collected into one place, the tenth 
was consecrated to the gods. A tenth of the remainder was 
bestowed on the general. Peculiar presents were offered to the 
temples of Olympian Jove, Isthmian Neptune, and Delphian 
Apollo, the f ayourite divinities of the whole Grecian name ; wff 
did the Athenians forget to show particular gratitude to thdr 
adored Minerva. Prizes were afterwards distributed amoi^ 
the bravest of the surviving warriors 5 for, though the victcnrj 

* Herodot L ix. cap. c. 
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had been obtained with little blood, yet several hundreds had 
fallen, now lamented as the most generous and daring; unong 
whom were ninety-one Spartans, fifty-two Athenians, and 
sixteen men of Tegea. Callicratides, a Spartan, the bravest 
and most beautiful of the Greeks, was slain by an arrow, be- 
fore Pausanias, who had not yet finished the sacrifice, had 
given the signal of engagement As he fell, he said to those 
around him, that he was contented to die for Greece, but re- 
gretted dying ingloriously, having performed nothing worthy 
of himself, or the common cause. But in the battle itself no 
combatant behaved with such distinguished bravery as Aris- 
todemus, who alone, of three hundred Spartans, survived the 
action of Thermopylse. This circumstance had rendered him 
contemptible in the eyes of his countrymen* He was continu- 
ally upbraided with the base desertion of his companions. 
The most heroic deeds could not restore him to the good 
opinion of the public, and it was asserted by the Spartans^ 
that even on the present occasion, as he had determined to 
seek a voluntary death in order to efiace the stain of his form- 
er infamy, he was not entitled to any of those honours which 
are deservedly bestowed on the genuine efforts of spontaneous 
valoor.'N' 

The Greeks buried their dead with every circum- Theconfed- 
stance of f unejral pomp, erected in the field of battle c^eks 
tonspicuous trophies of their renown, and appro- ^***^ ^® 
priated the value of twenty thousand pounds for the i^e- 
dedicating temples and statues to the tutelary deities ^*^' 
of Plat»a, the illustrious scene of victory. A few days were 
spent in these transactions; after which it was determined^ 
by universal consent, to mardi into BiEotia, in ordcir to chas- 
tise the perfidy oi the Thebans. On the eleventh day after flie 
battle fliey arrived in the neighbourhood of Thebes, ravaged 
the territory, and made approaches to the walls. The dti* 
aseiis, who were not all equally guilty or equally obnoxious, 
escaped general destruction by surrendmng the leaders of 

* Herodot. L is. c. Izx. 
vol.. X. 48 
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the faction which abetted the interest of the Medes. The 
traitors were carried to Corintiiy condemned without trial, 
and sacrificed to the manes of their countrymen who'had fall- 
en at Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea^ in defence of political 
liberiy and national independrace.^ 

BatUe of ^'^^ battle of Plataea happened on the twenty-se- 
Mycal^ in cond of September; and, on the same day, another 
^^'^ battle, not less glmous or less decisive, was fought 

between the same nations at the promontory of Mycale in lo*- 
nia, opposite to the isle of Samos. The shattered remnant of 
the Persian fleet, which had escaped destruction on the fatal 
twentieth of October of the preceding year, took refuge in 
the Mendly ports of Asia Minor. The victorious armament 
had suffered too much in repeated shocks with a superior 
force, to engage at that late season in the pursuit of an enemy, 
whose strength, amounting to above four huikdred vessels, was 
still nearly the double of their own. The little squadron of 
Themistocles, averse to inactivity^ found occupation, as we 
already had occasion to notice, in laying the islands of the 
JEg»an under contribution. The great body of the fleet ren- 
dezvoused in the harbours of JEgina* There the Grecians 
continued during tiie winter, and before the season for action 
approached, the command was bestowed on Xantippus the 
Athenian, and on Leotychides, the Spartan king. To these 
commanders, whose abilities and influence in their respective 
republics, we formerly had an opportunity to mention, there 
arrived early in the Spring a secret deputation from several 
cities of Ionia, entreating that the valour of the European 
Greeks, which had been so successfully employed in their own 
defence, mi^t be still fariher exerted in delivering from bond- 
age their brethren in Asia. In consequence of this invitation, 
the fleet sailed eastward, and had scarcely reached the coast 
of Ddos, when a second embassy came from the Samians, 
proposing the same measures as the first, and farther adding 
that the Persian fleet now lying in the harbour of Samos^^ might 

* Herodot. 1. bL c. Izzzr. 
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be attacked and defeated without danger or difficulty. The 
Grecians seized with eagerness a favourable opportunity for 
terminating the war; but^ before they arrived id; Samos, the 
enemy suspecting their motions^ and unwilling to hazard 
another engagement at sea, had retired to the Ionic coast, 
and, according to the custom of that age, not only drawn their 
ships on shore, but surrounded them with a ditch and palli- 
sade, and even a stone wall of considerable strength. The 
vessels thus secured, the sailors, amounting to forty thousand, 
commanded by Artayndes, formed a camp along the shore. 
They were reinforced by the Persian army under Tigranes, 
computed ait sixty thousand. It appears not whether this pow- 
erful body of men made anjr attempt to disturb the landing of 
the Greeks, who at the highest computation could not amount 
to a fourth part of their number. It seems most probable that 
_they disdained this measure, and though they acknowledged 
their inferiority at sea, determined to hazard at land a general 
engagement, in which the isles and Hellespont, as well as the 
flourishing cities of the Asiatic coast, should form the impor- 
tant prize of victory. • - -^ . 
The Greeks did not decline the battle. Xantippus The Greeks 
is said to have made use of a similar contrivance ^<^^"o^*' 
with that employed by Themistocles at Artemisium, for depriv- 
ing the enemy of their Grecian, auxiliaries."^ A more probable 
stratagem is ascribed to Leotychides, who in order to encour- 
age his troops, is said to have industriously spread a report 
that their countrymen had obtained a signal victory at Platsea. 
This report by whatever meansf it was raised and circulated, 
had doubtless a considerable effe<;t in deciding the fortune of 
the day. Other circumstances not less powerful, were the 
general revolt of the Asiatic Greeks, and the silent contest of 

* The story is improbable, because the Aaiatic Greeks had already declared 
thdr intention to revolt. It was not the interest of Xantippus, therefore, to 
make the Fenians suspect their fidelity, since treacherous friends are always 
more dangerous than open enemies. 

t Herodotus (1. is. c. c.) and Diodon^i Q, zi. c zzxv.) differ in their ac- 
counts. 
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honour between the Spartans and Athenians. Among the 
Barbarian troops^ the Persians behaved with uncommon 
bravery ; and, on the side of the Grecians, the battle of My- 
cale was more bloody than any other fought in the course of 
the war. It deserves attention, that in all these memorable 
actions, the Greeks had no resource but in victory. But the 
Barbarians had provided probable means of safety, even in 
case of a ddeat. On the present occasion they had endea* 
Youred not only to secure a retreat within a strongly fortified 
camp, but to acquire an undisturbed passage through the nar- 
row defiles of Mycal^. Yet all their precautions were in- 
effectual against the valour and fortune of the Greeks. The 
Milesians, posted by the enemy to guard the passes of the 
mountains, prevented instead of promoting their escape. The 
Spartans pursued them with great slaughter in that direction^ 
while the Athenians, assisted by the allies of Corinth, Sicyon, 
and Trsezene, advanced with undaunted bravery to attack 
their camp. The Asiatic Greeks, who at all times acknow- 
iljedged the warlike pre-eminence of their European brethren, 
emulated, in the present engagement alone, in which ihey 
fought for every thing dear to them, the admired valour of 
Conclusion ^^^ ancestors. Above forty thousand Persians 
and oonse- perished in the fields many fell in the pursuit, ot in 
^e'pernan defending their entrenchments: the remainder fled 
inyasion. i^ disorder, nor thought themselves secure till they 
had reached the Walls of Sardes. Their ships, their camp, the 
freedom of Ionia, and the undisturbed possession of the Asiatic 
coast, formed the inestimable prize of the victors $ and thus 
the expedition of Xerxes, undertaken with a view to enslave 
£urope, restored liberty to the fairest portion of Asia.'*' 

* Herodot 1. ix. c. xc.--c. cxiv. Diodorus Siculus^ L zi. c. zzadv.— c. 
sxxnii. 
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